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VOLUME LXI 


The Beauties of Learn- 
ing 


schools have: 
another year, 
point out that 
ends, Continuing 
one of the most important needs 
of our day, with the most far re- 
aching consequences. 

Life 1s not simple. The num- 
ber of things’that we modern 
people would have to know in or- 
der: really to understand what 

‘on around us has increased 
more rapidly than the number 
of things 


reached the close of | education”. 
it is a good time to|preparation for service to the 
learning never |State, promotion of virtue, gain- 
education is:jing dominance over things, ob- 


‘we do know. How can |ions of life, 
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ing of insecurity in a fastmoy- 
ing world. 


ulthood; into the’ creative surp- 
rises of an adulthood that is 


All sorts of definitions have ;‘ruly maturing. 
Now that universities andjbeen devised for “continuing 


‘They range through 


taining satisfaction of wants, 
and developing social efficiency. 
These things may be incidental, 
but isn’t the real purpose of con- 
tinuing education self-realiza- 
tion? This requires good human 
relatons, economic efficiency 
and civic responsibility. 


It has to do with the condit- 
and the art of living 


we take our bearings? What are|in such a way as to obtain the 
the landmarks which will enable |greatest return. It takes note: of 


us to find our place in our 


times? 
So long as we 


own | personal abilities, aptitudes and 
time and with reference to other |desires. It serves needs which are 


inexhaustible. 


were slaves to} What does a sincere attempt 


nature, we could allow ourselves|to widen our education entail? 
a slave mentality, and leave to|It is not enough to seek skills in 


nature decisions which now 
must be ours. 


‘this or that, or to become expert 
in something or other. Continu- 
ing education leads us to know 


The significance of continu-|- \methng of the other person's 


ing education is that it rescues 
men and women 1rom slave-like 
insignificance, from the sense 


job, so as to appreciate the part 
he is playing in life; -it provides 
us~with-2 reasonably _ founded. 


¢ of belt Sowerres cna Ae.—~4 opinions instead of unclarified 


“Too many, alas! rely who! 
upon science, the marvel of this 
age. Science can not, by itself, 
solve our major human pro- 
blems. It can not impose upon 
people the co-operative, give- 
and-take relations we should 
like to see between individuals 
and between nations. What we 
need, in continuing education, 
‘s ennoblement of indivduals 
through philosophy, the arts, 
religion—what we refer to usu- 
ally as the “humanities.” 

It is not enough to have 
learned to read, write and figure. 
Canada has’ so few illiterates 
that they are not worth count- 
ing at census- time. Skills do 
not give wisdom, though they 
and science, technology and bus- 
iness management do prepare 
the way toward wisdom. 

There is no easy formula by 
\ynich we can suddenly grow 

ture in matters of the intel- 
lect and the spirit. Every year 
that is given to the effort after 
graduation is well worth while 
in the return it gives us in hap- 
piness, satisfaction and achieve- 
ments. 


b Continuing Education 


\) The title ‘adult education” 
doesn’t at all descrbe what is 
~ meant by “continuing educat- 
ion” which conveys to the popu- 
lar mind a catching up with ar- 
rears, a making good after forty, 
or some such. notion. 

The truth is that the person 
who quits learning upon leaving 
university or school.is giving in 
to an idea of limited usefulness, 
it limited satisfaction and limited 
happiness. He is. contributing to 
his own bewilderment and feel- 


jpassions and sentiment. 


Our continuing education qua- 
lifies us to bring relevant back- 
ground to bear upon a current 
problem, to gather information 
that will be pertinent to the 
question in hand, to grasp Tela- 
tionships between this state of 
affairs and another, between 
this person’s action and his so- 
cial environment; and—this is 
the aim and object of it all—to 
make a judgment in the light of 
our clearly defined values and 
the information we have. 


A Feeling of Significance 

Continuing education will, as & 
matter of course, give us a feel- 
ing of significance, a sense of 
creativeness, and a knowledge 
of our purpose as citizens in a 
political society. It demands our 
fullest possible intellectual deve- 
lopment, and that means aware- 
ness of our.personal responsibi- 
lity in the life of the world and 
tn our fellowship with the whole 
of mankind. 


ucation that 
school; beyond 


EDWARD MINER GALLA' 


‘There are no external compul- 
sions upon us, but plenty of in- 
ner voices telling us not to quit 
learning. We are moved by cur- 
josity, the desire for new exper- 
fence, the wish to get along with 
be arid the need to be ready 

wise| judgments about so- 
cial, economic and _politicial 
issues. 


Progress Poses Problems 

Seen from the point of view of 
no farther back than fifty years 
ago, the point we have reached 
in ease of living today is aston- 
ishing. But we should not be 
confused by the advance in ma- 
terial. prosperity and material 
knowledge. The high tide of ad- 
vance made by science, with its 
increase in creature comfort, 
raises a very real danger that 
the more spiritual, the only last- 
ing qualities, may be submerged. 


Living and moving as we do in 
a world of gadgets, we need to 
remember that truth, loyalty, 
courage, and faith are the real- 
ities that set men apart as crea- 
i syrer “hot tre in the fnllect con 
se, and these come only to 
people who seek them. 

As-science broadens our know- 
ledge- of the material world, we 
can keep our significance by 
continually developing our pec- 
ulfar talents and gifts as men. 

‘This age will be remembered 
more by the sort of people we 
were, rather than by the things 
we did. It is by men’s attain- 
jments that. new things are 
wrought. This thought reminds 
us of the exclamation by Miran- 
da in Shakespeare’s The Tem- 
pest: “O, brave new world, that 
has such people in’t.” 

Using the gadgets provided by 
our advanced technology, even 
without knowing how they work, 
should give us time to learn the 
how and the why of human be- 
haviour. This may be said to-be 
the backbone of continuing edu- 
cation. 

Adult Education 

No farther back than a hugd- 
red years ago, edication w: e- 
garded as a dangerous explosive 
to be kept under guard. When 
the battle for popular elemen- 
tary education was won, there 
still lingered prejudice against 
continuing education. In fact, 
the’ Canadian, Association for 
Adult Education is only seven- 
teen years old. It was in June, 
1935, that a constitution was 


_|drawn up and a council elected. 


A year later-Dr. E. A. Corbett be- 
gan to devote his rull time to the 
affairs of the association as Dir- 
ector. 
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Macdonald College, drew up an 
explicit statement. Ordinary 
men and women, said-the com- 
mittee, have within themselves 
and their communities the spir- 
itual and intellectual resources 
adequate to the solution of their 
problems. Adult education 
should awaken people to the 
possibilities and dangers of 
modern life; it should deal with 
the actual and living concerns 
of actual and living people. 


There are, of course, stages in- 


this continuing education: 
youths leaving school may study 
the same subjects as their aging 
grandparents, but not from the 
same point of view. The disast- 
rous thought for anyone to 
have is that his present store of 
knowledge, at whatever age, is 
sufficient. 


It would be a mistake to idea- 
lize immaturity, to look upon 
childhood as the most’ happy 
time and youth as the radiant 
age. In reality, maturity is the 
golden fleece we seek. The child 
lives in the minute, the youth 
in the day, the instinctive man 
in the year, but those who attain 
a measure of maturity see them- 
Seives in relation to an epoch or 
even eternity. 


About Maturity 


We need to mature our men- 
tality so that it‘catches up with 
our technique, instead of getting 
along with a way of thinking 
and feeling that were appropiate 
in a technically simpler age. On- 
ly thus can we hope to pass 
through the middle years of our 
lives without the sense of, frust- 
ration and failure that is’all too 
common among middle-aged 
people. 

It is not iri terms of years that 
maturity is to be measured, nor 
yet in terms of knowledge. To 
be mature is to use knowledge 
wisely. 5 

The mature person has learn- 
ed and is*learning; he has ex- 
perienced and -is daily taking 
note of his experiences; he has 
achieved the ability to weld 
these two, knowledge and exper- 
fence, in his own mind and to 
produce judgments and plans. 
This isa far cry from the art- 
ificial life pictured by.some uto- 
pians. Theirs is a realm into 
which they escape, a sort of 
childish world where things are 
provided with ease, if not free, 
and where some benevolent 
power looks after every want. 


To be a mature person means 
accepting responsibility _ for 
one’s own part in the world. It is 
true that much of what we are 
came down to us from our fore- 
fathers, set in motion or com- 
pleted long before we were born, 
but there is left to all of us a 
margin for initiative. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Editor’s Note: Although Syrac- 
use is in New York state, USA. 
{t 1s close enough to Belleville to 
make the work of Syracuse Uni- 
versity of interest to us. 


Syracuse Special Education 
Building 

Syracuse University is plan- 
ning to begin construction of a 
new $400,000 building to house 
the department of education for 
exceptional children early this 
year. 

Announcement of the new 
building plans were made at the 
same time the university revea- 
led hat it had received a $150,000 
gift from the James Foundation 
of New York, Inc., New York, to 
be used toward the construction 
of the building. 

According to drawings just 
completed by two Syracuse ar- 
chitects, the new education 
pbuilding will contain nine offi- 
ces, four classrooms, more than 
a dozen special training and 
testing rooms. 

A portion: of the building will 
provide new quarters for the 
Hearing and Speech Center, 
which has been housed for the 
past four years in a two story, 
frame building near the univer- 
sity campus. 

First floor plans. call for two 
classrooms, an auditory training 
room, a research laboratory, 
nine offices for members of the 
teaching staff. 


On the second floor, space 
has been provided for four spe- 
ech and audiometric testing 
rooms, eight speech therapy 
rooms, three offices, @ medical 
diagnostic room, @ hearing-aid 
evaluation room, a large audio- 
metric testing room where spec- 
ial psychogalvanic skin reflex 
equipment will be used to test 
hearing loss of young children. 


Other second floor features 
will include a research labora- 
tory, a large play room for nur- 
sery school and preschool 
children, and a large group the- 
Tapy room. 


The arrangement of rooms 
and facilities was worked out by 
William M. Cruickshank, direc- 
tor of the department of edu- 
cation for exceptional children, 
and Louis DiCarlo, director of 
the Hearing and Speech Center 
who spent two months last 
spring studying training and 
laboratory’ facilities of newly 
constructed special . education 
plants throughout the United 
States. 

The department of education 
for exceptional children, found- 
ed in 1946, was established prim- 
arily to train teachers and the- 
rapists for handicapped child- 
ren. 

Commenting on the features 
of the new education building. 
Dr. Cruickshank explained that 
the special education center will 
serve three purposes. 


It will be used as a center for 
important research as well as 
for training an increasing num- 
ber of teachers and instructors 
in the field of special education. 
In addition, it will be used to 
provide immediate, on-the-spot 
service to mentally and physic- 
ally handicapped children and 


adults in the Central New York 
area. 

Dr. Cruickshank pointed out 
that remedial work at the re- 
search and . expermental level 
has progressed to a point where 
science and education can suc- 
cessfully rehabilitate many of 
the handicapped children and 
adults in the United States. 

“what we have to do now is 
carry the information and 
technics we have dicovered to 
the community by expanding 
our remedial services and by in- 
creasing the number of specially 
trained teachers, clinicians, and 
therapists,” he noted. 

—Exceptional Children, 
May 19, 1952. 
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Parent’s Help Needed 
Many people are surp! 
that deaf children are not fam- 
iliar with the names of subjects 
with which they come in con- 
tact very often—names that are 
familiar to a hearing child many 
years younger. But do people us- 
ually stop to think and wonder 
how the deaf child is going to 
find out those names? He is not 
going to find out unless he is 
taught and few people take the 
trouble to learn to spell or to 
write out what they want to say. 
The congenitally deaf child 
thinks in images and sensations 
—hence in signs—until he is 
drilled in names. 
No wonder the deaf pupil fails 
in a vocabulary test. The lowest 
mark in every achievement test 


for the congenitally deaf child 
is in vocabulary and paragraph 
meaning which is just another 
test in word understanding. No 
wonder he rebels against read- 
ing language that means 
nothing to him? For this very 
reason the intelligence of the 
deaf child is apt to be under- 
estimated. There is probably 
nothing wrong with his I. Q. He 
just cannot hear. And outside 
the school room few take the 
trouble to be ears to-him and 
write out in a full sentence just 
what they would say if they 
were talking to a hearing child. 
It is considerably more trouble 
maybe, but it will pay big div- 
idends if kept up. His row is 
hard to hoe, too. 

Particularly should he be tau- 
ght the names of objects in the 
home and sentences just as you 
see them in general conversa- 
‘tion at home. These are things 
that really interest him. The 
family around the table at meal 
time talk over the day's events: 
and the hearing children in the 
family are learning words and 
seentences but Johnny hears 
nothing. If he shows an eager- 
ness to know what it is all about 
he is often thrust aside with “O, 
Mr. Jones’ car.” Maybe Mr. Jon- 
es has a new car or maybe his 
ancient car is the butt of the 
jokes in the conversation. John- 
ny is left to guess at it. Thus 
thwarted time and time again 
he will probably, in self defense, 
take refuge in silence because 
he feels foredoomed to defeat. 
On the other hand if he is made 


Mo understand the conversation 


his complex will be raised sev- 
eral degrees and he will gain 
confidence in himself. 


Don’t be discouraged und 


have heard. that word 


pression over and over 
and each has become indelibly 


rised |other children of like age. 


Every word, every sentence 
the deaf child learns while at 
home on vacation is an uplift for 
him. Surely you ts who 
have a great affection for your 
handicapped chila will help him 


by using paper and pencil freely o 


in talking with him this summer. 
Don’t coddle him or pity him but 


treat him just like the other |? 


members of the family, ever 
mindful that the loss of hearing 
is a tremendous handicap to 
Janguage development and that 
the deaf child acquires words 
and language only by slow and 
painful steps. Also keep in mind 
that your child thus handicap- 
ped is not going to succeed by 


playing on the sympathy of the | assum: 


public but must be equipped so 


that he’ can take his place a- 
longside of those who are per- 
fectly. normal. 


We do not want parents to 
think we are asking them to do 
the work that we as teachers 
should do..We are only asking 
for help because of our interest 
in your children who are, in- 
cidentally, our children. School 
room environment is much 
more limited than the home 
and despite the aim and excel- 
lence of. the teacher, it is al- 
most impossible to give the 
deaf child a clear understan- 
ding of the connection of’ word 
to object without actual exper- 
ience. 


The sum total of this article 
boiled down is just a plea for the 
parents to help us teachers in 
our effort to place the deaf 
child on a proper and desirable 
social level in relation with his 
hearing brothers and sisters. 


—The Washingtonian. 
—-——_ 
The Siamese Twins— 
“Cause” and “Effect” 
by C. H. Zavitz 

Although we are well acquainted 
with the two words “cause” and 
“effect”, we often fail to realize 
their true relationship. We are ac- 
customed to see them around toget- 
her, or in close proximity like most 
twins but we have failed to realize 
that they are Siamese twins, that 
they are joined together by the clos- 
est of bonds, that each depends on 
the other, and where the first goes 

the other is compelled to follow. 
Like well-trained children they do 
not both speak at the same time. 
Because of this, we may be aware of 
the presence of one and perfectly 
oblivious to the other. Later, when 
“effect” speaks, we my even mistake 
it for “cause” or vice versa. The 
writer remembers, as a small boy, 
being fascinated by the. tremendous 
effort put forth by the trees in mak- 


ing the wind. 
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The farmer was pleased wit 
these features. His land 
earlier and he could plant his 
sooner. By open ditches and 


“effect was also busy 
ments underground. 
were lowered and springs failed. 
Wells had to be deepened. Miles 
miles of streams ceased to flow ex- 
cept in wet weather. 


By this time, the organic matter 
of the old forest carpet had been 
broken down and the water holding 
capacity of the’soil was severely re- 
duced. This, combined with the low- 
ered water-table, made it easy for 
“effect”, with wind, to scoop great 
craters in the sandy soil or, with 
rain, tg cut gullies into slopes cover- 
only sparse vegetation or 
jess with the plough. 


Our country is young, the history 
of agriculture being measured 
years instead of centuries as in 
China, but even now there are areas 
on this continent which have been 
so abused for agriculture that 
are incapable of supporting 
sparse a population as existed 

‘us 
others. 
time 
significance of 
past actions. There is no telling 
far depletion will go before coun! 
measures become effective. 

Consider these words of Ruskin, 
“God has given us the earth for our 
life. It is a great entail. It belongs 
as much to those who come after us 
as to us. And we have no right by 
anything we do, or neglect to do, 
involve them in unnecessary penal- 
tles, or to deprive them of benefits 
which are theirs by right.” 


We should not go blindly 
trarily 
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nesday. September I 
neaday rare about 1045 I 
was the-first girl here. I went up- 
stairs in the residence and had a 
sleep in Dormitory 6. I chose ‘a bed 
and a white cupboard for myself 
because I was here first. I had my 
dinner with: the ‘After 
dinner. at 1:15 0% actowpoti ts 
girls came. I’ was happy to see 
girls again but I missed my family 
‘The next morning at 9.30 o'clock 
we came to our classrooms. Miss Mc 
is teaching in ‘Toronto. 
a in Miss Mc 
name is Mr. 
‘There are six 
no new 
same as 
learning 
a His- 
, Reading, Art, Geography and 
eto 
practis- 
went to 
about, 
name 
Jane 
‘Trigger. It 
is the 
id. In an- 
Bowery 
did not go to 
because it was 
room. 
did not come 
went to 
some of 
of movie books 
Alter supper! we 
AA Int. 
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Mes resources those 
uses for which they possess part- 
icwlar qualificatiors: for example, 


oil can either be burned 
a boiler in competition 
or, refined in! 

ine, be used in ways with 


place, he tries to protect 
supply. 


land for use 
best it is capable of 
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ny-sided business. Young men who 


to’ conduct a complex business en- 
terprise and the chemistry and 
physics of conservation. Those who 
fare well adapted for a business of 
this kind are likely to find in agri- 
culture opportunties «for gracious 
living and a sense of achievment 
as good as in any other occupation. 


The Needy World 


‘That is Canada. But beyond Can- 
ada there {s a needy world. Since 
the revol. 


to |years. Every day there are 60,000 


more people to feed and clothe frot 
the resources of the earth than 
there were the day before. 


About half the world’s people, a 
billion of them, are under-nourish- 
ed or near (starvation, declares Dr. 
O. M. McConkey in his book Conser- 
vation in Canada published this 
is confirmed by 


University of New York, says: 
half the people are 
eedless: 


against 
Orr (now Lord Noyd-Orr), 


:|was director general of the Food 


and Agriculture Organization of 


.|the United Nations, said in 1947 


that we must double the world’s 
food production if all the people in 
the world are to enjoy an adequ- 
ate diet. If we keep increasing our 
population at the present rate we 
are toward a food crisis. 

Some people in the well-endowed 
western world think that public men 


a very human element in 
vation. 


“Water” is a Key Word 

Water, a basic resource, has suf- 
fered because of man’s lack of un-_ 
derstanding. We have accepted it 
casually. Because it is so readily 
available, we have wasted it; we 
have allowed it to run wild on our 
farm lands. « 


crops 
pounds of water for every pound 
of dry matter they produce. 


river. 

Erogion must be controlled in the 
watershed if floods are to be’ avol- 
ded, if reservoirs are not, to become 
silted up, if water is to Be stored in , 
times of rain and fed out in times 
of drought. 

Watershed development demands 
careful planning and the best tech- 
nical skill, Sound land-use and land- 
protection programmes are needed 
as well as dams and other stabiliza- 
tion works. ! 

There is no magic formula that 
wi aim overnight a watershed 

it has been allowed to deteriorate 
over many years. Orly thoughtful- 
ness a desire to set things right, and 
skilful work will do the trick. 9 


Some parts of Canada have the 
problem of surplus water, and dral 


nage is needed. This ‘is 


ly 
Eastern where 
heavy clay and muck soils become 
unworkable for long periods. Obser- 
by Dr. McConkey 


acre on drained land 
with undrained 


small dam. 
willow, elm or soft maple 
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Changes in Teaching Staff 
Four teachers resigned at the end 
of the school year. Two of them, 
Misses Felicity Bennett and ame 


On ‘September ist. six new teac- 
began their duties thus increas- 


‘Miss ‘Mary --Margaret 

Peterborough ‘Normal School. Mr. 
Peter Mayhew, after completing his 
teacher of hearing 


ch Social Studies in the Intermedi- 
ate School and Mr. Mayhew will- 

English language in the Sen- 
for 1. Mr: Mayhew who is an 
accomplished musician will also as- 
sist Mr. Gordon in the teaching of 


10th. The following thirty-six new 
pupils had enrolled before October 
ist. * 


Mi Mooney, Carl) monstrations of class work b 
i yy sev- 
ister. Jog Metbonnel outer aches and thelr cats fom 


West, Diane Wilson, Leslie Young. 
6 years of age: 


Diane 3 
Sharon Montoux, Gerardus Martens, 


Davie Roe, Donald Russell. 
7 years of age: Mary Lillian Lortie. 


8 years of age: Norman Henry, Les- 
Me Lance Huff. 


9 years of age: Carol Palmer. 
10 years of age: Lila Jean Shaw. 
Over 10 years of age: David ‘Hunter, 


frenier, Mary Nugent, Mar- 
Tumilso. 


gherita Pesce, Nancy n. 


Summer School 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, 


once again opened its doors Be. 
first summer session of 1952. Among 
those in attendance at the course 
given by Mrs. R. Davies, were three 
teachers from the Ontario School 
for. the Deaf:Miss M. L. Tobin, Miss 


teachers of the Deaf di 


E. V. Gardiner and Miss A. M. Rush. 


.| Aids and Residual Hearing.” In this 


€lulation I highly recommend the 


'|Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 


»|Clarke School for the Deaf. Clarke 
School held “Open House” to give 


of audiograms. Oth 
metric pecnniaucsis 


The second course was called, 
“Psychological Techniques in Aud- 
Speech Correction.” It 


t into the hearing clinic and 
children, aphasic children, 
brain damaged children and emo- 
tionally disturbed children were 
seen during the summer. 

The third course was, ‘Hearing 


a 
brought 


course there was a considerable 
amount of laboratory work in spe- 


educational and inspirational stim- 
school. In spite of this rather exten- 
sive programme I did find some time 
to see many interesting, enlighten- 
ing and educational things in Chic- 
ago, which is just seventeen miles or 
forty minutes away by the elevated 
train. —John Boyd. 


Volta Speech Association 

A large delegation from the O5.D. 
attended the Sixty-second Annual 
Summer Meeting of the Volta Spe- 
ech Association for the Deaf held at 
the Clarke School for the Deaf. Nor- 
thampton, Massachusetts, and the 


Boston, Massachusetts, from June 
16th to June 20th. For the first two 
days, sessions took place in North- 
ampton and consisted mainly of de- 


School, and Upper Schhol of the 


aise Ontario Association of the 


each of the Lower School, Middle 


©. 8. D. were Assistant 


and the following} members of the 
Cass, K. B. Daly, G. C. Dillon. Mé I 
Hegle, W. Huffman, H. M. 
M. C. Maloney, M. E. Nichol, 
Rush, hf. Rutherford, M. 
Mrs. A. Wi 


r, and 
Gordon. 


Deaf 


The 30th. Biennial Convention of 


ditable production. Two cuts of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf loaned 
by the Superintendent appeared in 
the programme. 

The principal speaker was Fred 
L. Sparks Jr, Superintendent of the 
school for the Deaf, Rome New 
York. 

‘The officers for 1952-54 are; Pre- 


sident, D. Peikoff; Vice-President, 
Joseph N. Rosnick, 7» ML 
Brigham; Treasurer, H. J. Lloyd; 
Directors, D. M. Simonds, W. H. Mc 


Govern, C. Davey. 


One difficulty in view of reported in- 
creased attendance at O.AD. ses- 


may wish to attend. If and when an 
application is received for the hold- 
ing of the Convention the Superin- 
tendent will be glad to communicate 
with the 
garding possible arrang 

the Convention. The Superintendent 
and Staff are always glad to have 
alumni and other deaf persons make 
contact with the school and its work. 
on behalf of deaf children. —W.J.M. 


Assistant Superintendent 
Completes Further Studies 


dent, J. G. Demeza, and Mrs. Demeza | Normal U; 


the visitors an opportunity of seeing 
the school plant and facilities. The 
closing session in Northampton in- 
cluded an inte: discussion by 


Mr. J. G. Demeza has returned 
to the staff of OSD. after: devot- 
ing most of the past year to further 


resting visits and studies in the United 
@ panel of Clarke School alumni.| states as reported in the Jan- 


Former pupils of Clarke School re-| sry issue of The C ae. 
te) Demeza left in January to begin 
Manin of Miss “Dorotiy” Moris tetas oh 
Teacher-in-charge of | the “Upper!a two-month period he visited the 
School. ys . 
Seeeelt Clark School, was hese | following schools for deaf children: 
to all delegates at a steak pi- 
enfc held in beautiful Look Park 
near Northampton. After cooking 
their own steak over open 

undred 


theatre 

speaker of the evening, Dr.Robert 
L. Wallace of the Bell Telephone 
| Laboratories. 


City; New Jersey, West Trent 


Me 
at 


i 


E 
ro 
if 
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y 
that it was his privilege to go. 


Mr. Demeza, Visits Ontario 


Centres 
As well as visiting America cent- 
res during the past year, Mr. Deme- 
ta has seen a number of centres and 


ety. He was able to see 
young people work, and 
them about their 


hearing children Public 
School there with\Mr. T. C. White, 
Superintendent of ols, Mr..C. R. 
MacLeod, Inspector,4gnd Miss 


an is a teacher in St. Michaels sep- 
arate school, Belle’ 
Miss Amy Sprague, secretary in 
the Bursar’s office Mr. Elgin 
Vader, teacher of 


tinue thelr former dutles. 
Best wishes for good health, hap- 
extended 


whose marriage is referred to in 
another column. 


students r 
jl; for ‘the Deaf was| Garnet 
completed; Friday afternoon, 
June18, 1052'at the OSD. when 


22, young 
arlo 


Eby 
Es 

iH 
i 
ick 
get 


: 


in 

‘The large auditorium was fil- | Progre: 
led with parents, teachers, fri- 
ends and fellow students who 
were present to share in the joy 
and honor of this memorable 
occasion. It was an impressive 
sight as the 22 young people, 12 
sweet girl graduates dressed in 


uy 
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of red flowers, moved sedately, senior departments and of academic 
two-by-two, down the aisle to wok from the pe 
the measured tempo of the pia- senior departmen' 
no under the skilful touch: of Visits Class Rooms =~ 
Mr. Alec Gordon, followed close- Prior to the viewing of the dis- 


di 
Es 


ly by the 10 young men grad- Ta eat eaten emma anon 
uates. ing the preparatory junior work in 
On the long table on the plat- the junior classes under the various 


form ventred with g-lovely bowl 
of pink’ roses, and bearing on its 
expansive top were the gradua- 
tion ‘certificates tied with their 
streamers of yellow and blue; 
the various awards of merit, the 
crests,.pins and silver trophies, 
while seated behind were some 
of the school staff: Miss Gibson, 
Mrs, Fetterly, a guest, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, superintendent, Mr. 


W.'J. Morrison, assistant super- guests ‘toon pocncncreas a 
,intendent Mr. Demeza, and Mr. class Doel Se etead, Tan 
Vader, while below the foot- Muir, Johann “Redekopp, Joe wi 
lights, two large and graceful son Billy Munroe. Each It 
ferns upon tall pedestals lent Pe a Yaad oe 
their beauty to the occasion. 
Guests Welcomed ming thes tons sof}, the, clare 
In his brief address, Mr. Mor- interesting as evidenced by the well- 


rison, welcomed the parents and 
friends, some of whom had 
come long’ distances to be pre- 
sent on this auspicious day, 
telling them that as far as the 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
could provide education, this 
had been accomplished for the 
young people graduating, that 
the school had been more to 
them than just a centre of 
learning, it had been ‘home’ to 
many some of whom had en- 
tered at five years of age and 
had remained for 12 and 13 
years to go out now into the busy 
everyday . life of the business 
world to make a place for them- 
selves, taking with them the 
happy. memories of the days 
spent within its sheltering walls. 

Following the singing of “O 
Canada,” the awards donated 


F 
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I want to say, “Thank you, very 


How Would:You Solve 
This Brain-Teaser? 
Protagoras taught oratory to 
law students in ancient Greece. 
He made a contract with a pupil, 
stipulating that he was not to be 
paid until the pupil had won his 
first case. But Protagoras asked 
for his money ahead of time, 


VALEDICTORY 

June ‘13, 1952 

* By Joan Laidlaw 
On this, our Graduation Day, 
our happiness is mixed with a feel- 
ing of sadness because we must bid 
farewell to our school and to the|which 
if. S 
‘To the superintendent, the teach- 
ers, the instructors, the nurse, the 


‘An attractive feature of the fas- 
hion show were selections by the ju- 
nior ang senior Rhythm Bands 

the showing of 


E 


i 


by the superintendent to those |ors and house mothers, we wish to and the pupil refused to pay. 
sents of. the’ graduating |say that ised are eretetul for yous ¢|Protagoras promptly sued him. 
class, in academic, vocational | patience us., We: realize Protagoras felt he could not lose. 
and ‘out-of-school achiev e- {kind you have bees to us during 


If the verdict was in his favor, 
has|the pupil would have to’ pay. If 


i 
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ments during the  student’s 


complete school life at the/fare,.and we shall not forget you. the verdict was'against him, the 
O.8.D. whose school life merited| We ates proad of our achat and pupil would win his first case— 
them, were presented by Mr. [aint ena connerteds ‘the and still would have to pay. 


The pupil reasoned that if he 
won the case, the court would q 
rule he did not have to pay. If 
he lost, he would not be winning 
his first case and still would not 
have to pay. 


Morrison to Opal Clelland and| province of Ontario for providing 
Iona Muir, who responded with | us 
thanks. in which we-ha' 


Those receiving the HB. Fet- . 
terly Memorial Award for pro-| Whatever success we may have in 
gress and proficiency in speech our future work, Will De One at 
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and speech reading in the sen- the thorough training we had at Sioa Pat the ane Unable to reach a verdict, the 
for school were Joan Laidlaw ter Ontario: See Ge ered Pitirs cee Mur, Verna court adjoured phe jane, sonjone 
and Charles Denomme. These |we say, “Farewell to all.” Opal |hundred years. ‘anada : 


The Saga Of Highway 2 
Topsy “just growed”. The de- 
velopment of No. 2 Highway was 
in many intances fortuitous, but 
from earliest infancy her steps 
were guided by conscientious 
foster parents. Her way was 
smoothed by surveyors and en- 
gineers, tutors who had her wel- 
fare at heart, and because of 
their interest, she was able 
to avoid many of the pitfalls 
that beset an inexperienced you- 
ng road blundering without ad- 
vice or guidance toward the hor- 
izon, ambitiously intent on be- 
coming a self-made highway. 
Her earliest preveptors did not 
envisage her as the dis = 
‘ed dowager she would eventually 
become. Only iminediate objec- 
tives were planned; the ultimate 
goal she won was achieved step 
by step. Little did her first men- 
tors, the Loyalists, who in the 
years 1789-92 marked her course 
between Montreal and Kingston, 
conceive that the home-spun 
pioneer girl, over whose rugged 
trail the post-rider made his 
hazardous way, would become, 
in 1952, the arbiter of paved soc- 
iety, whos 542 miles form a rib- 
bon of smoothness*over which 
flows-the traffic of two nations; 
nor could they imagine that her 
union with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, solemnized in 1916 un- 
der The Highway Improvement 
‘Act, would have issue in two lus- 
* ty offspring, Dual Highways 2A 
and 28. True, 2S has the misfor- 
tune of being slightly crippled 
in the north lane, but this is an 
‘mfirmity that time and proper 
therapy will cure; and 2A has 
not achieved full growth, a de- 
fect which a properly balanced 
diet of steel and cement will 
quickly rectify. - 
Her early years were full of 
tribulation, as‘might be expect- 
ed. Those, whose loyalty to the 
Crown, whatever may have been 
their estimate of a particular 
King, was unshaken, were pour- 
ing northward after the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Upper Canada 
was at last being settled in the 
true sense. Homes were being 
puilt instead of, as formerly, the 
forts and trading posts, which 
had been established to hold ter- 
ritory and cash in on the fur-tra- 
de, or the missions, planted to 
salvage aboriginal souls. This 
purpose may have lacked the 
rapacity of the former intents 
or the altruism of the latter: but 
it made a nation. Yet in these 
early days water routes held pre 
-eminence. Batenax and canoes 
plied the rivers, while the lordly 
schooners of the Government 
sailed the lakes. Small oppor- 
tunity for an overland route to 
be anything but a slavey of the- 
se aristocrats of transportation! 
Still she struggled on. With 
the help of Asa Danforth, an 
American, who in 1798 contract- 
ed to broaden the area of her 
activities, she had extended her 
sway as far as Ancaster. 
Yet for all effort of these prot- 
agonists, it is to a disinterested 
alien that she owes her success. 


ward. 
The Yankee (with due apolo- 


gles to Texas and her satellites) is 


really built No. 2 Highway; such 
are the vagaries of fate. It was 
because of the Revolution that 
settlers came to Ontario. Lack- 
ing them, there was Ittle neces- 
sity for any roads at all. Later 
occurred the one war, which in 
all history, should never have 
been fought: that of 1812. Yet 
this war impressed upon the 
people of Upper Canada the nec- 
essity of maintaining good 
roads, if forno other ptrpose 
than that of military manoeuv- 
re. Finally, at the fin de siecle a 
bicycle repair man in Detroit be- 
came interested in the internal 
combustion engine. His name 
was Henry Ford, and you may 
have heard of him. He evolved a 
method whereby more men at 
higher pay produced more cars 
at less cost. Perhups he should 
have left this task to a benign 
bureaucracy, but from his point 
of view he lacked the time, and 
as his view prevailed so not only 
Highway 2, but thousands of her 
sisters, came into her own. 


No. 2 Highway is not so young 
as once she was. The rigor of the 
Canadian climate is hard on her 
old bones. Sometimes, come 
Spring, her infirmities are ap- 
parent. Minor operations are ne- 
cessary to restore her to health 
and these cause inconvenience 
to motorists who, in consequen- 
ce, berate her. Have forbearance. 
Remember, through . the long, 
hard winter she has faithfully 
served her own people, stead- 
fastly refusing to seek the am- 
enities of the Florida sun. Can 
patriotism go further? 

—The Official Weekly Road 
Bulletin of Ontario, May 9, 1952 


Conserving Our Soil 
(Continued from page 3) 
planted around the pond and turf is 

grown down to the water edge. 

Beside acting as reservoirs for re- 
plenishment of streams, these ponds 
stere water for domestic animals 
and accommodate fish and other 
wildlife creatures. 


It is not Amusing 


‘The need for conservation is not 
something to be brushed off lightly, 
even in a well-endowed country like 
Canada. Study of what caused the 
downfall of once great countries 
shows that failure to conserve na- 
tural and renewable resources had 
much to do with their collapse. 
Many of them were just as rich as 
Canada. 


i 
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soil, but it changes thi 
the land through removal of fertile 
elements. Samples taken of dust 
carried by the wind contained more 
than three times as much organic 
matter and nitrogen, nearly five 
times as much pl acid, one 
and a quarter times as much potash, 
as the original soil. 

Water erosion starts with the first 
drop of rain, because the impact of 
the raindrop tamps the soil into a 


tration, increases 
courages the water to pursuits de- 
vastating course. 

Small grain crops, such as wheat, 
oats, barley and rye, will lose 16 to 
40 times as much soil to water eros- 
fon as will woodlands, forests and 
undisturbed prairies. Dr. McConkey 
provides 4 table showing the soil 
eroded on test lots in 1945 to 1950. 
‘The loss per acre on summer fallow 
was 154.7 tons; on land planted to 
corn 172 tons; on oats 3.85 tons, and 
on alfalfa 0.29 tons. 

Loss of Fertility 

What does this mean in loss of 
soil fertility? The late Dr. F. A. 
Wyatt, professor of soils at the Un- 
iversity of Alberta, said that the loss 
of one inch of soil from one acre 
of land, in the black soils belt of 
Alberta means the removal of 300 
pounds of phosphorus, 1,500 pounds 
of nitrogen and 15 tons of organic 
matter. It would require 150 tons of 
ogens and. the phosphorus lost 

e Dl lost, 
would be equal to the amount re- 
moved from the soil by 20 crops of 
wheat, each yielding 50 bushels to 
the acre. 

Some preventive measures are 
purely mechanical such as 
to slow down the runoff, but the 
higher and more rewarding forms of 
soll conservation involve various 
models of incorporating plant mat- 
erlal in the soll. They build up the 
fertility of the soil. Only a fertile 
soil can resist erosive forces. 

Contour cultivating is a variation 
lof the terrace idea, and strip crop- 
ping is a supplement which pays 
well in Eastern Canada by placing a 
further impediment in the way of 
Be ote snd in Western Canada 

lucing the creeping menace of 
erosion by wind. 


Crop rotation plays its part. By 
growing different kinds of crops on 
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of people in sections of Can- 
it is frighteningly bare. 
Looking to the Future 
education and 
efforts need the support of 
profs man, housewife, mer- 
chant, leader, jenta- 


Searching always for water-sav- 
ing practices, for weed and pest 
control, for adaptation of seeds and 
plants to our Canadian climate, and 
to 


ure's way. But more is needed. 
The activities of government at 
all levels should promote and as- 
sist the conservation practices 
which are to be undertaken by in- 
dividuals, and* government must 
accept the responsibility for nec- 
cessary enterprises which are be- 
yond the capacity of individuals. 
Government must, bring in 


transportation, communication and 
public welfare. 

Wide public support is essential. 
Interest and activity in 


tion give every one of the 
chance to say: that we are a 
of the answer to a world pi 


and not part of the problem itself. 
‘Through membership in and sup- 
port of the national and provincial 
organizations we can participate 
Personally in a great endeavour. 

If we are farmers, we can re- 
design our farms to put every acre 
to its best use in accord wth its in- 
dividual capabilities. 
plants can be actually redesigned, 
just as factories are, for more effi- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Davia Extiot worked in a print 
shop, the Acton Free Press. 

Crauperre Gravette had a tem- 
portary Job in the Civil Service with 
the department of National Defence, 
Ottawa. She was typing. 

Man:o Micerick worked with the 
Hewiston Construction Co. of Port 
Arthur. He was on highway cons- 
truction. < 

Bruty Hasxmx had a job with the 
Government Grain Elevator at Pres- 
cot. 

Marcaret Kiaxngss worked with 
her sister typing in an office in 
Guelph. 

Berry Tuson picked strawberries 
at a farm near Port Stanley. 

Isang. Nucent worked part time 
in the Beamish department store in 
Pembroke. 

Rosgat Rew worked all summer 
in Snyder’s Potato Chip factory in 
ren His Job was grading pota- 


ManHat, Wick picked raspberries 
in Brooklin for two weeks. 

Rosrrt Hrit helped paint houses 
during the day and delivered for a 
drug store at night in Toronto. 

Bry HEMPHILL earned very good 
wages working underground at the 
Leitch gold mines all summer. Lel- 
tch mines are about seven miles 
from his home in Beardmore. 

Janvis Carry worked with his fa- 
fae at an Outdoor theatre in Mim- 
ico. 

Paut Snamons helped at his fa- 
ther’s store in Barrie. 

Mary Cuono helped in her fa- 
ther’s dry cleaning plant in Oakville. 

Cuartes Bravmonr worked on & 
farm, near Windsor. 4 

Dovoras Leeman worked in the 

Lumber factory in Tav- 


Burton Fostex worked for Metal 
Products Co. at Rouge Hill. 

Bruty Wixs worked at a gas sta- 
tion in Woodstock. 

Noaman Rourran worked on the 
Ontario Northland Railway at Hoyle 
for a short time. 

Rosemary Burwapz worked for a 
short time at a tourist cabin resort 
at Espanola. 

Inwiw Hayes helpd his father with 
the roadgrader on the roads around 
Barwick. 


Best wishes” were also extended 
to Mr. and Mrs. Vader and Mrs. 


Ryan on their recent marriges. 


The president also thanked Mr. 
"| W. J. Morrison and members of the 
executive for their co-operation and 


help during the past year. 


Mr. Vaughan, chairman of the 
read the 
icers for the coming 


n committee 

slate of off 

year. They are as follows: 

Honorary Presidents—Mr. W. 
Morrison, and Miss C. Ford. 


Past President—Mr. A. C. Stratton. 


President—Miss L. Burnside. 


Vice President—Miss R. VapAllen. 


Secretary—Miss W. Huffman. 
Treasurer—Mr. J. Boyd. 


The adoption of this report was 
moved by Mr. Hodgson and seconded 
Cunningham. 


by Mr. F. P. 


‘The new president Miss Burnside, | with. 
thanked all for the confidence plac- 
ed in her, thanking the retiring ex- 
ecutive and asking for the co-opera- 
tion of the new executive. Miss 
Burnside welcomed Mr. Demeza and 


the new teachers. ¢ 


After discussion of some business 
matters the meeting was adjorned. 
W. Horraan, Secretary. 


New Linotype 


On July 29th and 30th a repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Linotype 
Company of Toronto installed in our 
print-shop a new Blue Streak Mas- 
ter Model 31-2-90 Linotype equip- 

channel 


ped with two 90 


165, 
complete with two fonts of matrix, 
each 


two escapements, two molds 


with a pair of liners, Universal Ejec- 
tor, Universal knife block, two pitch 
Micro-Therm 


distributor screws, 

Control electric pot, Emerson geared 
1200 
matrices each font) of two letter 


motor water-cooled mold disk, 
of ids, and two fonts ( 


matrices (7% - 12 points). 


Also a Fluorescent Linolamp, and 
tach 


Kendall metal feeder were at! 


to the machine. The linolamp should 
reduce eye fatigue to a large extent. 


The Linotype Machine 


Te Linoryre machine is a tool for 
doing more rapidly much of the 
work formeriy), done: by: they hand 
compositor. The operator must pro- 
composition correctly—that 


tion 
“the keys of the required charac- 
tens ‘on the keyboard of the mach- 
ine. When a key is pressed)\it causes 
responding mat- 
rix, which automatically drops into 


the release of a co: 


Summer Jobs beet ‘short time: pee erate aan tr Tee sone ue Ushed once @ month during the 

‘A survey of our senior boys and and by Ernest Wal-|" How ithe Linotype Functions, | C00! year. It will contain news 
girls reveals the fact that many’ of |ton, a former pupil of this school. | when the line has been assembled, |°f interest concerning 
them obtained good paying jobs dur-|  Dowat> Dsus worked with a|the operator raises the assembling|dents who 
sng the jocineaer sg Bornes worked sal) | Pesek and tile Company! st: Paisley; | elevator: by/ moxing thes hand: lever, |sclicol, (a8) we 
seme 2 ‘Iganwe Horxins earned very good Cag ine. deren”, ie releeeed by the ny nature which are of 

‘Summér jobs serve a number of|money working in the restaurant. at|iMS spring carries the'line of mat-|'© the readers. Several times 
usetall mone: ieaei eg, Noen ele | Nort Bay rallway/ tation all eum eras’ ities free eumrarorl Gartng | Work will! ber print 

i: mer. , wor! 
‘to introduce our teen aged“boys and| Leroy McGrrcor worked on the|*he operations of justification, ‘alig- Th pieerigeeat 
vo IND tho. world of work, a world| farm ot Mgatoot worked on thel ament, and casting, after which it| Por Gatanme a tn, 
that the majority of them will be —P. P, Cunningham. |{s*conveyed to the transfer position is fifty cents 
entering permanently soon. In sum- and transferred to the second ele-|year and should 
mer) Jobsy the) young worker learns epee: . ator axhe) alga whichiirecelved its |W. J.) MORI#On 
whether oF not he lkes thet perti| Association Meeting | nstrix ne is ‘trimmed’ to helght |ODSF0 School: for the Deaf, 
curking conditions, what the em-| on Wednesday, .September 24,| aNd thickness by the back and side|Pélleville, Ontario. 
plores) expecta] ot ani ecnpscree 80 | 1002) the opening mecting, of: they As, Acilves end) Geliveredlionto tejmacte: 
how mut of work. Ho is introduced t0| rectict tho, Ontne echo tor the |‘ the distributor and returned to| Conserving Our Soil < 
the factory or shop society. He had|near was their proper in the mag- (Continued from page 6) 
held in the school audit-| oo) 
an oP Pny with exer poopie and| oa aa famedito. thelcsvoxeurtass thoes liane ores eee 
‘ him. Most ‘The meeting was called, to operations. ‘actions~ il 
fo rey ee have ae by Mr. A. C. Stratton. Tobin entirely Sepocogerene the ey i evact Chessell intenye region 

bs return to us with an improved |Fead the minutes of the last regular sembling of thelline by, the operstor| Sy chs, ee G 
Jobe return. to us wir sourse of trai-|meeting and they were adopted a8|anq the raising of the assembling | jee, 
ning here at the school. They haye See elevator. As sane and le people, 
begun to realize that the training} The treasurer's report was read é we subscribe to the creed of a 
they are receiving now can and|>y Mrs. Wannamaker and the aud- igerian chieftain who said 
will pay big dividends in the fu-| tors report was given by Mr. Boyd. Leave Them Alone I conceive that the land be- 

Mr, Clare moved reports be adopted. longs to a vast family, of 
ture: This was seconded by Mr. Chard.|,22 recent years. it seems to have} which many are few are ' 

Following is a lst of pupils and| rhe motion was carried. become something of a fad for living, and countless’ numbers 
the summer jobs they have reported:| 4s. Stratton’ extended a warm bikers: Lerma etc., to are still unborn: 

Cuaitzs Dexowm had a busy| welcome to the new teachers Miss| wild animals or birds when they ~The Royal Bank of Canada 
pummmer, He, expen #,Deemll|Bouras, swat Min, Mao [appen uooa chem Monthy Leet September, HOS 
tot farm then picked tomatoes | G; Lr Senna et -| ‘The “Joneses”, for example, de- 
near his home at Paincourt. Grahams epoca wore neiwelcomns cided to go for a late evening drive. The Siamese Twins— 

Suua Mapact worked as a typlst|to the OSD. as.e trained teacher| oreir’ reads Win wontenty 4 “Cause” and “Effect” 
with the Hiram Walker Co. Ltd. of} of the deaf from England. (Continued from page 2, Col. 4) 


. thly acquainted with “cause” 
deserted, they bundled it ", and learn how to use 
car and took it home. 

Now, those of us who have stu-| Will give stability to, and guarantee 
died such situations know this is|the permanency of, the community. 


not an unusual assumption. It is —Sylva. 
however, very incorrect. Wild an- agesameaton . 
nimals eee B ever, desert their YES? 

nore closely, they would find the mes Bt Mir 


mother not too far away, perhaps 
frightened off by their. own ap-|He—‘They are probably blushing to § 
proach. think how green they have been all 


J-)"At any rate, after they got the | Summer.” 
their 


ANXIOUS: 


tured” deer die of dysentry. If by 
any chance, he does survive, he be-|The clerk informed her, that she 
comes more and more of a nuisance | might send a ten word message at 
as he grews older. He becomes dan-| the same rate. 
gerous too}iThe) flashing forepaw of mney soune, lady oe ees 
an enraged deer to f for a moment replied, “ 
nothng to fool | chink it's all right. if T said ‘Yes’ ten 
‘Then there was the young Smith times, it might look as if I were too 
boy, who, like most boys, liked to ~ te 
climb trees. 


. One day he came home| Everyone needs advice, but few 


carrying a nest of four young grey on 


squirrels. the days that fol- | ‘xe it A 

Oe Ne at: abe re |Thinking is a lonesome job, it’s 
SEs BS ale | ve ume a um 
were kep' e house where they 

became a nuisance, getting into the|“ man Is like a tack, he catt only go 

food, tearing curtains, jumping on|*° far as his head will let him. 

people, etc. Eventually, one of them S 

fell prey to the family dog and the| In England, we are told, physi- 


last one met a horrible death when |cians and surgeons do not care to be 
pe sunbed fronts: ee Sddressed by the title “doctor.” One 
ler & pot o: water. The |famous. physician was hailed an 
Smiths learned their lesson, but too | acquaint se 
late for the little squirrels, who|“Good morning, doctor.” 
might have been a source of enjoy-|ialist turned, recognized the 
ment to a great many people. sor, and shouted, “Good mo. 
tion comes sooner or/wholesale distributor of 
enough to |shoes!” 


or bird in captivity without a spe- 
cial permit from the Department 
of Lands and Forests. These per- 
mits are issued only on very rare oc- 
casions. 


_Will find valuable informa- 
tion in the January number 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
ed DEAF 


Find these little creatures if you Medical 
will, watch and enjoy them, but Religious 
don’t touch them. Don’t entice Social 


them away, but leave them where 
they are. Wild creatures were not 


Vocational 
January issue $2.00. Year] 
meant to be home pets. -Sylva. subscription, 


five issues, $4.00. 


Subscribe to “The 2, DC. 
jan” ‘Organ. 
Canadian Conference of: Executives of 
The first two issues of The|* American Schools for ‘the 
Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. 
Advertisement. 


Canadian are being sent free of 
charge to the parents of all 
children at the school. This pa- 
per is printed by the boys in the 
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THE BEAUTIES OF LEARNING|us to understand the problems|the opportunity it gives forjand try 


(Continued from Page 1) 
In some way, big or little, we 
can contribute to the world’s 
progress. H. A. Overstreet says 
in his helpful book The Mature 
Mind that the sum of our mat- 
ure acts, in each of us and in all 
of us, may make the difference 
between a world headed for des- 


truction & world headed for 
creative ful nt. 
Seeking Culture 


It is only natural that much 
of the learning of early years 
should be devoted to making a 
go of practical life. Parents sac- 
rifice their selfish interests to 
provide their children with the 
best education in preparation 
for making a living. But there 
is also, even in elementary sch- 
ool education, a sort of know- 
ledge that.does not contribute 
to making a living but to better 
living. This is the door through 
which we enter upon a kingdom 
of beauty, literature, art and 
culture. 

To go on learning past the 
Schoolday period is to continue 
developing taste and enjoyment. 
We train our eyes and our ears 
and our judgment, so that we 
awaken the spirit of fine per- 
ception of beauty, of generous 
admiration for what is noble 
and true. 

There are many definitions of 
culture, but the sort of culture 
we have in mind includes three 
attributes. 

It trdins workers to have bet- 
ter understanding of the -ins- 
and-outs of their jobs, so that 
they know how they fit in with 
the laws of production and con- 
sumption. It helps workers to 
develop their true selves thro- 
ugh intellectual or manual act- 
ivity. 

- Culture qualifies everyone to 
assume his responsibilities as a 
Person and as a citizen, not only 
in his workshop, his trade union 
and his family, but also in his 
community and in the world 


of war and economics. They will 
show us that the puzzling ques- 
tions associated with good and 
evil, love and hate, happiness 
and misery, life and death— 
these have not changed very 
much over the ages. What the 
‘writers of good books said cen- 
turies ago may be the very thing 
to help us find serenity today. 


The voices that speak to us 
across the birth and death and 
rebirth of nations touch every 
emotion of our generation. They 
provide us with a sense of pro- 
Portion, a standard of values, 
and a profound respect for the 
truth. 


Some Advantages 

Out of continued learning 
there come advantages not to 
be otherwise gained. One that 
will commend itself to many is 
the ability of self-expression. 
Another is skill in doing things 
in a creative way. These—self- 
expression and making—are 
ways in which we can in some 
measure discharge* the obliga- 
tion we feel as debtors to life. « 


' Of greatest importance, per- 
haps, is the ability that contin- 
ued learning gives us to think 
straight. We are apt to drift into 
& way of thinking with our hop- 
es and our fears and our ignor- 
ance. 


Straight thinking is based up- 
on knowledge. How can a man 
think if he doesn’t know? Dr. W. 
E. McNeill told at the Autumn 
Convocation at Queen’ Univer- 
sity a few years ago how Charles 
Darwin gathered biological facts 
for twenty. years without seeing 
any binding relationship. Then, 
said Dr. Mc Neill, while Darwin 
was walking through an English 
country lane, the idea of evolu- 
tion came to him suddenly. 
That’s what thinking is—the 


flashing emergence of an ideaj 


after facts have been mulled ov- 
er a long time. 


Intellectual curiosity can be 


community. It makes freedom/satisfied only by continued 


that he is created capable of|we can solve and those that 


being. 
We Seek Principles 
W seek, in our continuing ed- 


must be left to some other 
power. 


Many of the vexing questions 


ucation, principles. They are |ofrtoday grow out of world sit- 


hardy, covertible and 
Principles do not 
year to year under the vicissi- 
tudes of life; they can be applied 
to different situations, 


profitable. | uations. We need to judge their 
change from |significance, deciue how far we 


shall allow them to penetrate 
our spirits, and accommodate 


and addjourselves accordingly. Life be- 


their measure of judgment to!comes inexhaustibly interesting, 
our thinking; and they give sat-|Instead of just perversely frust- 


isfaction because we 


feel that, |rating, 


when we continue to 


having added a principle to our|learn About it. 


stock we have gained something 
of great value. 


making choices. 


need abundant growth of learn- 
ing, participation in commun- 
ity, school, church and social 
affairs, an attitude of free en- 
quiry, and the love of beauty, 
peace and kindness. Upon this 
base continued learning will en- 
able us to adapt ourselves intell- 
igently. and purposefully to 
social change. 


A Philosophy 

Out of continued learning 
there is bound to grow a better 
philosophy than we should be 
able to base upon immature 
thought. We need philosophy, if 
for no better reason than that 
things are happening politically, 
economically and socially which 
we must take into account. No 
mere star-dust hope will serve. 

It may appear strange to talk 
of philosophy when every day is 
so crowded with doing and with 
talking that there seems to be 
no room for contemplation. But 
adult people who seek to be ma- 
ture must make time to search 
their hearts and minds if they 
are to find any meaning in their 
lives. The alternative is to drift 
aimlessly, buffeted by every 
shifting wind. 

What is meant by philosophy 
involves many things, such as 
seeing beyond our immediate 
tasks and gaining a sense of life 
‘85a whole; making ourselves 
richer in thought and feeling 
and beauty by drawing on our 
cultural heritage; taking up as 
our own the good things “from 
our rich tradition. 

As Hayward Keniston said in 
,an article he called The Human- 
|ities in a Scientific World, it is 
only in the realms of philosophy, 
art and religion that we may 
;hope to find salvation for the 
human spirit. Man must have 
faith of some sort if he is to live 
as happily and as nobly as he 
might. 


Possible for All 

The sort of continued learning 
written about in this Monthly 
Letter is possible for everyone in 
Canada. No matter how little 
School education one may have, 
orat what age this continued 
learning is taken up, the joys 
and advantages of further 
learning are available. 

As long ago as 1928 a book was 
published, called Adult Learn- 
ing, in which there was knocked 
down once and for all the old 
idea that childhood is the time 
for learning and adulthood the 
time of having tearned. Since 
then it has been said by eminent 
Psychologists and educators that 
it is a threat to our whole socie- 
ty to have peopie stop learning 
and sit back in cumplacent un- 
changeability in a world that is 
constantly changing. 

Continued learning is essent- 
fally self-teaching. There is no 
compulsion except the compul- 
ion of one’s own spirit and the 
desire to participate usefully in 
society. i 
. Many persons who cannot 
study in solitude will find it eas- 
fer to join in study groups where 
;members raise questions, define 
them, explain their elements, 


to solve or at least t 


One group read The Teachings 
of Epictetus, a chapter a week, 
followed by discussion and an 
attempt to apply what was 
learned from the Stoic philoso- 
Pher’s ideas to today’s world, 
Another group selects a topic a 
week, such as “sympathy” or 
“honesty”, and brings to bear 
upon it all that members can 
contribute to clarify it and show 
its place in everyday life. 

When larger groups are desir- 
able, we think of the lighted 
school. There is no reason, it is 
often said, why schools be un- 
used in the evening if there are 
adults eager to learn. Public lib- 
raries in some centres are used 
jby discussion circles. Churches, 
too, aret using their halls for this 
continued learning by adults, 
The new armouries at Sault Ste. 
Marie, home of a Canadian Mil- 
itla regiment, is to be used as a 
social and recreation centre by 
the whole community. 

Don’t Procrastinate 


To continue learning is im- 

;Portant enough to demand top 

place when we are planning how 

we shall use our time. We are in. 
danger of putting off until some 

tomorrow the very thing that 

will make tomorrow worth liv- 

ing. 

We are so much on the go, 
with this and that demanding 
attention, that we fall utterly to 
gain the serenity that should be 
ours, the serenity that comes of 
feeling significant because of 
some grace or quality or know- 
ledge we have acquired. 


We are not self-sufficient. Our 
physical survival depends upon 
constant access to material re- 
sources Outside our bodies. In 
like manner, our growth into 
spiritual individuality depends 
upon our keeping ourselves link- 
ed in one way or another with 
our spiritual sources, 


We must not throw up our 
hands in the face of events or. 
of pressure, and await with sto- 
icism some impending catacl- 
ysm to which our civilization 
may at times appear to be rush- 
ing. No one need feel powerless, 
if he will take the trouble to 
continue learning about mank- 
ind and broadening his visioh | 
In fact, if we learn soon enough, 
adversity may not fall upon us, 
and the future of mankind may 
be happier than any part of his 
past. —The Royal Bank of 

Canada Monthly Letter, 
May, 1952. 
—_.__ 


‘The printer must put his lab- 
our and materals to the best 
Possible use in disseminating 
knowledge more widely, convey- 
ing news more speedily, express- 
ing information more clearly, 
commemorating events more 
gracefully and adorning life 
more beautifully.” 


—Winston Churchill. 


|When a man turns green with 
envy, he is ripe for trouble. 


In this sense the world is growing 
better. Many ills of yesterday have 
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It is important that not only lea- 
ders but all the people should know, 
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progress, not only of their 
try but! of the world. Let 
some of our achievements, 
in Northern Electric’ Com- 
pangs booklet’ Forward with .Can- 
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Nine years after Confederation 
Alexander Gi 


aE 


last hoping for utopia. To some it 


sear census recored 14,009,429 peo- 
le. 


Like 


People have contributed | CO! 


Drogress 
bout pandemoni 
tion of this 
over half Europe. 


target for allen agitation. 
About Utopia 


re 
Uke the simple time of their youth, 
when they walked two miles to the 


af. it, ging bee ora 

bee or a sugaring-off’ was 

a great event. To others it is a 

dream castle out of fay fairy tale, but 
0. 


rigts | vith modera cosas 


It is easy to show Canada’s in- 
dustrial progress statistically. 


if grace- 
may hope to continue 
to no country on earth. 


Dangers in Progress 
There are, or course, dangers in 


The search for a readymade Uto- 
pia has always ended in disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment. Utopia 
like every other city and state, has 
to be built, and who is to build it ex- ° 
cept us? B means~work, and 
whatever utopia we reach will be 
built by ourselves. We cannot find in 
the prospect of some distant tomor- 
row any, even faint, justification for 
laziness or do-nothingism today. 

No matter where we are going, we 
are always starting from where we 
are now. my 
We ars weak 


. Expecting t 
solved the problem in 
been 


thing 
works; now I can start over again.” 
‘When Sir Isaac Newton's dog upset 
a taper and burned the 
laborious 


(Continued on page 8, Col. 1) 
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A New Era For John Tracy 
Clinic 


by Harriet Montague 


Saturday, May 3, 1952, just ten|vities, 


years after the John Tracy Clinic 


Spencer 

rapidly expan 01 
with a record of service to thou- 
sands of young deaf children and 
their parents. 


Ehboriy but in ide wid rt of 
rly, ‘@ world-wide 501 
th Mrs. 


she herself arose to 
fence gave her a standing ovation. 


the mothers and fathers of these 
little deaf and hard of hearing 
children,’ and to the children them- 
selves.” 

‘Whenever she talks about the his- 
tory of the John Tracy Clinic, Mrs. 
Tracy insists that, like Topsy, “it 
jes’ growed.” It began one summer 
when she was asked to address a 
small group of mothers of deaf 
children at the University of South- 
ern California. These,mothers asked 


parents of 
by 
teaching the! 

were jou enough for admission to 


her to come and talk to them re-|schoo! 


gularly. The group expanded, and 
at last fifty or more mothers met at 
the Tracy ranch in Encino to make 
plans for a permanent organization 
“to help little deaf children and 
their parents.” A small cottage on 
the University campus was secured, 
and a nursery school teacher was 
engaged to care for the children on 
the playground while Mrs. Tracy 
and the mothers discussed their pro- 
blems. Miss Mary New, of the Lex- 
ington School in New York, spent 
part of the summer of 1942 helping 
the plan along, and the Clinic grad- 
ually took form. Thexfirst_mention 
of it in the VOLTA REVIEW ap- 
peared in a news note in the issue 
for December, 1942, announcing that 
“Mrs. Spencer Tracy has recently 
established, at the University. of 
Southern California in Los Angeles, 
the John Tracy Clinic for Mothers 
of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child- 
ren. ... It is to be a place where 
mothers of preschool children with 
defective hearing may tome for ad- 
vice, instruction and encourage- 
ment.” 

A psychologist was secured to lec- 
ture to the mothers and Miss Hattie 
Harrell, now of the Maxon Oral 
School in Portland, Oregon, was en- 
gaged. to teach the children. That 
was ten years ago. Each year the 
staff and the program have grown. 

ll cottage became two 
cottages and then three: and as 
these were soon found inadequate to 
care for the large numbers of par- 
ents who applied for help, a move- 
ment was begun to raise money for 
a building. It took seven years to ga- 
ther the funds, but now the $250,000 
building is all paid for, and it was 
built entirely by voluntary subs- 
cription. It is large, spacious, and 
carefully planned to serve both par- 
ents and children. There are com- 
modious and well equipped play 


the teaching without disturbing tu- 
tors or children; there are offices, 
consultation rooms, two big kitch- 
ens, a staff dining room, a lounge 
for the mothers; there are two big 
lecture rooms which may be thrown 
. together to make an auditorium for 


Teachers Concerned About 


edness 


The Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion has prepared for distribution to 
secondary school teachers a booklet 
dealing with the training of youth for 
world citizenship. Entitled “Youth 
and .World-Mindedness,” it is a 
symposium of opinions expressed by 
Ontario teachers on this subject. 


The beginning of the atomic age 
caught the human race without ade- 
quate intellectual and spiritual pre- 
paredness and has resulted in much 
soul-searching among educators. 
‘Ontario teachers are agreed that, to 
prepare the younger generation to 
fit in the new world structure, they 
must, first of all, see to it that the 
school community is a place where 
the day-to-day obligations are reco- 
gnized and that it provides the pupil 
with a vital democratic experience. 
It must be both a workshop and a 
replica of what is advocated for the 
larger community of the nation and 
of the world for, if the school envi- 
ronment is a contradiction of what is 
declared to be desirable beyond its 
walls! teaching is unrealistic and 


In’ the second place, teachers feel 
they must help the pupil to be sensi- 
tive to and deeply interested in the 
world and its mounting problems. 
‘There was a time when to think 
almost wholly in terms of one’s own 
locality was both natural and sen- 
sible. But anyone who does that 
today has lost contact with reality 
since rapid change on a world scale 
affects everyone so intimately that 
today everyone has a vital stake in 
the world community. One must 
learn to think internationally almost 
as readily as to think locally or 
nationally. 

In the third place, teachers feel 
they can-and should make each sub- 
ject on the curriculum a window 
through which the pupil may see his 
jpart in the creation of a stable world 
society. The creation of a new world 
order calls for qualities of mind 
land spirit beyond what the world 


Training On World - Mind-|?' 


Part of Education 
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disputes 
give in a little 
rather than resorting to 


along 

the child gets up in the morning 
until he goes to bed at night. It is 
not something that ends with the 


that requires teacher. 

and parent to always be on the alert. 
Work is undone by carelessness or 
neglect of anyone of us in the chain 
of affairs of the child’s everyday life 
To tell the child to be truthful and 
honest is not enough, we must tell 
him why he should be and do this 
and that and illustrate our’ point in 
every possible case. We must re- 
member that children are imitators 
and that we can expect little more 
than the example we set before 
them. If we all work together on 
this aspect of training our children 
we will be doing them a great service 
as it is amply illustrated that some 
of our greatest men achieved their 
greatness because of their character 
training rather than their formal 
academic education. 


—The New Mexico Progress. 


Now Listen Children 
by Evelyn Crickmore 
, THE CANDY KIDS 
Have you noticed how quickly 
these fall days are flying past? 
Pretty soon it will be time to start 
practising for Christmas concerts. 


to take away?” 
Pop: 


all-day sucker. Now I have nothing 
to worry about because I'm Peanut 
Taffy.” * 

Caramel; “Huh, Peanut Taffy 
you're just nutty, and a bit cracked 
too. I'll last longer than you be- 
cause I'm Caramel. People who are 
choosey 


“You're stuck on 
yourself Caramel. But you're not 
half as popular as I am. I’m Choco- 
late Bar.” > 
Jelly Bean: “Well, Chocolate Bar, 
‘I've heard lots of complaints about 
you. You're just a see-saw. Now up, 
now down, 6 cent, 7 cents, 8 cents. 
But never 5 cents any more. As for 
me I'm always a favourite. I'm Jelly 


Candy Kisses: “You Jelly Bean! 
You're so old you're almost a has- 
been. I'm more modern than you. 
I'm Candy Kisses. And who ever 
got tired of kisses? They'll never go 


y jout of style.” 
Chewing Gi 


‘They're a special 

called Stolen Sweets. They're all 

right for Christmas time. But I go 

lon for ever. I'm called Chewing 

Gum.” (chews) 

Licorice (black-face):  “MOO-00. 

‘You make people look like cows. Now 
ae Licorice—All- 

sorts.” 


the Candy Kids 
steps forward at 
same tune: 


“It's a very nice song,,but here's the 
true refrain: e 

The best Christmas Candy is a pep- 
permint cane.” 


“Candy Kids" all repeat this refrain 
and, still using the same music, do a 
march or drill. 


CHRISTMAS TREE LIGHTS 
The little stars of the Milky Way" 
Were grumbling and pouting. 
They GES to their Mother Moon 


y i 
“Why can’t we have an outing? 
We're tired of shining every night 
With such a tiny glimmer. 

Uf we don't have.a little fun 
We'll just get dim and dimmer. 


“The: Earth Folk praise each great 
BIG star 


And say they gleam and glitter, 
But no one says how bright WE 


are— 
We're getting rather bitter.” 
The Mc at the Milky Way. 


oon 
Each: small star bravely winking, 
‘And said, “My pets, cheer up, be gay. 
The Earth can use your twinkling. 


“Tis Christmas time and Christmas 
Tees 

Have need: of twinklets lighter. 

With magic torch, skip down below 

And prakeleach bright tree 


So now each year, these tiny stars 
Dance merrily down to see 
The little children clapped their 


Are you going to take part in one 


hands 
When stars light up their tree. 


cream. We 

out the candles. 
money for the party. Terry will have 
ice cream 


. Brian 
and pigs at the farm. 


pretty leaves that are falling. 


Diane Wilson will have a birth- 
day soon. She will be five years old. 
She will have a party. We like 
parties. 


i 


Pagraratory II B 
Miss Anglin 
September 24 was Mary's birthday. 


September 26 was George's birthday. 
September 27 was’ Jackie's birthday. 


party. 

Many boys and girls came. 

We played with balloons and 
pissed “Pin the Tail on the Don- 
ey." 

‘We had a birthday cake, cookies, 
pears, candies and chocolate milk. 

We had fun. 
October 14 was Tommy's birthday. 


Lois, Judy Ann and Tommy help- 
ed Miss Anglin wash the dishes. 
We had fun. 


Preranatory III Jr. B 
Miss M. L. Gaebel 
Phyllis’ and Danny's Party 


them, Wednesday 
Put on our good clothes. We put 
Paper hats on’ our heads. 

We had a.birthday cake. Some 
pretty flowers were on it. Eleven 
yellow candles were on the cake for 
Phyilis. Eleven blue candles were on 


it for Danny. 
‘We played button - button. We 
had fun Many teachers, girls and 


spanked Phyllis and Danny. They 
blew out their candles. We clapped 
our hands 


‘We had lunch. We had maple ice- 


grape freshie to drink. It was purple. 
Miss Douglas helped Miss Gaebel. 


Ee EeGee 
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We had a good time. 


I had a good birthday party. I 
a box from mother. I liked my 


my viewmaster. 


Lynn 
@ pretty b! 


ed a game. We had fun. 
—David Harvie. 


Tip. A small girl’s name is Penny. 
A big girl’s name is Janet. A boy’s 
name is Jack. We like the book. The 
Pictures are pretty. 

—Amold Enman. 


I got a box from my mother. I 
got a new coat. It is blue and yellow. 
I lke it. I got two bars. We like 
boxes and letters. —Elaine Bennett. 


Mrs. Cameron knitted boots for 
a baby. They were blue. They were 
small. She showed us the boots. 

—Carol Ferguson. 


Donald Earle made a house. It 
has windows and doors. Donald will 
paint the house after. hile. 
‘Donald Mcintosh. 


‘We had fire-drill. We did not run. 
‘We walked fast. Mrs. Cameron 
heard the fire bell. : 

—Jimmy Henderson. 


Lynn painted a picture. He paint- 

led water, trees, a boat and a wig- 

wam. The picture is pretty. 
—Gary 


Davidson. 


‘We walked to the orchard. Many 
red apples are on the trees. Mrs. 
[Cameron put some apples in a bas- 
ket. We ate them. We liked them. 

—Lynn Jarvis. 

Allen has a view-master. He show- 
ed us some pictures. They were fun- 
ny. We laughed and laughed. 

—Nancy Van Luven. 

It is Autumn. The leaves are red. 
yellow, and brown. They are pretty. 
"The leaves are falling. We like Aut- 
umn. It is cool. ‘Donald Earle. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY 
Mrs. Ryan 
Wheat, Flour and Bread 


storm made 


broke. A barn 


—Henry Defer, 3 Voc Int. 


0 troub! 
le. It broke the lights. The trees 
burned. 


InTEaMEDIATE HisToRY 
Mr. Graham 


each article. 


The Old Stone Age 


‘A long time ago wheat was, wild 


grass. Now wheat grows on the! 


by |play 
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"Evelyn Caldwell, 2A Int.|sailed over to Canada in a little 
boat called the Mayflower. The Pil- 
Sam's Trip to Greenland Laeger ord rie createed 
Sam's father told him that he , did not know that the land 
-|would have a trip to Greenland for|°% Which they had landed was Am- 
his birthday. His “mother was busy|¢tica. On the shores of this land. 
doing something for him. Sam|!dians lived. They thought these 
brought some baggage. He rode on|People were white gods. The Pilgrims 
Preraratory III Sr. C the train with his father to the air-|!eamed many things from the Ins 
port. He went inside the airplane.|‘ans and stated to sow the land 
Mrs. Cameron The airplane was ready to fly. 1¢|With grain, wheat, oags, barley. corn 
got|Went Up, up, up. Sam was very glad 8nd vegetables. In Novernber of tint 
Eet|to ride in the airplane. The airplane |same year. they held a feast and in 
a box from phe boys and girls Uked | W85 Very tie. “Sam saw the Great|Vited the indians to join them. After 
and girls liked Northern Forest in Labrador. ‘The| ey finished eating, they prayed to 
Great Northern Forest looked like|God to thank Him for all the things 
‘Allen had a birthday | grass because the airplane flew high |Hey had. 
party. is twelve. years old.|above it. The airplane stopped at La- So that is why we celebrate our 
Allen is eleven yearal old. We7 had jbredor: oy Sead meeps to| Thanksgiving to this day. 
irthday cake, cream, stop! reenland Mary 2g 
candies, grapes, and orange juice.jon the Ice Cap. It was very cold. Tatra SATO 
Many boys and girls came. We play-|They went to the Weather Station The People of Holland 


wooden shoes. The Dutch people 
have big fields of tulips. A windmill 
pumps the water for the tulips. The 
colours of the tulips are red, pink, 
blue, white, black, orange, yellow 
and purple. 

Norman Reggie 1A Int. 


Natural ScIgENcE 
Miss Van Allen 
«* Autumn Days 
September, October, and Nov 


play “house” with leaves. 


Peaches, pears, plums, apples and 
grapes are ripe. We eat many vege- 
‘tables from our z 

The squirrels hide nuts in the 
ground or they bring nuts for stor- 
ing in-winter. 

The birds flock to fly south. They 
do not like the cold weather. 

Seeds come from flowers and wild 
in the air. They 


So, it is autumn. It is a lovely sea- 
son. I like it the best of all. 
—Donna Roult, 4A Int. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Christmas Vacation 


School will close on Wednesday, 
December 17, and pupils living 
in Northern Ontario will leave by 
train for home late that afternoon. 


or be called for on that day. 


After vacation pupils will return 
to the O.S.D. on Tuesday, January 
6th. 

Letters were sent to all parents on 
November 22nd and at the time of 
writing very many railway fares 
have been received. It is likely that 
340 of the 361 pupils enrolled will 
be going home, leaving only from 
20 to 25 to be cared for at the school. 
Those who remain, while disappoin- 
ted in not being able to go home, 
will have entertainment provided 
for them. 

In keeping with the practices of 
other years a Christmas Pageant 
will be presented for the pupils on 
the afternoon of December 12th and 
repeated for the public in the eve- 
ning at 8.15. During the week of 
December 15th, it is expected that 
Santa Claus will make his annual 
appearance. 


Christmas Entertainment 

The annual Christmas Pageant 
will be presented in the school aud- 
itorlum on Friday, December 12th. 
at 2:30 p.m. and 8:15 p.m. 
ternoon programme is for the’ child- 
ren and staff of the school. In the 
evening an offering will be taken 
at the door for the Pupils’ Benefit 
Pund. The public is invited for the 
evening programme and it is hoped 
many parents of our children may 
find it possible to be present. 


Geo. F. Stewart Teacher, 


Editor, Dies in 94th Year 

Former teacher and editor of the 
school paper at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf for many years and a 
resident in Belleville for over 60 
years, George Ferdinand Stewart, 77 
Highland Ave.. died in the Belleville 
General Hospital on Sunday, Oct- 
ober 26, 1952. after being in failing 
health for some time. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Brant- 
ford 93 years ago, being the son of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ste- 
wart. After completing his education 


pointed teacher and editor of the 
school paper at the O.S.D. and con- 
tinued as a teacher in that school 
until 1931. He continued as editor of 
the paper until 1935, when he re- 
tired. 


He was a man of great intellect, Com! 
of kindly disposition. had the fac- 
ulty of making and keeping friends 
and he was beloved by all the stud- 


e af-| 


The funeral took place Tuesday 
afternoon, October 28, from his 


erman and H. J. Clarke. 

Active bearers were. S. Cherrie, 
A. Rogers, Dick Goodfellow, J. Chard, 
A. Jordan and E. Tenant. 

The adult deaf were represented 
at the funeral by Mr. and Mrs. Doyle 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harris of Toronto, 
former students of Mr. Stewart's 

The staff of the OSD. were re- 


—The Ontario Intelligencer. 


Editors’ Note: 

In reporting the death of Mr. 
George F. Stewart in this issue it 
seemed to be appropriate that the 
valedictory he wrote in June, 1935, 
after concluding forty-five years as 
Editor of the should be 
reprinted in the issue. 


JUNE 1935 ~ 
VALEDICTORY 
‘Tis not the tale of years men live 


‘And what we lose, we gain. 
We live but once, and may not 


choose 
To pass this way again. 

“This is the last issue of the Can- 
jadian for this session.” Very many 
jtimes I have penned these words, 
usually with a sigh of relief; but very 
|different are the emotions with which 
I write them now. for they denote not 
lonty the close of another year but 
|the end of the journey too, and I may 
|not pass this way again. 
| For forty-one years I have been 
the editor of the Canadian, and it 
is with reluctance and sincere regret 
that I now write “finis” and lay 
|down my pen. But I cherish this gra- | 
tification that, whatever may have 
|been the merit or demerit of my work 
jas teacher and editor, to it I have 


Jenergy and such ability as I possess. 
|fuly how far short I have come of | 
achieving 


| the aims and ideals I tried | 
ever to keep in view. 


| In closing I wish to extend my va-/| 


‘|preciated when written and express 
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8 joy for me to do so. 
I pass on. Other, and I di 


efficiency, 
current of life’s activities must 
unceasingly onward. As for myself 
I need not be missed if another suc- 
ceed me, 


not missed by the reaper, 
only remembered by what 
has done. 

—Gronce F. Srewarr. 


He is 


Editor’s Note: 
‘When I became Superintendent in 


contributed articles for publication. 
(He reported the Convention of the 
(Ontario Association of the Deaf, 
held in Hamilton, June 27-30, 1936. 
The Can- 


my part on the programme were ap- 


very clearly what I have tried to do 
during seventeen years as Superin- 
tendent of the OSD. and editor of 
‘The Canadian. 


DECEMBER 1936 
ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 


Convention, Hamilton, June 27-30 
by George F. Stewart 
Nothing that occurred at the Con- 


freely with the members try- 
to gain as clear an insight as 
possible with their mental proces-/ 
ses and specific problems, and there! 


gled 
ing 


He as-! 
everyone present. His | 

01 a wide 
range, and despite the fact that he 
had just completed his first session 
as Superintendent of the 


|lidictory greetings and warmest gra- 
ititude: | 


|served. for the patient consideration | 
jand unife and assistance | 


sincere 
and goodwill I feel assured. i 
| To all the pupils whom it has been 


displayed a remarkable comprehen-| 
sion of the problems relating to the| 
educational and general welfare of| 


was very glad to be present and lis- | 


e 
was glad to get their point of view, 
and was pleased with the kindly’ 


ane. 


tacts with “each other and their 
obvious necessity at such a gather- 


courtesies and cordial reception 
their sympathy and friendly regard, 
again assured 


and 
[would do his utmost 
jhighest welfare of the pupils 


Province. 


lof the Canadian published in April 
editor included an article on The 
Canadian. 


ries taught at the Institution and a 


shop 

in 1892, largely because of Mr. Nur- 
se's earnest advocacy, it was decided 
wed 
that 
learn type- 
ish 


be 
ication between the School and par- 
ents and friends of the pupils. Mr. 
(Mathison was the nominal 
but the actual editor was Mr. J. B. 


~jhad full charge and responsibility.” 
jadian Mute, but when the name of 


dropped and since then the paper 


Ford, E.’Payne and John Spanner 


jappointed” 
Note: The follow! tribute to Mr. 
by Miss Pord is reproduc- 


School, | Stewart 


them that he Mr. Stewart 
jthe Canadian 


NTS SG REF, 


‘The Late George F. Stewart 


ing as this. 
He thanked them everyone for the 


to promote 
his care, and of all the deaf of 


THE CANADIAN 
In the Diamond Jubilee Edition 


1931 the late George F. Stewart, 


was equipped for this purpose. 


to publish a school 
@ number of 


subscribers; 
&@ medium of commun- 


editor, 


Ashley, until his death in 1894. Prom 
that time Mr. George Stewart has 


The original name was The Can- 


has been well and favourably known 
as “The Canadian.” 

The Instructors in printing were 
Messrs John T. Burns, Charles R. 


from 1891 to 1928, when the present 
r Mr. LE. Morrison was 


ed as Miss Ford served as a teacher 
at the OSD. for forty-two years 
and Mr. Stewart for forty-one years. 
continued as editor of 
for another four years. 


For Editor of “Canadian” and 
Valued OSD. Staff Member 


To the report of the birthday 
Party Miss Ford added the following 


(Continued on Page 5) 


THE CANADIAN 


The following pupils were called |sTaduate of Western Ui 
to the platform and Mr. Morrison Mr. 


He stated that the guidance 


: 
i 
E 
i 


this| opportunity of paying tribute to/and their teachers have met in the Birthday Luncheon in thing; besinnitg: oe ee ee 
eto Il has made this paper one| mbly room once each month for! + tome Economics Room ment house only some forty sek 
cresttie ilvellest in the Lis, paper| (wey See eee : ago with group testing. ¢ 
family ‘and whose years have bro-| termediate Behe eee ee Education became interested in 
ught with them an ending kindll- the movement and with its growth 
ness, steadfastness and humor that D arranged by the came Intelligence testing and later ; 
have made for him ’s unique place|‘eacher in charge for the day are in the early thirties Aptitude testing. 
in the heart of every member of the| Prepared so as to include There was a tendency to place too 
staff. —Catherine Ford.;mum amount of child participati much reliance on the results of these i 
The first meeting for this year was 7 | findings. 


Note: held on October 15. The following 
ed in the Rochester Advocate arte children celebrated their birthdays. 


Catherine Mc Donald, Margaret 

editor, or ae Canadians epekiate Brohman, Cyril Cassell, Austin spidey, luncheou on November desire Played an important part. 

Mr. T. C. Forrester, eee the|2@‘ron, Sharon Kilbreath, Bruce frequently 
of the Rochester School Eynon, Donna Roult, Billy O'Neill,| Fay Westbrooke........... December 27| grouped together. Pupils were re- . 

Beth Gonneau, Teddy Boyce, Henry | George Jeffrey............. December 22]lying upon teachers to make deci- 

Defer, Gloria Marion, Lucien Martin | Mario Micetick --December 31]sions for them and all: too -fre- 

A TRIBUTE TO MR. STEWART |David Legue, Mary Ann Oare and|Mary Penfold quently we as adults by ridicule and 

Mr. George F. Stewart, our brother |Marlene Caldwell. Mr. J. G. Demeza| Donald Sattle December 4 | criticism destroyed the natural in- 

2 g Assistant Superintendent, wished| Wilfred Saumure January 9/|terests of youth. 


retired, we regret to say. Ho was an 
excellent teacher ana editor and his 
retirement is a real loss to the 


them “Many Happy Returns”. They 
were invited to a birthday luncheon 
in the Home Economics Room prep- 
jared and served by a group of senior 
girls under the guidance of Miss 


“January 16 
(Birthday luncheon on December 3) 


you.” 


From these observations it be- 


Rare that our objective 
was to lead the pupil to acquire 
After Mr. Morrison's greetings, er to deci S 
everyone sang “Happy Birthday to| bar’ make decisions for him 


Lerner? After the singing of two so! 
ngs the 
Mr. Stewart.s early experience aft-| isos returned to thelr rooms. 


er graduation from Normal College 
was that of a newspaper man. His 
professional training as well as wide 
knowledge of literature and a facile 
pen provided unusual equipment for 


The classes then Jolned in reading | portunity, through: caiereor coor : 

‘ag.c.| Mother poem. “Aut ° {n|/tacts to show the pupils what world 
“| singing “There's A Long Long Trail- opportunities are like, gi th 

Winding: basic information so that they may 
The programme concluded with | use it ‘as a means of choosing what 
announcements about the Remem-|ever fields of life work they may 
his job and enabled him to produce Assembly brance Day Service and about. the |enter. 
@ paper that for interesting and The Ne ber Birthday Assembly senior party schedule for November A 
suitable material and also from the|,rhe, November Mut pupils. took | 19th. cM. 
typographical standpoint, stood 10 /-iace in the Assembly room on Wed- 


“At the schools for the deat. The high [Be248Y morning, November 8. Remembrance Day able and it must lead to self deci- 
: Mr. W. J. Morrison, Mr. J.G.Dem- 


sions that pupils as individuals be- 

character of his articles As November llth. is a school 5 

Foe eS ete ecient ren with thelr tesehers  gatrercd|Douday in Ontario, our Remem.| Zine, Rot, only acceptable to, them- 
for his fellow editors to surpass. jren with their teachers gathered! prance Day programme was held in which ever field they enter. dl 

Rochester Advocate.. Dec, 1935./and’ good wishes to the following 
Sey ange. children whose birthdays are Association thanked Mr. Beattie for 
. Purpose of the programme was ex- 9 

Noxember/ or {December plained by the Superintendent in a and speaking to the Asso- 

On July 14, Dr. Harris Taylor,|Larry Armes November 6. for his visit to the OS.D. from the 

Oe ene Pest, Known educators /Rosabelle Marshall . November 21.|1. Unfurling the flag at half-mast.| oartment and also for hie very 

‘ 


Intermediate Birthday 


there to extend birthday greetings| the school auditorium on Monday, 
November 10th, at 1040 AM. The| Mr. Hodgson on behalf of the 
Dr. Harris Taylor Passes xa Sates coming and 0. 
Elizabeth Moore ‘ovember - 17. ciation. . Morrison also vo! 
Away Jackie Wales November 24.1 Of tha voice oOeTAMe COnsisted appreciation te na esc ae 


of the deaf passed away at St. Bar-|Margherita Pesci December 4.|/2. Laying wreath before a wooden|tine address. 

nabas “Hospital, New York City,|Lois McNaught December 10.) cross. W. Horraan 

at the age of 87. He was born at|Nancy Moon December 10./3 two minutes” silence. ‘i 

West Point, Mississippi, Septem-|Marilyn Lawrence December 10.|4 iting bi lis of * a. Secretary 
ber 23, 1864. A graduate of Trinity) 4 programme was given as fol-|* Reciting by pupils of “In Fland- 

University, San Antonio, Texas, that |iy5- fe Rieldsiiand ‘© God Our Help fe Sitepdtestrel sedis fe 
institution conferred the degree of e if es . 

doctor of laws upon him in 1935. A|Teacher in Charge—Mrs. A. wan" |5. Raising the flag. Ferenta Ot Dest NX 
similar degree had been conferred "|6. Recii by pupils of God Save 

by Cumberland — University, Pianist—Mr. A. Gordon. the od a: Will be interested in seeing the 


“anon, Tennessee in 1912. Dr. Taylor |1. 
was for twenty-six years superin-|2. 
tendent of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York. He posses- 
sed wide experience having taught 


Directory of Organizations in 
America—of and for the Deaf 
Foundations and Inform- 
ation Centers for the 

Deaf. 


Prayer. Li used ils 
Birthday Greetings extended to| conta see the words on the screen at 
the above children by Mr. W. J.!the front of the auditorlum, The 

“f programme was under the direction 
Song—“Happy Birthday to|or Mr. Alec Gordon with the foll- 


bd 


in Ji thes: Texas, avanis and |! You. owing” pupils of the graduating Homes for the Aged Deaf 
fanuucky Schools prior to assuming|, an invitation was given to: the| Clase ashintiny: Lorre pest teres 
Teen Nem On: children to attend a special/rula Cayer, Charles Denomme, for the Deaf 
fen ned peat gmarked  terary| birthday juncheon in the Home| Fist “Garnett” Margarete oe Medical Work for the 
rhe e's eae | Ea ee, Sree [faa ade vor Marin age; Meat 
y he @ strong lu- 19. This luncheon prepa! yy rf a 
free upon the education of the deaf.) Miss KC. Daly and the girls of the| McPherson, Lilian MeOrmond, Joan Pecrtmy eH ous 


He also served for ten years as Pre- 
sident of the Volta Speech Associa-|5, 
ion. 


Home Economics 


Recreational and -Athleti: 
Songs: Lead by the pupils of Cn 2 


Organizations for the 
Deaf 


—The Maryland Bullentin|" Grade 4A. i A z 
S Cannan’ Director of Guidance Religious __ Organization 
Visit of Teachers Bless ‘This House. Addresses Association for the pets gee 
The public school teachers of Ha-| Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star. The November Meeting of Tea- feaithe Dente 
\burton, East Victoria and West Home on the Range. chers and Instructors was held in 


Speech and Hearing Or- 
ganizations 
Social and Welfare Or- 


Peterborough accompanied by their 


Be?)|the Assembly Room at 3:30 p.m. 
inspector Tir. A. Stoulfer visited our| © dear. What Can the Matter 


Did You Ever see a Lassie? oe elise ee 
God Save the Queen. ved by the & 1 Committee. — 
A % The meet was called to order 
Senior Birthday Assembly |,, "ip." Sung net Called to order 
“Everyone appre-|The second birthday assembly of/who called upon Mr: Peter Mayhew. 
your school. We/ the fall term was held in the audi-/one of the new members of our. staff 
what a wonderful staff you|torium on Wednesday, November/and an accomplished pianist who 
have, when we saw the amazing re-| 5th. delighted his. audience with two 
Sults of their labours." The -programme opened with ev- | Piano selections. 
eryone singing, “Take Me Out to the| Miss Burnside then asked Mr. 
Helen Keller—Fourth Most|Ball Game.” A cartoon announcing |Cunningham to introduce the guest 
Admired Woman 


the Volleyball Jamboree was then |speaker Mr. H. R. Beattie, 
Deaf, Blind Helen Keller ranked | reading of a poem. “In The Fall” |+ion, Province of Ontario. C 


Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the 


Deaf. 

Convention -of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. 
January issue $2.00. Yearly 
subscription. five issues, $4.00. 
Advertisement. 


CO a a err ae eae 


CORO OOOO ICs iC SCC k Ci ii it i a ir ar ae aa 


.. Director 
flashed on the screen.. The Choral|of Guidance, Department of Educa- 


ete. 


i wl cn qepaacs: & agapag 
Har iH ae: | HH suit He Hi ai Hid vs ee ae Bands gyeks HEE" 
cee ae He el Lia tae gl i 
ee Re th fatty tay a ea aig a ie : Beth de baigiant {e: 
auluabinds a aptldas al Hi ae BEG Fl iy fi Lee 4 ALE ge datsl » Ff Fe ee aye 
hel es ay Fe aneet alligh 
ie Ad SUE fini ap ili aie ae ie bay 
Patt Ae it goat © bfaa! Hs ae 3 tlh Hyg: said PATE ae LE alll ES 
ie relies lite Fane ne pani! Ee lan dite ua 
lt ca en ied re ie ie aah ic i Heat 
ag a fnqecetiereelct it teele guts aah ili heute pit ie 
ae a4 TTT dene a eee ee lestliak ull Hy ae weeaee itt site! Halli, ae 
| ie ae ee ata at at tee at 
, | H d dite E i pe a ee ae ae 
. | ahet ne nh heh ah ah ba alt a Hue HE if adsaycaltyel Aype=ay3 ‘ i as 
Bee : Ha a i ee Sti bisa ae mt ee | 
"928 LUTE 8 ga 2 s a, ie EI ae Eda ai : pia eeagtar al EL ? fase a33 
ale ane ies ai al 
rail ae aR ea BH! inet Helle alias 
Fg ili lit ae i dy Le ue ae a 
| i pe ii Gallp [itd tp petit: get iy Oitg 2, elegaaal Ene ane a 
4 lea iy Gd legal allt pel inilaciel ea cst 
HE Mihi | ao TORR Hal lls aay He alae ii 
A Hindi ay all nsaital seein |S biasing a 
REbaE HIE HE esis gat, deg é ail ge 2 | | Za eubga ie 44 a 5 82 # sess 
MUTE eer aide e Hail vane jal 
suieg "43723 S3h5eg 28883 “he balay 


THE CANADIAN. 


A Deaf, Blind Gir!’s Letter 
Editor's Note: 


PRESEEL, 
eal 
EL 
i 
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Miss Fearon. asked me to write to 
yu all school 


bse 
Bed og 
a 
i 


£8 
age 


I have a lot of papers to read this 
We had a grand time at 
year. One is called Current Events 
‘and |CUr Party and we were very thank-Jand ‘the other is called Every Week. 


BREE 
bales 


or ber and will mi hen thi 
in \pol- He ae SENIOR SCHOOL loom is reset forme. 
and re-!mond Panke, Grant Drury and Billy Senior Language ' aa 

. Gardner. Mr. P. Mayhew Labour Force Stands At 


Bea 


Globes Trotters: Our Hallowe'en Party 12 
On Wednesday evening, October Bee tnereare 18 % 
He eeenneth “Senrson, George Me. | 29th. we had a hallowe’en party. The LS 
tigw Donald Dennie and Edward auditorium was decorated with or-| In spite of the fact that single 
Rosengren. ange and black streamers, and on|women with jobs outnumber 
Seeee ne ai mune oa, | thei stage therel were) manyipumn their married sisters two. to one 
" with funny faces cut in their sides. 
GIRLS’ SPORTS Many pupils in costumes, marched |{" Canada, the latter increased 
' the n 95 in agricult d 
By 1.°M. Gibson . around the auditorium. They were per cent. in agriculture ani 
During the fall months the girls| all dressed funnily; their faces were] 1.3 per cent. in non-agricultural 
usily practising for the| very strange, too. There were an old| work over the year ending Mar- 


tour 
lcoming Volleyball Jamboree which|man and woman, a family, a stret- as 
the last quarter of the game to bring |'5"t9'be held on November 5, 1952. |cher scene, the Dolly sisters, a Scot-|CH 1, 1952. Single women hold 


Albert College. Both the senior and junior teams|chman, an eraser, an automobile|ing jobs Geclined 25 per cent. 
lare entered in this tournament. The| racer, and other queer people. in agriculture and 0.2 per cent. 


seo rae OO aah. The ecilon to senior team have the following girls:| Three judges were in the centre|in non-agricultural occupations. 
use certain plays depending upon |p carers Pranler, V. Martin, E. Gar-|°! the auditorium and they picked)These were some of the statist- 


thelr position in the field, the way|nett, om Chong, M. Gansky, V. Curtis, |Out the best, costumes. The Judges|ical tacts emerging from the re- 
‘Albert; College; were lined \ up {defen eee a ee Miss Burnside) cent quarterly labour force 


For. an hour we played games|Survey conducted by the Dom- 
‘There were six captains with pete inion Bureau of Statistics. 
. Kerr, L. Kluba, C. Bennett./teams. We played good games ant 9 
OSD. ‘team as compared ree Scaniay October 27, 1987 both each team had some teachers play-| OMtario's labour force con- 
bert Colleges’ team. Average weight |teams went to B.C. to play exhibi-|ing too. We didn’t have ‘time 'to play | sisted of some 1,834,000 persons 
ares nea pe A rerase weight, tion games. Unfortunately, ti the last two games, unfortunately. jat work or who were in search 
o lege’s line, roved to e school by! after the games were over we had as 
back fleld 165 Ibs; Albert Colleges’ |trimming us by the following margin. lout tanen’ We each hed hot does two btioes ply = pai 
180 ;tbe. Bre. B.C1. 34 vs. OSD. 13 and a piece of pumpkin ple with ice- y Pel A 
The OSD. line-up is as follows: |Jrs. B.CI. 33 vs. OSD. 20 cream on top ofthe pie.. There was |OVer the year. This represented 
Charles Denomme—captain and left] The experience and practice for/apple cider to drink. a rate of growth which sur- 
half. be} girls) thoush twee Srimsensuran le. wel sre lthenk full tole progamme | passed the average rate for Ca- 
David Elliot—quarter. ‘and we hope with more hard » Bland lun ‘ommit or giving us 
Peter Kiym—right half. good showing of our skill will be dis-|an enjoyable party. nada as a whole. The male to 
Billy Hemphili—full back. played at the Jamboree. —Vivian Curtis, 3A Sr.|female worker ratio was three 3 
Charles Beaumont—flying wing. ‘This term the young girls in 1 and ——_ to one, the ‘former having in- 
David Hunter—right end. 2 Dormitories come to the gym for Birthday Dinner creased 1.7 per cent. and the 
latter 1.9 per cent. Males in- 


Belt Deer Sent tess, jegehalti how. every 7atternoon sand Home Economics Room 
Peter Deftose-ieft inside. ¢ preci Tobin, “Thythmle. exer- October 15, 1952 creased by two per cent. in non- 
Marlo Micetick—left middle. cises and take part in all types of] Wednesday, October 15th, we gave/agricultural industriés, © but 
Robert Hillman—left end. games. The girls enjoy their period in]a birthday party to eight pupils./their numbers in ‘agriculture 
Burton Foster—centre, the gym very mucb. ‘They came at 11:15 P.M., and sat at remained relatively ‘stationary. 
Jerome Winterhalt—sub left middle. a gaily, decorated table with candles < 
Robert Reld—sub quarter. 7 » burning. The guests were: Catherine|Females in  non-agricultral 
Intermed eee en |mc Donald, Margaret Prohman. [industries increased by 2.2 per 
nalf. y Cee Cone cust . paren. Sharon |cent., but recorded a decline in 
Herries Wiitetdsy “afternoon, October 29,|Roult and Billy O'Neill. Claudette | *8ticulture, 
Seinkle—sub ful o ‘After dinner we ran to the, resi-|Gravelle, and Mary Chong served) In’ terms of-age-groups. the 
House Leacve Basxersat, {dence and we put: on costumes. We/the delicious dinner and I was the}14-19 year category dropped 
Intermediate Boys were excited. Riosisets 4.2 per cent, while the 20-24 
basketball started| Then We went to the assembly) | made 8, Plain nite icing ana|@ge group fell 3.8 per cent. In 
cal the first day of October. The decorated it with goloured candies.jboth cases the rate of decline 
Dovey chose) Jour captains and It looked pretty with eight candles.|was greater than the national 
Kym ret rt one, with)“ a Ge —Elaine Garnett, G.C.| average. On the other hand, the 
Jarvis Carey the score Keeper whll 4 Home Economics.| 9544 and the 65 and over age- 
I referee on paler ie Grant Id le with evouips increased 42 and . 1 ae 
ad an old couple ., < .. fo ye 
Drury ‘as score keeper. The teams tHme"saces on backward. 1 was A Birthday Dinner cent., a rate of increase greater 
pecan follows: ghost. We walked around the school October 22nd thant thewaveragestor canada 
eam. to show our costumes to the small) at 11.30 this morning four girls] "y+" 4. interesting to examine 
Robert Reid—captain, Russell Ko-ichildren on the lower floor.| and four boys were sitting at a gaily, +3 c 
showakl, George Jeffrey. David Le-|The small children were glad to S¢¢/ decorated table. Indeed it was ajthe occupational status of per- . 
gue, Jackle Wales, Brian Murphy. jus but some of them were afraid. | pretty table with a Hallowe'en paper|sons holding jobs in Canada. 
fusing parca pByron Parliament, ly room looked very|table cloth and napkins. There were As of March 1, 1952, persons 
child. eye one flowers in the middie and carrot) Sith their own business, pro- 


‘The girls’ and boys’ names were|fession or farm, together with 
cui Bennett aera Warren,/those in the role of employers . 
Quinn pollens piam eannette Masci.! declined by 6.5 per cent. Un- 
eee sagem end Norman. |Paid workers in family enter- 
June Bailey and Irene Laney |Prises fell by 2 per cent., while 
served the food while I- was the|the number of paid workers 
hostess. I made the cake and Doro-|went up 2.7 per cent. in Can- 
thy Mc Arthur iced and decorated] adian industrial life. 


seem it. 
ee Sepa narie: q. c.|—Ontario Government Services. 
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pt for. the heart- 
Littlest Angel — 

suddenly, the Voice of God, like 
music, was heard through sil Paradise! 
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could have it, I would be 


And the Voice of God said: “Of all the 
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reprinted in this edition as it should 
be of interest to parents. 


A Personal Survey 
by George F. Stewart 


Supplementary to the general but 
all brief outline history of the 
Ont School for the deaf as re= 
corded in the preceding pages of 
this Jubilee Edition, the Superinten- 
dent has requested me to tell some- 
thing /regarding my personal recol- 

and observations and exper- 


I.was born in Brant County quite 

a few years ago, was educated at 
Brantford Collegiate Institute, tau- 
ght in public schools for 8 years be- 
ginning at 18 years of age, then was 
work at 


pupils, for those welfare he worked 


by day, and so he often said, dream. 
ed at night. 


for so short a time, 

markable grasp of the problems 

its and possibilities invol- 
of the 

exten! 
he is 
participa in luca 
tional work of the School, and is 
especially interested in all the known 
methods and devices of utilizing to 
the utmost whatever degree of hear- 
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activities in’ the communities in| then 


which they live. 

During my 37 years’ service at the 
O.8.D. I have seen and to some ex- 
tent taken part in great advances 


made in methods and ideals and| intelligent 


educational standards, and in the 
conceptions held regarding the in- 
tellectual and linguistic capabilities 
of the deaf, and it is a long climb 
upward from the inadequate ideals 
and ideas of sixty years ago to the 
much greater though still imperfect 
knowledge of today. I have time and 
space to dwell on only the most im- 
portant phase of the work. 


Perhaps the outstanding charac- 
teristic of id as compared to 
other animals is the ability to use 
and understand language. This is the 
golden strand out of which is woven 
the vast web of human knowledge, in 
which is enshrined all the lore of all 
the ages, the profoundest systems of 
philosophy, the erudite conceptions 
and discoveries of science, the grace- 
ful diction that embodies the lofty 
and inspired imaginations of the 


and who, by much reading 
societies such 


compare most favorably with 
ucated hearing people 


to schools, but to the curricula 
ried on in all the schools, and w! 
were no more limited as compared 
those of to-day than.was the case 
in hearing schools and colleges of 
fifty years ago, when the require- 


It is this essential foundation of] tr 


they enter school. Of course they can 
express their ideas to some extent 
in signs, but how woefully limited 


to use and to understand language, 
thus have opened to them the 
storehouses of human 
knowledge. Therefore to supply 
requirement, to enable the pu- 
to express themselves intelligibly 
to read books intelligently, is 
the supreme objective and the truly 
megnificent achievement of the 


schools for the deaf. 


| ity. I have seen 


made to induce the pupils to ex- 
press themselves in their own lan- 
guage, and in the highest classes the 
original composition work is little 
if any inferior to that of hearing 
children of similar grades and he 


compositions 
would have been a credit to any tea- 
cher in the school. 


In reading also there has been 
equal or greater progress. We en- 
courage and expect our pupils to 
read the same kinds of books that 


hearing children read and most of 
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had a “Volleyball Jamboree” 


gym. After school I saw 
playing. 


The 
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In our 
and three‘ girls. 


Preparatory I Sr. A. 
Miss M. L. Tobin 
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A Popular Book 

a story about Lassie. | 
Lassie “lay on the ground 
tes and watched the peo- 


y 


and Sam Carrach 
loved Lassie because he 
clever dog. A bad man 
because he ‘wanted to 
clever dog but Lassie did not 
je was unhappy. They 
to Scotland. The bad man 
the gates. She*slept. 
Jet her out and looked 
see if she would run away 
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“Hal Hal" because 
fought for fun with a 


Bome days Lassie got the Jeash 
on her ‘neck. She hated it. She was 
angry with it. She tried to shake it 
off her neck. She was in the gates 
again. The. men thought and tho- 
ught about Lassie. They let her free. 
She ran away and left the gates. All 
the family were very happy to see 
her again. They gave her some food. 
She lived with her family for many 
years. She was a wonderful dog. The 
book was @ good story. ? 

: —Lillian Kluba, 4A Int. 


Letter From Home 
parents write to me every week. 
ask me 

that 


“Come” to the dog. 
—s 


Srnior Reap 


Senior. 


if I am well. I read-in a 
mother and father, went 
Caledonia Fair and'-they 
nice time. They got me a very 
gift which they will send me in 
ext box and they got me some 

bars and another Pennant 
from Caledonia. It is a small one 
with a Beaver on it. 

Monday night they went to Paris 
to see Grandad for a few minutes. 
He is fine. He went to Paris Fair last 
Saturday night and while he was 
standing in line to get his ticket for, 
the concert somebody took his purse 
out of his side pocket. The purse had 
in it. Grandad said 


ford before. 


Mrs. 
saucy Mr. Red Head, 


made a fire in. the 
not put it out: Thi 
Mrs. Frisky's ho! 


‘When mother and father were at 
the Caledonia Fair a man guessed 
Daddy’s age wrong so Daddy won a 
prize. It is a very nice ornament of a 


—Harry Willson, 2A. Int. 
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signing by the-tree. He 
walk in the water. The 
Robin. 


looked at a bow and an arrow 
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Mlis Huffman 
‘There are no girls in our class. We 
have nine boys in 1 Vocational 


Howard Martin is a new boy in our 
class. He went to school at Brant- 


Our reader is called “Streets and 
Roads.” We sometimes read stories 


aw 


All the animals.did not like 
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we 


books and one magazine. Murray 
likes to read stories about animals. 
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Books 
1 lise reading) booker uite, 2A. Int. o 
‘a farm, about;-love, ‘ 
like to read the diction- Brother 
superman 2 big book of flags. I read He asked me| Harry Bell has read to 
ary and the big bopin, 1 read, “The| how I was. I was fine. He went to 
a story about 87°F ike 10 look at | church. Tt was very warm in chance boys. 
stamps. I like pretty flowers. in a| He came home Gow what to write 
book. I like red books, I-read_news— me, He did not know what to write 
book. T like eto read about'“a girl|sbout. He got tt half finished Wee 
papers urot movies. I-read about| he went to Sunday School end! see 
going to the war. I read about New | movies. They were very good. He 
Priends, about Church. I like to read ‘and finished the letter. 
in bed. —Brian* Murphy. ‘SV Int. m 
One, Poe eyed ot books. I Me ay” ie 
ch ai B olen 
Uked one Deer put a card in it On, Wednesday be dit Ce ese: 
* wrote "my ° name e Ubrary| He didn’t’ go anywhere ‘but Satur- 
Tr wrote, Ty sperpooks from book-|Gay he went-out to play at eleven 
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Year. 
ring you the best a year can 
his place in 
takes 


‘The beautiful young New 
If but my gifts youll take.’ 
taken | The noblest thing a year can 
lay : a 
In ‘the 'lap of you or me, 
Which the wise are quick to: 


And ‘fave him. greetings 
dear— : 
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caribou ener 
it 
in .winter 
she continuously came up 
Less than a dozen age 
all 
‘The little girl pointing out 
jects her teacher was saying 
(Debbie Pendarvis of Greenwood 
good job of it, Miss Betty Gru & 
teacher, explained. 
Lipreading is one of the 
hen starting out at Cedar 5; 
through 
Miss Gruss explains 
receives 
is 


she gained more 


shock|things a deaf student Hie 


@ livelihood. 
Members of 


for the purpose|He will use this 
coping with an army of grubs and| mainder of his education ant 


equipped for the bus- 
The claws, the tail, 
and the 
the neck have all been/| w! 
wore which, lacking control, would| he graduates, too. 
Christmas day and to- 
not perched on 
Florida. A deaf student 
, old-timers in the|of training before he 


grubs might be concea- 
feathered foresters, work- 


salary but on commission 
tongue 
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ril fields awing. 
the world. 


possible for me to 
make the world happier this year.’ 


d bright looks 


earth 
cheer 
As if a still voice 
Is it the young New Year whose 
words 
Are cheering as the songs 0! 
The same still v 


ring 
As when o’er Ap’ 


here 
‘When yestermorn 
‘Thrills every heart, some sense 


new ant 


It ts of no use to wish your friends 


Along the silent way, 
As if ‘twere 
Glad greetings 
Of course ¥ 
friends a happy ni 
your heart, “I wish 
a happy new year, 


‘The sleigh-bells spill their tinkling 
Some breath of good that was 

you a happy new y 

going to do all that 

a happy new year, and 

no attempt to bring happ! 
faithfully kept resolution that the 
wish should be brought to pass. 


‘Thrills evening's 
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1e lent 
homework actually 


the week-days, t 
time deci in both grades from 
Monday to Thursday night. 


Parents Also Answered 

“On the questionnaries, the par- 
ents were asked if they felt the stu- 
dents were required to do too much 
homework. Each .of these gave an 


Ontario Bchool for the Deaf 
Belleville - Ontario tly an 
——— OO ——< imate, Almost eighty percent of the 


ot 
W. J. Morrison, B.A., B.Paed., Editor |have too much homework, and the 


L. E. Morrison, Printing Instructor |much homework, or did not answer | 


__.|the question. 

“It was found that the average 
JANUARY, 1953 sfudent took longer to do his home- 
ee | OTK than the teachers he 
> £ would need. The teachers estimated 
Fe ath an average student to do the home- 

Miss Kathleen Morrison, the ave e 
youngest daughter of Superintendent work assignments in each subject, 
and Mrs. W. J. Morrison lived on the and it was found that these esti- 
OSD. campus while attending ele- mates, when combined, came to 
mentary and secondary school in pout half an hour less than the 
Belleville. After obtaining her B.A.|time the students reported spending. 
di vith first. class honours in|Also, as had been ‘expected, more 
Psychology from the University of homework time was spent on some 
‘Toronto, she attended the College of subjects than on others. There was 
Education, U. of T. During the last |5, difference of about fifteen min- 
five years she has been teaching |utes between the subject’ getting the 
English in the Collegiate Institute, most homework time, and the one 
Brockville, Ontario. getting the least. In Grade IX home- 
The following article is taken work was assigned regularly ay, 
from, the Recorder and Tithes.|prench, and Mathematics; but in 
eoceE®. Grade XU, homework was assigned 
regularly in all subjects except Phy- 
Students Not Overburdened | sical Education and Health, Shop 


By Homework Survey Work, Home Economics and Music. 
Reveals Here 


Many complaints concerning 
homework have not been justified 
according to the report of a home- 


No Time Relationship 

“One of the questions which it 
was hoped the survey would answer 
was whether the time spent on 


according © in the Brockville Colle- | homework actually benefits the stu- 


ginte Institute and Vocational Sch- 
ool, as carried out under the direc- 
tion of Miss Kathleen Morrison, The 
complete report on the survey re- 
sulted in Miss Morrison being a- 
warded a Specialist’s Certificate in 
Guidance from the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education. Her work was 


dents. Students who were recelvirig 
better marks than could be expected 
from thelr ability were spending a- 
vout fifteen minutes more a day on 


‘homework than students who were 
{doing more poorly than could be 


expected from their ability. There 
did not seem to be any significant 


done as a thesis and was submitted difference in the study conditions of 


in conformity with department re- 
quirements. 

The survey was sponsored by the 
Board of Education and a special 
homework committee of Rev. R. C. 
Plant, O. E. Keene and H. R. Phil- 
lips. Mr. Plant was chairman of the 
committee. Members of the teaching 
staff homework committee were H. 
A. McQueen, J. E. Brink, W. T. Hep- 
pleston, W. E. Hunter and Miss Mor- 
rison. 

A detailed report of the survey 
was given by Miss Morrison to the 
Board of Education at its regular 
meeting earlier this month. At that 
time she was commended for her 
work and was asked to prepare a| 
report for publication. This report 
follows: 

“No doubt many parents and stu-; 
dent have been wondering about the/ 
results of the homework survey con-| 
Auoted last Jenuary and February in 
the Brockville Collegiate Institute. 
At that time, questionnarles were! 
completed by both parents and st 
dents, and the students kept a r 


completed during the summer. 
“The results of the survey seem 
to indicate that the students are) 
not overburdened with homework.) 
On their own report, Grade XII stu-| 
dents were spending an average of| 
an hour and three quarters a night. 
and Grade IX students an average 
of an hour and ten minutes a night, | 
five nights a week, on their assigned | 
homework. Since actual time spent 
in the classroom is only five and a 


the two groups. However, no signi- 
ficant relationship could be found 
between the length of time the stu- 
dents as a whole were spending on 
their homework, and their marks. 
This is probably understandable, 
as the students who grasp the 
work more readily can usually 
complete their homework more 
quickly. On the other hand, a good 
student will often do a more thoro- 
ugh Job than a poor student: Jt was 
interesting to note, that from the 
two grades, only two students ad- 
mitted on the questionnaries that 
they seldom or never completed all 
thelr homework assignments. Al- 
though this a state of affairs for 
which the teachers would be ex- 
tremely grateful, it is doubtful if it 
can be accepted as a true one. It was 
therefore not possible to discover 
whether students who do not do 
their homework have poorer school 
achievement than the others. The 
fourteen Grade IX students who 
said that they “sometimes” com- 
pleted their homework, instead of 
“usually,” did have lower marks 
than the remainder of their grade. 


Stuy Conditions 

“Another purpose of the survey 
was to find out under what kind of 
study conditions the students were 
doing their homework. All the par- 
ents said that they attempted to 
provide suitable conditions for study, 
Approximately one-third of the stu- 
dents reported that they did their 


homework in a room where other | lished. 


people were doing other things. Al- 
though almost two-thirds of the stu- 
dents admitted that they usually or 
sometimes had the radio on while 


i 


parents said that the students did) “h’, “en, “th”, *t”, “k", and “p”, are 
Por have the radio on while study-| examples of these. Persons wie Dory 
ing. Probably the students’ report) mal ‘often do not actually 
ing. re accurate. Parente and stu-|hear these sounds as produced in 
dents agreed that musical programs | average conversation except when 
(rere the most frequent cholce, and|near the . Beldom is it real- 
comedy second. However, there| ized that sounds are not really 
Cored to be little difference in marks) heard. ‘The mind fills in what the 
geomeen the group who were work-|ear knows belongs. The ear and 
ing under presumably poor study|mind are so accustomed to placing 
conditions, and. those _ who ‘were|such sounds in their relative posi- 
conting ‘under good study condi-|tions in words and sentences that 
{ions “Those working under poor|when the ear fails, the mind makes 
ditions were spending ‘slightly | complete interpretations ‘from only 
less time on homework than the| partial patterns. The more help giv- 
others. Mt is therefore Ukely that|jen to the mind, however, the great- 
study tions are not as import-jer is the interpretation. For exam- 
‘ant in getting homework done efMfl-|ple, if the es are closed the mind 
ciently, as is the attitude of the stu-|has more ty filling in than if 
dent to-his work, and the interest he the eyes are open. Even the aver- 
takes in it. age person with normal hearing does 
a great deal of lUpreading. He un- 


“ 
" 


at 
hard of hearing per. 

do so at 5, 15, or 25 feet. 
fore, 


BEG 
une 


cultural or social activity of a group 
nature. Also, the number of activit- 


School work. since Grade XII stu-| >! 
dents were spending a1 


. i ee Hard to Hear, Easy to See 
spent on homewor! je ex- 
Sree on ot these. results is that | _ Contrary to popular bebier, Aeon 
students who are taking part in a 
number of activities, or who have 
Jobs, do not waste as much of their 
spare time as do those who make 
no use of this time, and 
therefore the students who belong to 
more organizations manage to ac- 
complish just as much in the way of 
homework. pinta oar ed ty” 

Thus the survey does not answer|tounds. erally’ of ‘high cartying 

e sounds gent o 
all the questions which arise in con-| quality. At the same time they are 
nection with the subject of home-|generally difficult to distin: 
work, but it does show that many of|from lip movements. “Pit! 
the complaints conocrning home-|and “pat”, demonstrate 
work have not been justified.” culty as do “sit” and “seat’ 
a ook” and 


Hearing Aids and Lip- 
reading 
Dn. Boxn E. Netisow 


Lipreading Supplements Hearing 
The greater the lpreading skill 
the greater the chances for an ind! 
vidual to be succneatuly fitted mie 
earing . er things bel na 
y remain unheard even with con- 
sient. oe tecanies t in trea ne on siderable amplification. is trut 
the more effectively can he benefit ath bensuse, (ewe. ne | 
from a hearing ald. In many instan- pitch 
ces we discover that ability to ap- 
precinte end ‘interpert amplified 
sound is in direct proportion to abl- 
lity to read the lips. In all instan- 
ces reading of the lips supplements 
hearing through an ald. Likewise, 
amplified speech or sound enhances 
lipreading ability. The two should 
be inseparable for best results. 


No individual ever becomes a per- 
fect reader of lips. At best, lipread- 
ing is a weak substitute for hearing. 
No hearing aid can restore hearing 
to norma AN best ie Dearne Avie 
a wonde! id to hearing. | 
ever ‘means complete restoration, saperiae the practice of Upresdial 

comb‘nation known as good lip- 
ae eo ey plus good. incerpre- | Cr, 2, cuSomer OF PU ea 
tation of amplified sound can some- 
times enectively compentsnte for 
even severe hearing losses. This may 
Coen ere aca it hearing. losses | (2%, t0,read lips cannot detract tg 
occur after language has been estab- i i 


difficult to distinguish between i 
the lips. At the same time the hear- 
ng afd may not sufficiently amplity§ 


in 
‘n “shook' 


The Alert Dealer 


The informed dealer or teache 
in hearing services is alert to tht 


Mental Hearing 
Several sound elements have more 


doing their homework, over half the 


limited carrying characteristics than 
others. The sounds for the letters 


—The Utah Eagle, October, 1953} 


Church of the Deaf 
Welcomes New Minister 


Toronto Conference. 


. it, lay resentative on 
er relations committee of 


a 


urch 
sino. Several others participated 
the service and brought words of 

ting to the new minister. Mrs. 


them. 

‘After the installation service the 
congregation was invited to inspect 
the Manse 


the Women's 
church with 
Trustees. 


lowing this the Women’s As- 
sociation served lunch at an inter 


gregation and 
meet and chat with Mr. and 
Ethridge. 

J. G, Demeza, 
tendent of the 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Grape TA 
Miss A. BM. Rush 
Spotty - the Fawn 
One day we saw an Interesting 
movie about Spotty the fawn, mother 
deer, a chipmunk and a skunk. 
They lived in a forest. A bluejay 
lived in a tree. A calf lived on the 
500 Kk. He ate 
Spotty stretched his neck. He al 
some leaves. He ran and jumped. 
He sniffed at some cabbage. He ate 
some bread. He smelled a skunk. He 
rushed into the forest. Spotty cross- 
ed a brook. He went to the farm. A 
calf chased him. Spotty returned to 


his ther. 
mae —Gary Makarchuk. 


My News 


Diane's comic books. They were very 
interesting. I borrowed Jean's bath 
robe. Oh dear! we were tired. I crept 
into my bed. I changed Janette’s 


movie named “Swiss Family Robin- 
son.” I liked that. I gave Janette her 
shoes and I went to bed. 

—Bernice | Spence. 


My Birthday Party 
My birthday was November 27th., 
1952, I was ten years old. We had a 
Party. Miss Rutherford, Mrs. Fair- 
man and the children came. Three 


candles. 

We had celery with cheese, 
cake, candies and oranges for lunch 
Yum, yum, it was a good lunch! 

We played ring toss first. Jack 
and I were tied. Then we played 
touch. Oh boy it was fun! 


shoes. After supper we went to 8| Chris! 


THE CANADIAN 


Annabelle and June helped 
Rush wash the dishes. Gary 
Jack put away the chocolate milk 
bottles. 

‘The boys and girls thanked me for 


the party. We enjoyed ourselves. 
—Adrian Ainsworth 


My News 
On December 6th. after break- 
fast I was tired. Mary Ann and I 
played cards. I sang “Away in a 
.” Lee, Lorna and I worked 


Marie’s puzzle. I watched Elaine 
Labelle, Elaine Bennet, Geraldine, 
Mary and play- 


ing family. After dinner I played 
out of doors. We skipped a rope. 
watched Bernice knitting. I went 
into the residence. I borrowed a 
comic from Lucy. 5 

—June Braden. 


Prep. III Sr. A. \ 
Mrs. Helen Fonger 
Spotty “g | 

December 5 we saw a movie about 
“Spotty.” Spotty was a baby deer. 
A baby deer is a fawn. Spotty lived 
in the forest. There are many, many 
trees in a forest. Spotty had long 
legs, a short tail, two big ears and 
a black nose. He was brown with 
many white spots. Spotty ran away 
from his mother. He got lost. He 
walked and ran in the forest. He 
ate grass and leaves. Spotty saw a 
chipmunk, a bird, a skunk and a 
calf. He was frightened. He wanted 
to be friends with the calf. The calf 
chased him away. Soon Spotty found 
his mother. He was very happy 
again. —Pat How. 


My birthday is November 14. I 


‘Mrs, {am ten years old. Last Friday after- 


noon we had the party. Miss Rush, 
Miss Gaebel, Miss Rutherford and 
some girls and boys came to see the 
party. They spanked me. The girls 
and boys sang “Happy Birthday.” 
‘The birthday cake was white and 
pink. My candles were pink. We had 
chocolate milk; oranges, candies, do- 
nuts, birthday cake and ice cream 
pies for lunch. We played ringtoss. 
Gilbert won. His prize was a box of 
popcorn. We had fun at the party. 
The girls and boys thanked me. 
—Ann Todd 


After school I played outside. 
Rolland and I had a sword fight. We 
used sticks. David, Herbert and I 
played with guns. David was a deer. 
Herbert shot him. I carried David 
over my shoulder. After supper I 
looked at books. I went to bed. 

—Robert Gow 


I received a letter from Edith. She 
told me that I have a new baby 
brother. I was surprised and happy. 
His name is Rodger. I shallsee him 
at Christmas. —Mary Ann Jenkins 


After school some girls and I 
played in the gym. We tumbled on 
the mats. Miss Gibson marked our 
report cards. I got A. I was happy. 
I did not play outside because it 
was too cold. Lee, Marie, Barbara 
and I played with puzzles. Carol Ann 
and I played cards. After supper I 


j|had a bath. Mrs. Frederjgk put 


powder in my slippers. I went to bed. 


it- | had a good time on ‘Wednesday. 


—Lorna Kirker. 


I received a letter from Mother. 
She told me that Daddy got a new 
puppy on- Saturday in Owen Sound. 
He is a collie. His name is Jack. 
Billy, my little brother, likes the 
puppy. I shall see the puppy at 
stmas. —Ruth Andrus. 


Preparatory I Jr. € 
Miss Irene MacDonell 
Diane Chapeskie lives in Sarnia. 
She loves getting pictures of the 
twins at home. 


Sharon Duffin lives in Angus Ont. 
Sharon was very angry with her- 
self the other day when she realized 
she had coloured a “snowman’— 
blue. 


Floyd Doxtator came fe osr: aoe 
Octo! ith. Floyd received a lal 
bere ® We think Floyd 


brown snow suit, Floyd and Shirley 
Fountain had x 

‘We played games and had a wonder- 
ful time. 


Miss| Norman Henry's mother sent him 
and /| three ae 


new cars. Norman was very 
Pleased. 


Lance Huff lives in Bothwell, Ont- 
aro. At home Lance has a big doll 
called “Sport.” 


Lilione Lortie is a real little help- 
er. She tidies the classroom every- 
day. Lilione’s mother sent us deli- 
cious cookies and cakes for our party. 


Gerry received a card 
with little brown kittens on it from 
his sister Ghea. Gerry liked the kit- 
tens very much. 


Last month Lilly Potts had her 
hair cut. Lilly look. very pretty with 
short hair. 


Donald Russell always wears a 
smile, He ‘can’t understand why his 
feet never get over the skipping rope 
at the same time. We do have some 
troubles, you know. 


The children like to go to the mov-. 
jes. On the fifth of December we 
saw a movie called “Spotty.” it was 
about a little fawn. We enjoyed it 
very much. One day Miss MacDonell 
forgot to take the class to the mov- 
ies and when they found out they 
were quite cross with her. 


On December 12th we saw the 
Christmas Pageant for the first time. 
We think the big boys and girls 
are very clever to put on stich a fine 
pageant. Th angels’ wings proved 
@ real mystery to Prep. I Jr. C. The 
boys and girls did not realize they 
were only “make believe.” 


This week we have been busy mak- 
ing presents. Soon we shall go home 
on the train. We shall be very happy. 


Prep. I Jr. C 
Miss G. Legault 

December 3 was Ruth Elliott's 
birthday. She received many cards 
a red ring and a Santa Claus color- 
ing book. December 6 was Lucy But- 
cher’s birthday. Lucy got a big red 
and white suitcase. She also got 
many cards. We put all the pretty 
cards on a little table. We had the 
birthday party for Ruth and Lucy 
Priday afternoon, December 5. We 
played games, looked at Christmas 
cards, ate cake, ice-cream, candy 
and cookies. We drank chocolate 
milk. Mr. Gordon came to our class- 
room and took our pictures. 

Rudolfs Lacis got nice box last 
week. He gave us some of the candy 
in it. Rudolfs often gets pictures of 
his family. He has a pretty little 
sister named Baiba. 

Meville gets nice things in his 
boxes too. One day his mother sent 
him a little football. The boys play 
with it in the basement at recess. 

Connie Maillard got a box of 


winter clothes. She is happy now, 


because it is cold and she can wear 
them. 

The boys and girls in Prep. III Jr. 
were happy to see the snow. They 
all ran to the window, to watch the 
snow. The squirrels outside our 
windows ran up the big tree and in- 
to their warm home. 

We wrote letters to Santa Claus 
on pretty green paper. We hope he 
gets his 

On Friday, December 12 we went 
to the school auditorium to see the 
Christmas Pageanf. Many big girls 
and~boys were it. We liked the 
Pageant. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY 
Mrs. Ryan 


How the Indians Learned 

‘ About Birchbark 

Many Indians cannot read and 
write. They tell stories. The stories 
are called legends. This is one le- 
gend a father told his children. 

A long time ago there was a little 
boy who cried for a long tiime. He 
couldn't stop crying.. He missed the 
summer birds and he was lonesome 
for them. The summer birds did not. 
come back any more. 

The boy's parents found out why 
he cried. They had an idea. Some 
people took him and they travelled 
for a long time. They ate and slept. 


‘When they got to the south, it was 
warm. They saw many birds in 


were ashamed for not looking 
the ' birds. The birds flew to 
north and warmth ‘went with them. 
The cold and snow went away. 

Now the birds go from south to 
north in spring. The birds come 
from north to south in autumn. 


I how-to make 
the cages of birchbatk, They told 
all the in. north. Now 


the Indians make canoes, dishés, 
and boxes of birchbark. 

The people know and tell their 
children this story for many gener- 
ations. -Donna Roult, 4A 


How Indians First Got Birchbaré. 

Many Indians do not read or 
write but the Indians tell their 
children many stories. The stories 
are called Legends. One father told 
his children a story. 

A long-time ago in the winter 
there was deep snow and it was very 
cold outside. A child cried and 
cried and he did not stop crying. 
The Indians wondered why the child 
cried all the time. The mother had 
an idea and told the people that the 
child loved summer birds but all the 
summer birds were all gone to the 
south. So they brought the child to 
the south in a boat to find the 
home of many summer birds. They 
travelled for many days, They saw, 
the home of summer birds and many 
people were there. They landed. 
They saw the guards looking after 
many summer birds. They saw the 
birds living in a big cage. It was 
made of birch bark. They found 
& way to trick the guards. The In- 
dians told the guards that they 
would help to watch the birds. The 
guards went away but the Indians 
Opened the big cage and many birds 
flew away. The warmth helped the 
birds to the north. The warmth 
made the snow melt and made the 
summer plants grow. THe Indians 
were very glad the birds could fly 
to the south in the fall and fly to 
the north in the spring. The people 
who went south told the Indians 
about the birchbark cages.. Now the 
Indians have learned how to make 
birchbark things. 

;Marlene Caldwell, 4A 


Eskimo Land 

A part of Eskimo land is the 
Greenland Ice Cap. Another part 
ts the sea. Between the sea and the 
Ice Cap is a narrow ftrip of land 
where the Eskimos livex. 

In Eskimo land the days are 
sometimes very short and at other 
times the days are very long. 

Sometimes the sun does not rise 
at all for several weeks. Sometimes 
the sun does not go down for sev- 
eral*weeks, but shines both day and 
night. Eskimo land is covered with 
snow more than half the year. 

In the long days of the spring and 
early summer the snow melts. 
Grass grows and flowers bloom. But 
the warm weather does not stay very 
long. Soon frost kills the grass and 
flowers. The people can’t have gar- 
dens. 

‘The Eskimos who live between the 
Greenland ice cap and the sea must- 
make a living. This is a hard job 
but the Eskimos do it. They do not 
get much that is useful from the 
land. They get most of their living 
from the sea. 

—Lyla Garnett, 4A. 


Eskimo Summer 

We saw a movie about Eskimo 
summer. We learned many new 
things about Eskimos. 

Eskimo men went in a boat to 
hunt a big white whale. They killed 
the whale in the sea. Some of the 
Eskimo people ate it. They did not 
clean it and they did not wash it. 
Eskimo women put fish on lines of 
string. Some dogs pulled the string 
lines and they fell on the ground. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 


The General Farm 
farmer grows corn, wheat and 
mn a general farm. He has a 
pasture, a woodlot and a garden. He 
cows, sheep, 
He sells cream 
pigs, chickens, eggs, honey and 
e wood. He sells a few calves, 


fat 
som 


A dairy farm is a farm where 
cows are kept. The farmer 
and some 


the cows twice a day, every m 

and every night. They milk the cows 
with machines. Then the farmers 
strain the milk and cool it. The milk 
stays sweet longer if it 1s cool and 
clean. 


Wool 


One day we saw a movie. The 
name of the movie was “Wool.” 
Pirst we saw a big flock, pf sheep 
in the pasture. A shepherd and a 
sheep dog watched the sheep. It was 
spring. It was time to shear the 
sheep. The shepherd and the sheep 
dog drove the sheep to the sheep 
ranch. The men sheared the sheep 
at the ranch. They put the wool into 
bags. They put the bags of wool on 
@ truck. They took the wool to the 
woollen mill. They washed, dried and 
carded the wool at the woollen mill. 
‘Then a machine pulled and twisted 
the wool into yarn. 
—Marilyn Bishop, 4V 


Continents and Oceans 

A continent is a large piece of 
land. There are seven continents. 
The names of the continents are 
North America, South America, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, Europe and An- 
tarctica. 

An ocean is a large body of salt 
water. There are five oceans. They 
are Atlantic Ocean, Pacific Ocean. 
Indian Ocean, Arctic Ocean and 
Antarctic Ocean.—Anita Jackson, 3A 


A Mountain 

A mountain is very high. You 
could not climb a mountain in one 
day. A mountain stands on a big 
foot. The mountain side is slanting. 
The side of the mountain is called 
the slope. There are rocks, bears, 
mines, and pine tree on the slope. 
Hunters, miners, and lumbermen live 
on the,slope of the mountain. 

—Catherine McDonald, 3A’ 
The Plain 

We studied about the plain. This 
is what we learned. 

A plain is level land that is many 
miles large. You can see a long way 
on the plain because there are no 
trees or hills. The cattle and the 
horses eat the tall grass. The farmers 
grow many fields of wheat because 
the land is easy to plow. The horses 
on the plain can gallop very fast 
because the roads are level. The riv- 
ers on the plain run slowly and there 
are no stones in them. 

‘There is a large plain in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 

—John Fossum, 3A 


Our Trip 
On November 4 we went down 
town. We went on the bus. We went 
to the market. We went to the police 
station.. We went to the food store. 


4 


E 


saw the man looking at the potatoes. 
He bought some potatoes from the 
farmer. 

We saw other farmers at the 
market. —Beth Wright, 1A 


money to the cashier. They took the 


A bee is 
ow and black. A bee has six legs. It 
has two wings. A bee’can sting us. I 


Snow 
In the winter snow is in 
white, flakes. 


change into snow crystals. A snow 
crystal has six points. Every snow 
flake is a different shape. I like snow 
in the winter. The throw 


snowballs and make snowmen. 
snow plow is a machine for clearing 
away snow from streets and railroad 
tracks. The men shovel snow. 

—David Forrest, 1V.Sr. 


Paper 
Paper is made from spruce trees. 
‘The trees are cut down, then the 
branches are cut off. The trunks are 
cut into logs about four feet long. 
‘The logs are floated down the river 
to the mill. The logs are broken into 
small pieces. This wood and water 
together is called “pulp.” The big 
rollers squeeze the water out of the 
pulp. More rollers squeeze the paper 
and soon it is smooth. Different 
kinds of paper are made by putting 
chemicals in the pulp. Newsprint is 
used for newspapers. Carbon paper 
is used to copy letters. Blotting paper 
is used to dry ink. 

—Harry Bell, IV. Sr. 


On My Holidays 

Last summer I went on a trip. My 
girl friend took me to Ottawa. I left 
at seven o'clock. Cecile and I went 
to the taxi. Cecile and I ran to the’ 
train. I read comics. I saw the coun- 
try. I was very tired because it was 
too far from Toronto. Cecile and I 


hours. I left the train at eight 
o'clock. Cecile and I went to a cafe. 
‘We went on the bus because it was 
raining. I went to Cecile'’s home. 
Cecile’s family were glad to see me 
again. Many people came to see her 
place. We danced. We had a good 
time. I stayed at Ottawa about three 
days. 

In Ottawa I saw the Parliament 
Buildings, the Chateau Laurier and 
Falls. Cecile’s sister. 


A Movie 
My class saw movies in school. One 
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and Kenneth are always work- 

ing helping father on the farm 

everyday. —Jeannie Hopkins, 3V Sr. 
Remembrance Day 

On November 10 we had a Re- 

Day Service in the 

auditorium. We said a poem. “In 


We should pray for the end of the 
war and that the people on the earth 
will learn how to live in peace. 

— Robert Reid, 3A Sr. 


. , Comets 
‘We learned about comets in So- 
cial Studies. which Mr. Boyd is tea- 
us. 


stayed on the train for about eight| ching 


People used to be very much a- 
fraid of comets because they tho- 


ing for them but, we will not be a- 


movie was about Australia. The trees 
were pretty colours. The sheep are 


fraid, will you? 
—Dorothy McArthur 4A &r. 


Education Minister W. J. Dun-: 
jop announced on January 19th,’ 
the retirement on January 27, 
1958, of W. J. Morrison as. 8U- 
perintendent and principal ot 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, and the appointment, 
as his successor, of J. G. Demeza, 
present assistant superinten- 
dent. 

Mr. Morrison has been super- 
intendent for 17 years and had 
previous experience as principal 
of Dutton and Bowmanville 
High Schools and as inspector of 
Brantford Public Schools. ° 

The new superintendent and 
princi was appointed to the 
staff of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf in 1950 as assistant 
superintendent. He was previo- 
usly superintendent of public 
schools for the Township of 
Teck, with headquarters in Kir- 
kland Lake. —Globe & Mail 
Editors’ Note: 

The ‘retirement of Mr. Morrison 
and the appointment of Mr. Demeza 


intendent should be addressed to J. 


teacher taught us about atmo- 
sphere and the gases. the 
We learned about the various 
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Prance. 
In 1534 he went up the St. Law- 
renee vey as far as Montreal. Sam- 


to Nipissing, Georgian f 
Simcoe, Trent River and th 
Bay of Quinte. He travelled along 


Lake Ontario and went to fight the 
Champlain went 


he died in Quebec. 
—LeRoy McGregor 4V Sr. 
(Continued in February Issue) 


|. BILLY BRIGHAM was still looking 
foe 9 400) at "Emaay* Ontario 8* time 


DOROTHY 
working as a packer for 
Chips, Toronto. 


PAT HOLDER is woking for the 
Royal City Laundry in Guelph. 


ROBERT HOUGHTON has been 
unable to work because of a bad 
attack of asthma. 


WILLIAM KURKLO was still 
looking for a Job in Sudbury. 


typist in the Department of 


National Defence, Civil Service, 


National 
Ottawa. 


JOAN LAIDLAW Is very pleased 
with her job as typist and clerk with 
the Quaker Oats Company, Ltd., in 
Peterboro. 


JOSEPHINE LAZARAVICH has a 
job with Gorman and Echert, Lond- 
on, Ontarlo.. She packs olives. 


JEAN LOSHUK had three weeks 
work with St. Joseph's orphanage. 
Ottawa but was unemployed at time 
of writing. 


JACOB MARTENS ts working with 
Brock Snyders, Grimsby. He 1s 
assembling electric toasters and 
trons. 


BILLY MUNROE 1s working with 
the Windsor Lumber Company as & 
millworker. 


JOAN PETERMAN of Bradford 
was still looking for work. 


JOHANNA REDEKOPP was pla- 
ced McKinnon Industries, Ge- 
neral Motors Coporation, St. Catha- 
rines . She is a collwinder and likes 
her work very much. 


ROBERT RENOUT 1s working 
with the Canadian Crayon Co., 
Lindsay. He is doing maintenance 
work, painting and carpentry. 


WILMOT SCOTT is working in 
the Bata Shoe Co., factory at Ba- 
tawa, 


TOMMY WALLER worked all 
summer in the Eagle Bicycle Co., 
Brant- 


taking 
mechanics electricity and wood- 
working. \ 
FP. P. CUNNIncHaM 
Guidance Teacher 


—_— 


News From the Home Eco- 
nomics Classes 

Our apartment was 8 very busy 
place all term, Forty-six senior girls 
came for regular classes two, three 
or more times a week, while twelve 
intermediate girls, in groups of six 
were introduced to the new work and 
the new language in Vocational 
Guidance periods. 

The 1A and 2V Seniors cooked 
vegetables and fruits and made sal- 
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ads. Their housekeeping duties in 
hand 
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in September and October, 
canned tomatoes, pears and peaches, 
made crabapple Jelly, grape jelly, 
grape jam and pickles. 


Later, each girl planned, prepared 
and served five different breakfasts 
for two people. Seven of them acted 
as hostesces at birthday dinners for 
which they made the cakes. 


Everyone in all the classes helped 
to keep the rooms clean and the 
floors, counters and furniture waxed 
‘and polished. Also, every girl con- 
tributed ber share of work to provide 


one of their own parties, ref! 
ments for the people who came in 
after the Pageant and some candy 
for Santa Claus. 

We hope that every girl learned 
some good habits, skills and facts 
which will make her a more valu- 
able member of her family and that 
she found pleasure and satisfaction 
while working here. 

—K. B. Daly, Teacher 


A Birthday Dinner 
On Wednesday November 5, the 
table was decorated with a magic 
candle which was very nice. The 
names of the pupils invited were 
written on papers and put on turnip 


/ ‘ 

At 11:15 a.m. the Senior pupils, 
Betty Lou Foster, Delbert Green, 
Raymond Panke, Joanne Brontmier, 
Shetlagh Kerr, Robert Hill, came 


to the Home Economics Room. I was; 


& hostess. Claudette Gravelle and 
Jean Bilver served oranges, peaches, 
and mint leaves in orange halves, 
baked pota- 
raisins, pum- 


Vera Martin 
Home Economics Class 


A Birthday Dinner 


asci, Lois 

Larry Armes. They ba ar that | 
sees tne wale n= 
peste ace “aes "ae 
on it and a- birthday 


le a plain cake and 
Claudette Gravelle had iced it with 


white icing. It was a 
They drank postum. 


to|funny faces. Doroth: 


shepherds included: 


very nice cake. 
They had a 


. A Birthday Dinner 

Last Wednesday, October 29, 1952 
we invited elght Intermediate pu- 
pils to a birthday party in the Home 
Economics Room. They entered at 
1 They were Beth Gonnneau, 
‘Teddy Boyce, Henry Defer, Gloria 
‘Marion, Lucian Martin, David Legue, 


(Mary Oare and Marlene Caldwell. 
‘The table was decorated with a 


small pumpkin, Jacko’ lantern, 
@ paper table-cloth and elght apple 
\y McArthur 
and Joyce Rath served a delicious 
dinner and I was the hostess. I 
made a plein cake. Mary Chong iced 
it with Mocha icing and she de- 
corated it with candles and candy 
birthday greetings. 
Julia Madach 
Graduating Class 
in Home Economics 
———_.. 


O.S.D. Students Vividly 
Portray ‘The Nativity’ in 
Colourful Pageant 


Again on the evening of December 
12, 1952, the old old, but ever new 
story of the Nativity, in all its ori- 
ental loveliness, was portrayed to an 
admiring capacity audience by the 
students of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. 

The program cunsisted of two 
parts, the first, including the wel- 
come to parents and friends by the 
superintendent of the school, Mr. 
W. J. Morrison, and choruses, 
“Snowflakes”; “Whistling Wind", 
and “Under the Spreading Chestnut 

this last being done with 
motions, was particularly attractive, 
showing the continuity of action by 
those taking part. These included 
Mary Chong, Vivian Curtis, Joanne 
Brontmier, Doreen Brown, Mary 
O'Neill, Jeanette Masci. 


Spectacular Timing 

The trio by Rosemary Burnadz, 
Vivian Curtis, Mary Laffrenter, girls 
having 60-50; 40 and 47-50 decibels 
of hearing loss was nicely rendered 
in “Away in a manger”, and “Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing”, while the 
Rhythm Band held the audience 
with its spectacular timing in their 
rendition of “Santa Claus is Coming 
to Town", when one considers that 
all these pupils of 4A intermediate, 
were born deaf. 

During part one, pictures of the 
Nativity, the Wise Men and the Jud- 
ean Hills were thrown on the wall, 
in colors. 


Part Two 


‘The second part, consisted of the 
“Nativity” pageant, presented in 
five scenes: the annunclation; the 
arrival at the inn; the Judean hill- 
side; King Herod’s Court; and the 
Nativity. As the story unfolded, each 
succeeding scene was loveller than 
the preceding one. That of the an- 
nunciation was perfect in the re- 
straint exhibited, showing the ar- 
rival of the Angel Gabriel, and his 
proclamation to the humble Mary. 
~The arrival at the inn portrayed 
those coming up to their taxes 
as demanded: by Ci Augustus. 
The tax gatherers, the Publicans, 
were extremely well done, even to 
the demanding of the extra shekel. 
Joseph's and Mary’s. arrival. he in 
w ne colored velvet, and Mary in her 
humble garb of blue; the inn-keep- 
er’s careless wave of the hand as 
he tells them there is no room, but 
on second thought mentions the 
cave where the are. 

Scene three showed the shep- 
herds on the Judean hills keeping 
their flocks by nighf, huddled 
around the fire of coals. Suddenly 


& young shepherd comes running, 
pointing. to the sky. There bursts 
into view the glistening angel with 
outspread wings who proclaims the 


glad tidings of great joy. The hea- 


venly host appears with thelr harps 
and trumpets, kneeling before the 
herald Gabriel. 


Those taking the part of the 
Chas. Beau- 


mont, Reggie Bowman, Robert Hill, 


Douglas Leeman, McGregor, 
Jerome Winterhalt, Marshall 
Wick. The herald angel, Lula Cayer, 
while those portraying the heaveny 
host were: Jean Silver, Peggy De La 


LeRoy 
and 


Claudette 
mae aret Gansky, and Elaine Gar- 
nett. 


King Herod's Court 

Scene ‘four: King Herod's court 
was most colorful: the: king in his 
rich, red robes and golden crown 
surrounded by his attendants, the 
high priest, altar boy, scribes, slave 
girls, and dignifed Roman guards, 
Each one lived his or her particular 
part. King Herod was well portrayed; 
his anxiety on learning ta King 
had been born; his reception of the 
three Wisemen from the east, king. 
ly in their royal robes and stately 
mein. 

Those of the cast were: Peter 
Klym, Irivn Hayes, Donald Patter- 
son, Robert Ebersole, Wilfred Saum- 
ure, Margaret Gregg, Patsy Trask, 
Burt Foster, David Elliot, Donald 
Sattler. Y 

The closing scene, that of the na- 
tivity, was shown with the main 
characters present, the two guardian 
angels, Joseph. and Mary, the shep- 
herds, the cherubs, the Wise Men all 
of whom were grouped around the 
Holy Child in the manger of straw. 

During the singing of “Silent 
Night", the heavenly host again 
appear, slowly wending their way 
down the aisle, where they slowly 
turn and kneel in adoration, then rise 
and retire along the way they came. 


Those of this scene included: Lill- 
lan McOrmond, Charles Denomme, 
Lula Cayer, Verna Mart.n, ‘Donna 
Burford, Nancy Yull, Peter Sicoli, 
Paul Durand, and the shepherds as 
listed before, and the Wise Men, who 
have also been listed. Those rortray- 
ing the angels, not lsted before, I. 
Nugent, D. Thompson, M. Horne, J. 
Thaw, M. Kirkness, J. McPherson, 8. 
Hamilton, D. McArthur, J. Bailey, D. 
Moon, BL Flett. 

Immediately preceding each scene, 
the following students read that 
portion of Scripture describing scene 
following. These were Mary Chong, 
Doreen Brown, Joanne Brogtmier, 
Jeannette Mase! and Mary O'Neill, 
all of whom were born deaf. Much 
credit is due these girls for their fine 
diction. 


An exceptionally fine portrayal of 
te old, old story, which never grows 
old. 


Appreciative thanks are tendered 
to Miss Helen Keeler and to Alec 
Gordon for a lovely pageant; to Mrs, 
M. Davidson for her contribution of 
“Ave Maria", to Mr. Chard for his 
lantern work; to the teachers’ chor~ 
us in their rendition “Silent 
Night"; “We Thrce is” and 
“Adeste Fidelis,” and to the stage 
manager, Billy Habkirk, end his 
assistant, Michael Martin. 

Refreshments in charge of Miss 
K. B. Daly, were served in the Home 
Zeenomics room following the pa- 


geant. ~ a 
—The Ontario Intelligencer 
age 


A youn; woman was having her 
dreams analyzed by a psychiatrist. 
‘One day she told him she hadn't 
dreamed the night before. “Young 
lady,", snapped the medico, “I can't 
help you if you don't do your home- 
work. 


“Hey, you! Pull over!” shouted 
the traffic officer. The lady driver 
complied, and next day the judge 
fined her $25.00 She went home in 
great anxiety lest her husband, who 
always examined her cheque’ book, 
should learn of the incident. ‘Then 
inspiration struck, and she marked 
eo stub, “One pull-over, 


A Canadian couple struck up a 
friendship with an Australian lady. 
(On the arrival of her fourth child, 
they sent her a playpen es a gift. 

‘The thank-you note left them 
somewhat .astonished: “Thank you 
so much for the pen. It is a perfect 
godsend. I sit in it every afternoon 
land read and the children can't cet 
near me.” - 


Pamphlet Literature 
(Continued from page 1, aie 
him permanently. When an injury 
Med 

form inf 


further investigation 
will be an effective medium.. 


And, important every pass- 
there re pamphlets which 
tt fads Lit essays 
but to make fri 5 le 
having nothing whatever to do with 
over-the-counter sales have been 
found to be builders of good public 


relations, and that is a state in which |it 


it is easy to gain customers. 


Pamphlets in Education 


There is an increasing use being 
made of pamphlets by educational 


institutions, and business people are |he 


contributing more and more to fill 
this need. Some pamphlet literature 
provided by business is especi 


useful for the education of growing |is 


children whose span of attention is 
Umited; some is exceedingly useful 
as supplementary matter for high 
school classes such as those in home 
economics, social studies, and tech- 
nical subjects; while others come in 
fittingly for adult study groups. 


Anyone interested in vocational 
guidance, in teaching or learning 
such skills as the writing of essays, 
the making of speeches, the plan- 
ning of community programmes, and 
oe il fina in phiets a 

ups, wi pam 
wealth of assistance, a background 
of knowledge, and much inspiration. 
All that is required is a seeing eye 
and an understanding mind—plus 
the energy to write asking for what 
is wanted. 

There are many thousands of pam- 
phlets of general or particular inter- 
est, and it is impossible to list them. 
Just as being typical, however, it 
may be said that the American Hos- 
pital Association is reported by Mr. 
Condit to have pamphlets covering 
more than 600 subjects related to 
hospital service ready to be despa- 
tched to any post office in the world. 
Our government departments, both 
at Ottawa and in the provinces, pro- 
vide free or at a small charge pam- 
phlets on practically all phases of 
life and its activities. The United 
Nations Association in Canada, the 
Canadian Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation, the Health League of Can- 
ada, and many others like them, are 


eager to distribute educational 
pamphlet literature to interested 
People. 


Preparing a Pamphlet 

There is nothing very mysterious 
about the way in ‘which skilled wri- 
ters secure their data and write pam- 
phiets. 

The art {is to bring out in words 
worthy of the subject and sufficient 
for the readers, the thoughts which 
impress the writer as being import- 
ant, but about which he has done 
some research. 

A chapter one might write for a 
book, an essay on a topic of curtent 
interest, or a descriptive piece about 
3 holiday, might make an accep- 
table pamphlet. Indeed, many books 
are but compilations of pamphlet 
literature. 

In referring to the need for better 
pamphlets, Miss Parsons declares 
good appearance and readability to, 
be important. Readability arises 
from interest. It does not include, 
in reference to pamphlet literature, 
flippancy or extravagance. It re- 
quires movement, and not static lec- 
turing—movement of characters or 
of thought, according to the nature 
of the essay. 


There is no substitute for a base 
of fact: however dressed up it may 
be by the art of the writer, it must 
remain fact still. 

Nobody is under any obligation to 
read another man’s book or pamph- 
let, and this places the writer under 
the necessity of making his produc- 
tion so. attractive as to win readers. 
If he writes with sincerity about a 
subject in which. his prospective 
readers have an interest and about 
which he has done sufficient study 
and research, and then adds a dash 
of human interest, he will have gone 
a long way toward acceptance as 
an author. And this is so whether 


junior or adult |P! 


he writes about 
about, 

losophical vein. y 

Distributing Pamphlets 


the right piece of printed matter. 
|A consolidated list of publications 
by governments, Usted by subjects 
and Lberally cross-indexed, would 
a 


The survey being made in behalf 
mmission 


jally jof the Joint Planning Co: 
seeking 


to find ways whereby in- 
formation about avaiable pamphlet 
literature may be conveyed regularly 
ito officers of national and commun- 
ity organizatoins, to leaders of public 
opinion such as clergymen, teachers, 
librarians, writers and public speak- 
ers, to programme planning groups, 
such as those in churches, school as- 
sociations, labour unions and service 
clubs, and to the general public. 

A start has been made already 
through publication by the Joint 
lanning Commission for the past 
three years of a Survey of Program 
Materials, and, this year,.the pro- 
duction of a 32-page booklet called 
Program Aids. The latter, compiled 
by the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education in co-operation 
with The Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and The Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, lists 480 
publications by 89 Canadian busi- 
ness firms. 


In his introduction to the cata- 
logue, written as President of the 
C.AAE., the President of this Bank 
said: “I consider pamphlets of great 
importance in education—particul- 
arly in adult educaton. Pamphlets 
carrying news and ideas hot from 
the minds of qualified men and wo- 
men directly to those who can use 
the thoughts ,in vital community 
work are valuable adjuncts to our 
and their printed material.” 


Pamphlets in Libraries 
Increasing use 1s being made of 
pamphlets in public libraries, where 


their worth as supplements to books 
is well known. 


There was a spirit abroad a few 
years ago which condemned the 
pamphlet to banishment from among 
the intellectual stores of the library 
merely because it had no stiff cover. 
More practical is the objection by 
Ubrarians that pamphlets are dif- 
ficult to shelve, they crumple and 
fall and blow away. But their worth 
is enough to overcome many dif- 
ficulties. “We coulan't exist without 
pamphlets for reference,” said a 
Windsor Ubrarian who found the 
capsule pamphlet sort of informa- 
tion ideal for busy people who 
haven't time to wade through heavy 
tomes. 


Most Ubraries carry pamphlets 
both for reference and for loan. As 
to what sort of pamphlets, Canadian 
braries responded in this way to a 
questionnaire: government docum- 
ents, offered by 33 libraries; tech- 
nical pamphlets, by 19; pamphlets 
for general and popular use, by 35. 
When it comes to telling their public 
what pamphlets are available, 26 
libraries use displays, 15 use a cata- 
logue, 9 use lists, and 8 use posters. 
At Kingston, the library uses a co- 
lumn in the newspaper twice a 
month to tell about pamphlets. 


Everyone may have his own library 
of pamphlets for the asking. Coup- 
ons clipped from newpaper and ma- 
gazine advertisments can bring in 
pamphlets of a wide range of inte- 
rest, or a note written to an organ- 
ization which publishes pamphlets 
will bring issues on particultar sub- 
jects of special. interest. 


It is true that the author who ex- 
presses ideas clearly and succinctly 
in a little pamphet is less esteemed 
than the author of a pretentious 


|—Royat Bank of Canada, Monthly 
OPEL. Pei reher: October, 1952. 


Winter Road Information 
A Public Service 


It is @ rare persop who would 
nonchalantly stake his life on the 


players might improve their bidding 
by adopting this method. This pre- 
amble leads to the question, why, 
during the winter months when 
driving conditions can be hazardous, 
will this same person blithely risk 
his and his. family’s lives on trea- 
chercus roads when for the price of 
@ phone call he could ascertain that 
he is heading into danger. 


It is true that during ninety per 
cent of the time between November 
first and April first highways are 
in normal winter driving condition, 
@ condition that certainly does not 
present any particular hazard and 
which, with the continous improve- 
ment of maintenance ‘equipment 
plus, if we may say 50, a degree 
of personnel efficiency, is constantly 
reducing what little does exist. In 
fact, because of the absence of the 
pleasure driver, winter motoring in 
the majority of instances is less 
fraught with risk than that of 
summer, but there still remains that 
ten per cent of winter days when 
adverse circumstances, which man 
may minimize and hasten to correct 
but cannot avert, make driving 
dangerous. 


Whenever you are planning to 
drive some distance during the 
coming winter why not take out that 
insurance a phone call to the near- 
est Division Office of the Depart- 
ment of Highways affords? These 
are located at Chatham, London, 
Stratford, Hamilton, Owen Sound, 
Toronto, Port Hope, Kingston, Otta- 
wa, Bancroft, Huntsville, North Bay, 
New Liskeard, Cochrane, Sudbury, 
Blind River, Fort William and Ke-. 
nora. It 15 well to keep in mind the 
fact that, however lovely the day 
may be in your immediate vicinity, 
within thirty miles freezing rain 
may be falling or a wind-whipped 
snowfall may have reduced visibility 
to nil. Such intelligence is yours for 
the asking at any divisional point. 
It is information that can stand 
you in good stead, too. 


A well integrated system for col- 
ecting, correlating and  dissemin- 
ating imformation about both high- 
way and weather conditions has 
been evolved through the years by 
the Department. The heart and 
arteries of the system are the tele- 
type machines; the veins, other 
means of communication; telegraph, 
radio and so forth, 


The initial report comes from the 
Dominion Weathere Bureau at the 
Malton Airport. Twice a day the Bur- 
eau phones a forecast of probable 
weather conditions during the en- 
suing twelve hours, broken down to 
fit the elghteen divisions of the De- 
partment, to the Toronto office. This 
forecast is then sent by teletype to 
each division to aid the engineer 
thereon in the deployment of men 
and materials. 

In turn, each division in southern 
Ontario and that with headquarters 
at North Bay reports six times dur- 
ing every twenty-four hours by tele- 
type. This report gives the state of 
the highways and condition of the 
weather as they exist throughout 
the division at the time the report 
is made. It is received simultaneously 
at each division office serviced by 
teletype. Any untoward circum- 
stance is wired to the northern div- 
isions which, also, receive and send 
reports twice daily. In addition, any 
change in road or weather that af- 


And pianist and the many other 


ers, 
All keeping time . . . making 
Visual rhythm .. . do you see it? 


The music that is blithely played 
In homes and other places 
Ido not miss, for I have other music. 


Neither do I miss the spoken word, 

For what is sald that was not sald 
before? 

The thoughts of men today are 


day, which often 
more harm than it does good. 
If sound can lead to evil, 
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happy... 
you say the same? 


—Donald O. Peterson. 


Can 


fects the motorist. favourably or 
adversely, 1s reported immediately. 
Patrolmen are constantly driving 
thelr designated areas and they re- 
lay, by telephone or radio-phone, 
® summation of conditions as they 
find them on their beats. 

All information received by the 
Toronto office is transmitted to the 
British United Press, the Canadian 
Press, the C.B.C. and independent 
radio stations. In this way the con- 
ditions of Ontario's highways are 
given the widest possible coverage. 


‘The man at the phone who ans- 
wers your enquiry — he will be there 


constantly, day and night, until 
April — will tell you of conditions as 
they are. The decision of how to act 
upon his information is up to-you. 
Advice can be given but rarely, and 
then only when it 1s positively ne- 
gative. Positively positive advice is 
out of the question. “Is it safe to 
drive to —" can sometimes be an- 
swered “No”. Were the answer “Yes” 


some dope might proceed wrap & 
himself about a telegraph for 
no reason but: inate perversity\and 


his family would then blame the 
informant. It is never safe on the 
highways. However, don't worry 
about this unduly. More people die 
in a bed than in uw car, but that’s 
not an argument for insomnia. 


Again the expression “Advise 
against unnecessary driving” must 
be construed by the individual. 
Presumably, a trip to sign an im- 
portant contract would be necessary 
whereas one to take a box of cho- 
colates to dear, old Aunt Ella would 
not. On the other hand, Aunt Ella 
might be single and in the chips. 
So the definition of “necessary” 
must be your own. 


Finally, an aside to husbands. 
This service ts open to everyone. 
including wives. Hackneyed and 
threadbare though they are, the 
time Ured excuses of a sick friend 
or a big business deal are safer, if 
less artistically original, than a 
snow-bound highway. 

The Official Weekly Road Bulletin 


of Ontario. —October 31, 1952. 


seventeen years 
school for the deaf in Canada, a po- 
sition he has filled with dignity 
distinction, and with an ever-present 
consciousness of the needs and wel- 
fare of the deaf children entrusted 
to his care. _ 
It 1s not surprising that Mr. Mor- 
rison should have chosen a career 
in education as his life's work, for 
his father and an older were 
teachers before him. Born in Beeton, 
in Simcoe County on January 27, 
1883, he was the second youngest of 
five boys. After receiving his 


rie Collegiate Institute. 
ding Barrie Model 


Upper School examinations 
Collegiate in 1904-5, following which 
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W. J. Morrison Retires as Superintendent 
Succeeded by J. G. Demexa 


| 


gradusted ik 1911, his W. J. Morrison, B.A, B. Paed. 


Bachelor of Arts degree with Hon- 


ours, He spent the next year study- 


ing at the College of Education in| On October ist, 1935, Mr. Morrison 


ing in a rural school in Saskatche- 
wan, 


From 1912 to 1918 he served ‘The many forward steps that have 


been taken under Mr. Morrison's su- 
perintendency are the more remark- 
able in that they were accomplished 
spite of the serious interruption in 


ure 
if 
if 
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was Superintendent of Sun 
School in Zion United Church. 


past-president of Belleville Rotary 
Club, past-president of the Commun- 
ity Concert Association, vice-chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
Albert College, and an elder of 
Bridge Street United Church. 


‘The Morrisons have three children 
and it is significant that all three, 
Uke thelr father, are graduates of 
Victoria College, University of Tor- 


5|onto. John, the eldest, is a major 
Canadian 


in the ent Army. 


Thus, as father, citizen, and edu- 
cator, Mr. Morrison's influence has 
always been strong, positive and 
good, and The Ontario School for the 
Deaf has been fortunate in receiving 
the benefit of that influence. 


Now, as he leaves the continuance 
of the task to others, if should be a 
great satisfaction to Mr. Morrison 
to know that the example of self- 

service, which has char- 


it 3 
acterized his labours throughout his 


lengthy career, has been firmly im- 
planted in all of the staff who have 
served under him these many years, 
and will shine as an inspiration to 
those who will follow after and give 
of their talents ashe has done in 
the cause of preparing deaf children 
for useful and abundant lives. < 


Senior and Intermediate 
Students of the O.S.D. Pay 
Tribute to Retiring Super- 

intendent and Wife 


Senior and intermediate students 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf 
paid tangible and other tributes to 
Superintendent W. J. Morrison and 
Mrs. Morrison at an enjoyable party 
held in the school auditorium, Wed- 
nesday evening, January 21, 1953. 

Superintendent Morrison is retir- 
ing from active duty on. January 
27th., following 17 years as head of 
the. school. 


The students presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrison with a handsome wal- 
nut coffee table and table lamp, with 
Sevecial gift of flowers to Mrs. Mor- 

in. 


The presentations and an address 
were made by Miss Lula Cayer, ass- 
isted by the presentation committee 
composed of Charles Denomme, Lil- 
lian McOrmond, Reggie Bowman, 
Alan Ogawa and Lyla Garnett. Mrs. 
A. Wannamaker was staff adviser 
to the committee. 


In the address Miss Cayer paid 


‘)triendty-us,” she said. 


“You have always thought of our 
welfare first and planned to give us 
the best education and to make us 
happy at school.” 

“Mrs. Morrison always attended 
our parties and other ‘school activi- 
tivities and we are going to miss her 
very much.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrison opened 
their gifts as the assembled students 

“For They're Jolly Good Fel- 
lows” led by Miss Maloney with Pe- 
ter Mayhew at the piano. 

t 


Expresses Pleasure 

In an address of appreciation, Mr. 
Morrison expressed his pleasure at 
the, .progress he had seen during 
his tenure of 17 years as supefinten- 
dent. He had watched the istudents 
grow and noted their progress from 
year to year. 

“This progress was due,” he said, 
“not to the efforts of the superin- 
tendent alone, who did have a con- 
siderable responsibility, but also to 
the sincere efforts of all the staff.” 

He expressed the appreciation of 
himself and Mrs. Morrison for the 
beautiful gifts, closing with the wish 
that in the future any and all stu- 
dents would greet him if and when 
they met. 

Mrs. Morrison who received the 
gift of flowers from Lyla Garnett, 
graciously expressed her apprecia- 
tive sentiments. She had been taken 
completely by surprise, she said, 
adding her thanks to the students. 

She had attended many parties 
in the past, she said, and had be- 
Heved this one was a similar affair. 
Mrs. Morrison voiced her regret at 
leaving the school. 

The rest of the evening was spent 
in cards and dancing, with refresh- 
ments served at the close. 

Prize winners at cards were:. Ju- 


with consolation prize winners being 
Vivian Curtis and David Forrest. 
—The Ontario Intelligencer. 


‘The -following is the text of the 
address read by Miss Lula Cayer on 
(Continued on page 2) 


SENIOR AND INTERMEDIATE 
PUPILS PAY TRIBUTE 
(Continued from page 1, Col. 4) 


to Mr. and Mrs. Morrison as re- 
ported above. 


Mr. and Mrs. Morrison:- 
\The girls and boys of the Senior 
and Intermediate schools were very 
sorry when we heard that you would 
be leaving our school sometime soon. 

You, Mr. Morrison, have always 
been a very kind Superintendent and 
a friend to us. You have always 
thought of our welfare first. You 
have always planned to give us the 
best education and to make us happy 
here at school. 

You have been always interested in 
our progress and in our successes 
both in our school work and in our 
games and you have encouraged us to 
try to succeed. 

‘Mrs. Morrison, too has attended 
our parties and other school actiw- 
tics and we shall miss her in our 
school also. 

So, Mr. and Mrs. Morrison all the 
girls and boys of the Senior and Int- 
ermediate schools have gathered here 
this evening to ask you to accept 
these gifts to remind you of our 
appreciation and thanks. 

We know you have worked hard 
here for many years. We hope that 
now you will have time to rest, travel 
and do the other things you would 
like to do. 

‘We trust that sometimes you will 
use these gifts and that you will 
remember your many friends among 
the girls and boys at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf and through all 
the Province of Ontario. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, “all the 
girls and boys wish you many, 
years of health and happiness.” 

_—_— 


Gifts from Staff, Tributes 


The pupils’ committee, Lillian’ McOrmond, Charles Denomme, ‘Lula 
Cayer, Lyla Garnett, Reginald Bowman and Alan 
tation to Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Morrison. 


THE CANADIAN . 
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Ogawa make presen- 


Special Guests on Hand 


ley Rivers, superintendent of profes- 


sional training, Toronto, and Mrs. 
Rivers, Dr. H. E. Amoss, Mr, Elmer|be present. The minister 

West and|Mr. Morrison belongs 
Mrs. Sanderock and daughters of the/and gratitude of hundreds 
guests of honour, Miss Kathleen Mor-) Women, and boys 


Sanderock, M.L.A..) 


‘Miss Luella Burnside of the scho- 
ol staff acted as chairman and ex- 
tended a warm welcome to the as- 
sembled staff, ex-staff and guests. 


In the musical part of the pro- 
gram the fine voice of Mrs, 


many | Davidson was heard in a trio of s0- 


Jos while the piano artistry of Mr. 
Alec Gordon was evidenced in his 


Paid W. J. Morrison Retir- 
ing Superintendent of 


Well-deserved tribute, tangible 
and otherwise, was paid to W. J. 
Morrison, former superintendent 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf 
here, who retired from active duty 
Tuesday evening, January 27th, 
1953, after seventeen years’ associa- 
tion with the school, at a. buffet 
dinner held in the school auditorium 

His successor. Mr. J. G. Demeza, 
former t superintendent, as- 
sumed his\new duties Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 27. ) 

Heart-warming tributes came to 
Mr. Morrison from the Hon. W. J. 
Dunlop, Ontario Minister of Edu- 
cation, Miss Catherine Ford, a mem- 
ber of the staff for 43 years, now 
retired, and from a number of of- 
ficals of United States institutions 
for training of the deaf. 

Others of a verbal nature were 
given by Mr. Cecil Cannon, Ontar- 
fo deputy minister of education, Mr. 
Alec Gordon, representing the staff, 


tribute out 


“His ability to get along with peo- 


gentleman he was a superintendent. 
of a Sunday School and on the 
board of Albert College. He was 
ready to give a hand in any fleld. He 
was noted for his thoroughness and 
astuteness especially along clerical 
lines." 


Detailed Many Changes 

The deputy minister detailed the 
many changes that had occurred in 
the school during Mr. Morrison's 
term of office. These included a 
training course for teachers, addit- 
fons to the supervising staff: aboli- 
tion of student fees, improved health 
program, method of selection of stu- 
dents, increase in hearing and visual 
aids and many others. 


“Above all,” the minister sald, “he 


and ex-members of the staff and 
Dr. Harry Amoss, former acting 
superintendent of the school here, 
and Mr. Demeza. 


i 
Gift Made by Staff 
And as some 220 members of the 
staff, ex-members and guests looked 
on, tangible appreciation of the ef- 
‘forts of Mr. Morrison and Mrs. 
Morrison during his tenure of office, 
was offered in the presentation of 
handsome pieces of furniture. In- 
cluded were a chesterfield, occasion- 
al chair and a nest of tables, the 
gifts of the staff. ® 
‘The “party” was held in the spa- 
cious auditorium of the school. 
With deference to Mr. and Mrs. 
Morrison's planned holiday in Flo- 
Tida the decorations were purely of 
@ tropical nature. Royal and other 
palms were spaced along the sides. 
Striped awnings looked down from 
windows. The hibiscus, poinsettia 
and other tropical flowers (made by 


has been a practical ‘encourager’ to 
other people of various ages and 
grades of life. He has never stopped 
learning and never shall. He has 
shown us many times ther: is no 
substitute for brains. He has built 
the right kind of reputation, one 
of integrity. He respected the rights 
of others and believed in the partic- 
ular type of teaching that stretches 
the mind.” 


Grand Sense of Humor 


“He has shown us he is a kindly/drew the curtains on the stage ex- 


Christian gentleman with a grand| posing the lovel: ts to the vi 
sense of humor. He married such a|of. the assembly.” Re cid 


nice girl who has proved to be a 100 
per cent partner—and he has such 
8 nice family I am proud to pay my 
tribute to the Morrisons,” the deputy 
minister concluded. 


Mr. Cannon was introduced by/|ful birthday cake, which was taken 
Mr. Rivers, who injected a touch of/to the guest table. Each guest re- 


humor in his presentation. 
Miss Burnside read a lovely tribute 


from Miss Catherine Ford who paid| Morrison with a lovely bonquet of 
the staff) were in profusion. In a!special praise to Mr. Morrison for] flowers, while Elaine Garnett pinned 
corner complete “with personnel” | his fine work during the war when|a red rose‘on Mr. Morrison's lapel, 
was the hut of a Seminole Indian. the school was taken over by theland imprinted a kiss on his cheek. 


family, merttioning all 
departments, many of whom, “like 


airforce and students were removed 


tion, the Hon. W. J. Dunlop, who| 
sent his regrets at being unable to| 
said: “To 
the 

of men, 
and girls whose 
lives have been enriched 

years spent under his 

It is not too much 

school reflects his 
organization, good 
falling devotion. 


who approved the recommen- 
dations.” 
He paid tribute to the five mem- 


much we owe them,” Of his 
sor, Mr. Demeza, the retiring 
intendent sald he is the first 


ih fal intendent who has tak 


his 


him 
and kindness ha’ 
preciated. He 
to prepare me for the task of ad- 
ministrating this important school. 
Mr. Demeza then introduced Mr. 
Rivers. 
Address Read . 

Mr. Alec Gordon read the pre-|in the south and return to live in 

pensation, ears said, in part | Belleville. 
“You have not worked hard Amoss rrisol 
and faithfully at this school, but| 1.0"; Sen a loon telend aot 
you have accepted your responsibility 
as a citizen of Belleville. You have 
always taken a keen interest in the 
spiritual welfare of those around 
you. You brought your patience and 
wisdom to bear in solving the prob- 
Jems of this school keeping in mind 
the ultimate purpose—the preparing 
of deaf children in the best possible 
way of life.” 

Referring to the war years, the 
address said “Your determination 
to rise above the inconveniences and 
difficulties during that period en- 
abled the deaf children of the pro- 
vince still to obain an adequate 
education.” 

Tribute was also paid to Mra. 
Morrison for “sterling qualities of 
character, example, efficiency, kind- 
ness, courtesy and love.” 


Mr. Cole and Mrs. Mullins then 


rement and I want to welcome him 
to the other side. I assure him, it is 
Paradise.” —Ontario Intelligencer. 


PRESENTATION ADDRESS 
Dear’ Mr. and Mrs. mn: 

‘We, the employees ofthe Ontario 
School for the Deaf, both-past and 
present, think that the head of an 
institution such as this has a very 
dificult and exacting job to perform. 
Even as a father tries to keep the in- 
dividual members of his family work- 


School for the’Deaf has to keep the 
various members of his very large 
family working harmoniously toge- 
ther for the common goal of prepar- 
ing deaf children for life. We have 
been members of your family for 17 
years. In that time we have pre- 
sented you with hundreds of varied 
problems to be solved. Each mem- 
ber of this family, pupils, teach- 
ers, house-mothers, attendants, and 
so on has gone to you with difficul- 
ties. Each member, of course, thought 
his own particular problem was more 
important than that of any other 
member of the family. You, seeing 
the picture of the school as a whole, 
brought your patience and wisdom 
to bear in solving this mountainous 
and continuous pile of problems. 


(Continued on page 3) 


Retires on Birthday 

Incidentally, Mr. Morrison's birth- 
day fell on the day of his retire- 
ment. This was not forgotten by the 
staff as was evidenced in a beauti- 


celved a piece. 
Joyce McPherson presented Mra. 


PRESENTATION ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 2) 


that criticism 

come; some from us, and some from 
others. This, apparently, is one cross 
that people in positions of respon- 
sibility: like yourself are compelled 
to bear. You might find a fragment 
of comfort in what Disraeli once 
sald after a bitter tirade by the op- 
positions in parliament, quote: “It 1s 
much easier to be critical than cor- 
rect,” unquote. And so, accepting the 
inevitability of criticism, you carried 
on. 


Probably one of the most dificult 
periods of our OSD. family life 
came during your term of office, 
when, due to a national emergency, 
the Royal Canadian Air Force took 
over our home, forcing us to move 
into much smaller and less conven- 
{ent quarters. Some of your family 
moved temporarily to other cities; 
a few joined the colours; the rest 
stayed in Belleville to keep the home 
fires burning. Your determination to 
rise above the inconveniences and 
almost unsurmountable difficulties 
during that period, enabled the deaf 
children. of the province of Ontario 
still to obtain an adequate education. 
And 50, in spite of shortages of space, 
staff, and equipment, you continued 
to encourage us to do our best. 


One of the things which has a- 
mazed us {s your capacity and vi- 
gour for long hours of tedious and 
exacting work. Although the rest of 
us had our ‘time off’. you were always 
‘on the job,’ school days, Saturdays, 
Sundays, holidays, days, nights. We 
are reminded of the lines in Tenny- 
son's poem: 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


You have not only worked hard 
and faithfully at this school, but you 
have accepted your responsibility as 
a citizen of Belleville. Realizing your 
right of citizenship, you also acknow- 
ledged the duty which accompanies 
that right, the duty of service to 
the community. We have noted with 
pride that you accepted responsibility 
as President of the Belleville Com- 
munity Concert Association, Presi- 
dent of the Belleville Rotary Club, 
and as Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of Albert College, to 
mention a few. 

Brought up in a Christian home, 
you have always taken a keen and 
active interest in the spiritual wel- 
fare of those around you. This inter- 
est showed itself not only at this 
school, but also at the church which 
you attend regularly. 

However, lest the head of the 
OS.D. family be inclined to get a 
trifle ‘puffed up' with all these eu- 
logles, we hasten to add that no mere 
man can be perfect. So, in order to 
offset any real or imaginary imper- 
fections, Mr. Morrison, we note that 
you took unto yourself a wife. 

You, Mrs. Morrison, during the 
Past 17 years, have taken us all into 
your ample supply of love. We appre- 
clate your interest in us and in the 
children very much indeed. When the 
Problems of the school have been 
Particularly disturbing, you have 
Provided a peaceful haven where 
your husband could, for a long time, 
forget. the vexations of the day. 

And so, you both have headed up 
the family of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. Your sterling qualities of 
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8. Alec Gordon Making Presentation to Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Morrison 


jcharacter, your example, your effici- 
ency, kindness, courtesy and love 
have all been written into the book 
called ‘Seventeen years at the Ont- 
ario School for the Deaf.’ And now 
we come to the last page of that 
most interesting book, with a little 
touch of sadness. * 


But walt, we have just heard that 
the authors of that book are going to 
take up their pens and.write a new 
book, a scquel to the first one. Its 
name? How to enjoy my retirement! 


We, the present staff of the O.8.D. 
and all former members of the staff 
who were associated with you, many 
of whom are here to-night, have a 
jfew suggestions to make to you in 
;the writing of this new book. We 
(Suggest that the first chapter be en- 

tilted—A Trip To Florida.’ We are 
[quite sure that you are capable of 
writing an interesting first chapter 
without any further help from us. 


The title of the second chapter, we 
would suggest, should be ‘Getting 
Settled In Our New Home.’ This may 
Prove to be a more difficult chapter 
to write, so, we have all decided to 
pitch in and help. And so, on behalf 
of the entire staff, both past and pre- | 
sent.we ask you to accept this tan-| 
gible expression of assistance in help- | 
ing you with that second chapter. 

—Your Sta Past And Present. 
—+—_. 
OUT-OF-TOWN TRIBUTES PAID, 

TO W. J. MORRISON ! 

Among the out-of-town tributes 
paid to former superintendent of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf,| 
W. J. Morrison, at the staff testi- | 
monial dinner on Tuesday night: 
were those from the Rev. Dr. Bert 
Howard. St. Catherines, former 
principal of Albert College; H. J. 
Vallentyne, M. A., superintendent of 
the School for the Blind, Brantford, 
Ont.; Carl E. Rankin, superinten- 
dent of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C.; 
Clarence D. O'Conner, president 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C.; 
Howard M. Quigley, president of the 
Conference of Executives of the 
American Schools for the Deaf, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, and Leonard M. 
Elstad, president Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 

Prank Cunningham, of the O.8.D. 
staff, who did a splendid job of or- 
ganization in connection with the 
dinner, read the letterssto the as- 
sembly. Miss Marjorie Hegle read a 
special birthday card sent to Mr? 
Morrison by Miss Catherine Ford. 
who has retired from the staff after 
43 years of service. a 

—Ontario Intelligencer. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. W. J. MORRI- 
SON FROM MISS CATHERINE 
FORD 
In 1935 when Mr. W. J. Morrison 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf there 
were those who said, “What does 
he know about teaching the Deaf? 
Bhortly after Mr. Morrison came 
to Belleville, a teacher from the in- 


spectorate he had just left, came to 
call on him. At one time she had 
taught at the School for the Deaf 
so knew the situation here. She 
looked at me very sternly and said, 
“I suppose you people here think 
that Mr. Morrison doesn't know 
anything about teaching the Deaf. 
‘Well perhaps he doesn’t, but he will 
know about it. He will know every- 
thing about it, down to the smallest 
detail and that before very long.” 
She was quite right. 


Methodically, and with character- 
istic thoroughness and patience 
Mr. Morrison began the task of fa- 
millarizing himself with the work of 
this School for the Deaf. In a very 
short time he knew every person 
employed at the school. He knew 
what their duties were and whether 
they were performing them well or 
otherwise. He knew every child by 
name and was fairly familiar with 
(their histories. ~ 


He did a prodigious amount of 
reading. He read everything that be 
could find concerning the Education 


of the Deaf. He pored over old files| ful. 


of the Annals of the Deaf, the Volta 
Review, the Teacher of the Deaf. He 
read all the exchanges that came 


|{nto the office from schools from the 


United States, Great Britain also 
Australia and South Africa, so that 
in an incrediably short time he-was 
famillar with what had been done 
and what was being done in the way 
of educating the Deaf. 


Very shortly after his appoint- 
ment he attended the conference of 
Executives of the Schools for the 
Deaf, meeting most of the superin- 
tendents of the American Schools 
and getting their views on present 
methods of educating the Deaf. 


During this time Mr. Morrison, no 
doubt, had plenty of advice from 
those not connected with the school 
on how to run the School for the 
Deaf, but Mr. Morrison is a man 
who makes up his own mind as to 
what course of action he will pursue 
and does not peed other people to 
make it up for ‘him. He is a man who 


It was planned to have classes for 
the Deaf opened in Windsor, Ha- 
milton, London and Toronto so that 
the children living in these centres 
could attend school there, These 
classes were assigned to thachers 
from the school who were asked to 
leave Belleville and take up resi- 
dence in these various places. Ar- 
ranging for classes and for having 
equipment sent necessary to carry 
on the work was-another difficult 
task for Mr. Morrison, but by the 
first of October these classes were 
in operation and the buildings in 
Belleville were ready for occupation. 
This meant that school opened only 
one month later than usual. 


Fortunately the seven residences 
used by the children weré within 
fairly easy walking distance from 
the three centres used for teaching 
Purposes and also from the build- 
ing uséd for offices, 


This describes only briefly the task 
that faced Mr. Morrison. I can not 
begin to tell you the hours he spent 
going from residence to residence 
arranging for the comfort of the 
children and the duties assigned to 
the staff in each building. It had 
seemed an insurmountable task but 
not to Mr. Morrison. For three years 
this tedious planning, scores of pet- 
ty annoyances and personal discom- 
forts for himself, found Mr. Morri- 
son always cheerful, cglm, and help- 


When the Annals of World War 
TI are written there will be no men- 
tion made of Mr. W. J. Morrison but 
many men were awarded an OBE. 
for less valorous action. 


The evacuation of the School for 
the Deaf and the setting up of a 
temporary school in the city of 
Belleville were tasks which few men 
could have achieved with as much 
skill, patience, order_and thought- 
fulness for every nYember of the 
staff as Mr. Morrison displayed. 


As suddenly as the school was 
evacuated, it was returned to its 
former quarters. In the summer of 
1944 the move back began. Again it 
was Mr. Morrison’s duty to put back 
into shape buildings that had been 
Used for other purposes than edu- 
cating the Deaf, but gradually the 
task was achieved. The difficulty 
was increased by not having suffi- 
cient staff as some of the former 
staff were still in the services, but 
after three years the school was 


makes it his business to possess all! functioning as it had formerly. 


the facts of a case, pro and con, be- 
fore he makes up his mind so that 
Ke is not apt to arrive at unwise 
conclusions. 

After this period of preparation 
on Mr. Morrison’s part and before 
he had time to inaugurate many 
changes the country was at war. 
Wartime usually means difficulties 
in the way of maintaining staff etc. 
In July 1941 like a bolt from the 
blue came the news that the Ontario 
School for the Deaf was to be taken 
over by the Airforce and‘used as a 
basic training school for Airmen. 
This was indeed a problem for Mr. 
Morrison and the business of find- 
ing quarters in which to carry on the 
school was a serious affair. Quietly 
and competently Mr. Morrison comb- 
ed the city of Belleville trying to 
find suitable buildings in which to 
house the pupils and carry‘on the 


Probably no other administrator 
will every encounter the difficulties 
that faced Mr. Morrison in these 
troubled and upset years. 

Back to normal routine the school 
functioned successfully. Mr. Morrison 
had faced plenty of criticism, in 
some cases insolent criticism, but he 
never let it interfere with the run- 
ning of the school. He never permi- 
ted himself to be drawn into cont- 
roversy by his critics. He never struck 
back. His attitude always reminded 
me of the words of Lincoln in his 
second inaugural address. These were 
“With malice towards none and cha- 
rity: towards all.” 

Mr. Morrison let the work of the 
school speak for itself and it speaks 
loudly of the dignity, competance, 
kindliness and patience of a distin- 


guished school master. 
CATHERINE FORD. 


School work. 


; 
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FEBRUARY, 1953 


Mr, W. J. Morrison, who retired on 
January 27th. after seventeen years 
as superintendent of the school and 
editor of The Canadian, has con- 
sented to write the editorial column 
Jor this issue of The Canadian which 
is dedicated to him. His message fo- 
lows: 


A Farewell Message 


In concluding my period of ser- 
vice as Superintendent and Principal 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf 
I appreciate the opportunity that 
has been given to me to write a final 
article. which should be of interest 
to parents, and other readers of The 
Canadian. From 1935 to 1953 I was 
not only Superintendent and Prin- 
cipal but also editor of The Canad- 
ian and in this latter capacity I have 
had the responsibility not only to do 
some writing but also to select ma- 
terial that would give the boys who 
were apprentices in printing variety 
of practice and at the same time 
would have interest for our readers. 


One of the satisfying experiences | 


to me during the last seventeen 
years has been the reading of ex- 
changes ‘from other schools for the 
deaf. Many of these exchange were 
and are edited by the Superinten- 
dents whom I had met at Confer- 
ences and Conventions and meetings 
of the Association. At these meetings 
I also formed friendships with other 
superintendents as well as with tea- 
chers. Proceedings of the Confer- 
ences and the Conventions were re- 
ported fully in the American Annals 
of the Deaf, and proceedings of the 
Volta Speech Association in The 
Volta Review. From these contacts 
with superintendents, teachers and 
editors, and from the printed word I 
learned much that was helpful to me 
as head of the O.S.D. 

It is not out of place, I think, to 
state that during the last seventeen 
years the reputation of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf as a superior 
school has been maintained and that 
the good work done in the years pre- 
ceding 1935 has even been surpassed. 
In my first years as Superinten- 
dent I was fortunate in having the 
advice and assistance of Dr. H. E. 
Amoss, Acting Superintendent dur- 
ing 1934-35, and Miss Catherine 
Ford, Directress of Professional 
Training who retired in 1950. For a 
short period also, Miss Elizabeth 
Deannard, supervising teacher, hel- 
ped with her advice and assistance. 


But progress is made only by the 
work of teachers and the O. S. D. 
has been fortunate in being able to 
attract to the profession able and 
devoted men and women who have 
served and are serving the children 
as their instructors in a manner 
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only to be fully appreciated by those: 
who have worked with them. 

In making reference to the in- 
structional staff I should add, too, 
the appreciaton I have for the work 
done by all other employees during 
my tenure of office. The work of 
supervisors and housemothers who 


of-school hours cannot easily be eva- 
luated. The health of the. pupils, 
always the concern of doctors, den- 
tist and nurse has been in line with 
the progress of the children in 
school. The nurse has had a special 
responsibility as she is the only one 
of the staff, concerned with health, 
who {s a full time employee. 


The engineering staff, the Janitors, 
the farmers, and the chauffeur have 
contributed their share at all times 
in the lives of the children. 


The dietitian deserves a special 
word of praise. The providing of 
meals for 360 children and one hund- 
red or more adults three times a day, 
seven days a week is a sizable under- 
taking. It should be sald, however, 
that with the assistance of cooks, 
and attendants the meals have been 
such as to be appreciated by child- 
ren and adults alike. 

When writing of a school it is not 
usual to think of a laundry but this 
story would not be complete without 
some reference to the faithfulness 
of the head laundress and her hel- 
pers. When boys and girls are absent 
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always taken pride in the 
and regard not only of the 


which he has given so 


% 
from home for long periods the care 
of their clothing is a major item in 
their comfort. No one has realized 
this fact more clearly than has our 
head laundress. 


It will not be possible to list all the 
improvements that have been made 
since 1935 but some of them are: 


(a) Extension of work in speech and 
lip-reading. by use of more and bet- 
ter group hearing aids. 

‘b) Smaller classes. 

(c) Appointment of a school den- 
‘tist, part-time. 

(d) Establishing of a training course 
for teachers, the Department of Ed- 
ucation granting a special certifi- 
cate on satisfactory completion of the 
course. 

‘e) Discontinuance of payment of 
fees for food and sustenance. 

(f) Reduction of permissive age of 
admission of pupils from 5 years to 
4 years (when teachers and accom- 
modation are available) 


(g) Increased use of visual aids, in- 
cluding motion pictures for class- 
room use and on Saturday evenings. 
ch) Setting up of a separate dining 
room for children 8 years. of age and 
under. 

(i) Setting up and equipping a new, 
modern, home economics room. 

(j) Partitioning the sewing room, 
thus separating the senior sewing 
room from the intermediate sewing 
room. 


have cared for ‘the children-in out- Me 


Motet 


A Tribute from the Honourable W. 
J. Dunlop, Minister of Education of 


Ontario 


To Mr. Morrison belong the respect and gratitude 
of hundreds of men and women and boys and girls 
‘whose lives have been enriched by the years spent 
under his supervision at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf. It is not too much to say that the School re- 
flects his qualities of clear organization, good hum- 
our, and unfailing devotion. I know that he has 


school, and that he will always prize the affection 
who have shared his enthusiasm for the cause to 


strength, and understanding. 
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(k) Providitig new equipment for the: 


beauty parlour. 
Q) Providing new 
shops, including a 
for the print-shop. 
(m) Addition of equipment includ- 
ing calculating machines for the 
business = 
(n) Providing a new Argiculture and 
echanics Shop, In 1934 agricul- 
ture was added to the vocational 
courses provided for the pov: An old 
building was le over asa 
shop and ee ees as such until 1952. 
During 1952, the Department of Pu- 
blic works renovated a building er- 
ected by the Air Force as a shooting 
range, making a very satisfactory 
shop forthe teaching of agriculture 
and mechanics, including welding. 
(o) Providing a new Carpentry Shop. 
Before 1941 the carpentry and wood- 
working shops were in the same 
building with no separation. In 1945 
on our return to our former buildings 
a room in the basement of the main 
building was made into a carpentry 
shop with another shop equipped for 
welding. 
(p) Addition of equipment for laun- 
dry and kitchens including electric 
stoves for the latter. 
(q) Providing in one building separ 
ate gymnasia for boys and girls. 
(r) Organization of the National So- 
ciety of the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing with headquarters in Toronto. 
This Society has been of great assis- 
tance in helping pupils to find em- 
ployment on leaving school. 


v 


equipment for all 
Unotype machine 


pupils, the staff, and the 


graduates but of the staff 
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generously of his years, 


x 

; 
MAMA. 
(8) Improvement in living condi- 
tions for both pupils and employees. 


(t) Relieving teachers of some duties, 
which was made possible by increas- 
ing the number of supervisors and 
housemothers. 


a 


July I was told that the Air Force 
would occupy the buildings in a few 
days, The responsibility for finding 
other quarters where the school 
might continue to operate was placed 
on my shoulders. 


‘With the assistance of Dr. H. E. 
Amoss representing the Department 
of Education a plan was put into ef- 
fect which enabled us to provide for 
the education in rented buildings in’ 
Belleville for most of the children 
from 5 to 16 years of age and in day 
classes in several cities for all those 
living in those cities who were be- 
tween 5 and 20 years of age. Pupils 
over 16 years living outside these ci- 
tles might also attend the day-clas- 
ses. It is a great satisfaction to note 
that the school operated under these 
conditions with very little loss of 
school time. This was possible only 
because teachers and other employ- 
ees, men and women, co-operated in 
doirig all kinds of work, including the 
moving of furniture from school and 
residences to the rented buildings. It 
was possible also only because several 
women teachers assumed responsi- 
bilities as supervisors of the resi- 
dences, while the school nurse set up 
an infirmary on the third floor in one 
of the buildings. It was necessary for 
several teachers to move to the cities 
and organize the day-classes, several 
of which have been continued to the 
present time by the Boards of Ed- 
ucation in these cities. 


Our experience from 1941 to 1944 
re-emphasized the faithfulness to du- 
ty of teachers and other employees to 
assure deaf children of a satisfactory 
education, 

In conclusion I would like to ex- 
Press to my associates engaged in the 
education of the deaf in the United 
States and Canada my appreciation 
for many kindnesses recelved in 50 
many ways. Letters from heads of or- 
ganizations received at the time of 
my retirement are especially appre- 
clated. 

I wish it were possible to remember 
all the boys and girls who were in the | 
school in 1935 and all those who en- 
tered since that time. At this time I 
think of all of you and what we have 
tried to do for you. What has been 
accomplished has been possible due 
to the interest in your welfare of 
several Ministers of Education and 
their officials with whom I have 
worked and under whom I have ser- 
ved. All have been interested in your 
Progress, health and happiness, 

On their behalf and a behalf of the 
people of Ontario who maintain this 
school for you I express the hope that 
you will have a happy and successful | 

‘uture. 


The Farewell Parties 


When one is retiring it ts not un- ‘ 
usual for a farewell party to be ar- 
ranged in his honour. Consequently 
1 was not surprised when Mrs. Mor- 
rison and I were invited to a buffet 
luncheon in our honour to be held 


(u) Setting up of a new school or- 
ganization which included a shorter 
school day, promotion on basis of age 
as well as on achievement, a guid- 
ance programme directed by a certi- 
ficated teacher in guidance, inten- 
sive vocational training for all pupils 
fifteen years of age and over, and 
rotating classes for all children 
twelve years of age and over. NB. 
This organization was established in 
1934 and has been continued to the 
present time. 


(vy) Appointment of full-time tea- 
chers of physical education, one for 
boys and one for girls, teachers be- 
ing on duty in out of school hours. 


(w) Provision of a better recreation- 
al programme including games, 
school plays, and monthly parties. 


(x) Publication of the Ontario School 
Ability Examination, which has pro- 
ved helpful in determining the eligi- 
bility of children for admission to 
school. 


Possibly the most difficult period 
from 1935 to 1953 in the operation 
of the school was from 1941 to 1944 
when buildings and grounds were oc- 
cupied by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and used as a Initial Training 
School. On a Saturday morning in 


in the school auditorium on my 
birthday on January 27th. I was not 
surprised either, when our two 
daughters, Isabelle and Kathleen 
were also invited. Th&surprise came 
to us on our arrival to nd the audi- 
torlum so beautifully rated, the 
number of people present and the 


elaborate preparations that had been 
made, 


Others have described the decora- 
tions the luncheon and the speeches. 
I shall not say more, other than to 
thank again -all employees, present 
and past for their generosity and 
Good wishes the latter so well ex- 
pressed by their representatives. The 
presence of Dr. Amoss, now retired, 
and Mr. Rivers and Mr. Cannon 
from the Department of Education, 
Toronto, as well as Mrs. Rivers and 
Mrs. Cannon gave to me and Mrs. 
Morrison a satisfaction not easily 
described. The address of Mr. Can- 
non, Deputy Minister of Education, 
which included many kind referen- 
ces to myself, Mrs. Morrison and our 
family will not soon be forgotten. 

The party, which I call the child- 
ren’s party was 4 complete surprise 
both to Mrs. Morrison and myself. It 
has been the practice for some years 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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The Farewell Parties 
(Continued from Page 4) 


if 


and 
platf 


zd 


All senior and ‘intermediate pupils 
were present. Three girls and three 
boys took seats on the platform on 
either side of Mrs. Morrison and my- 
self. 


the usual lunch. 


Mrs. Morrison and I shall always 
remember this party. Mr. Cunning- 
ham has given us & typed list of all 
the pupils and we shall keep this 
that we may constantly be reminded 
as we look at the coffee table and 
lamp of the boys and girls who gave 
them to us. | 


| J. G. Demeza, 
Joceph G. Demeza, B.A.. B. Paed J. G. Demeza 
will give capable direction and lead- 


ership to all associated with the| 7 ; ea! 
school Since his appointment as AS- ppoin aa Superin 
jstant Superintendent = 

ber, 1950, he has visited the school tendent 
for long periods at different times 
and since the summer of 1952 has 
been associated with me in the work 


full- basis. 
ofthe jpenoot one me Ontario School for the Deaf on 
He has shown unusual interest in| January 27th, brings to his new 
parents, children and employees. BY| Ko sition a wide background of 
rience, education and training Po! er 
exe study, teaching, and adminis- 


he has had exceptional preparation 
for the duti ts of Superintendent, | trative experience in the field of 


Principal and Editor of The Cana-/general education as well asa 
dian. The children of the O.S.D. arelbroad knowledge of the special 
very fortunate to have Mr. Demez8)pelq of educating the deaf. 


as their Superintendent. 5 
Tam sure that Mr. Demeza wil] He was born in North Bay. 
receive the same co-operation from |Ontarlo, and received all of his 
elementary and secondary edu- 


parents, children, and employees 
that T have received. cation in the schools of that city. 


W. J. MORRISON.|Upon graduation frofm the North 
Bay Collegiate Institute, he at- 
. tended North Bay Normal 
iati School and obtained a First 
Association Party Class Teaching Certificate. 


1950 tee et dance and tide While teaching. he continued 
was held at the school under the/his studies with Queen’s Uni- 


auspices off the Association of Tea-|versity, obtaining the degree of 
chers and Instructors. Bachelor of Arts. Through fur- 

Music was provided by Bruce Par-|ther study. he qualified as a 
sons and his Balladeers and @ de-|pyplic School Inspector, and 
Ughtful dance programme was €N-|received the degree of Bachelor 


pide ieraueain tre’ eerntaa fer of Pedagogy from the University 


ee who wished to participate injof Toronto. 
ridge. 

Mr. Demeza’s first teaching 

The the d ‘tions in 

the assembly a ride tropical assignment was a heavy one. He 
nature. Palms were spaced along the} Went directly from Normal 
sides while striped awnings looked|School to take charge of a one- 
down from the windows. In a corner/roomed rural school with an en- 
complete with personnel was the hut|/roiment of 52 pupllg of all gra- 


ft Semin ‘Indian: 
who s0 desifea coukl a eae wine des in the lumbering village of 
in the-Fountain of Perpetual Youth.;Fossmill. After two successful 


The hibiscus, poinsettias, and other/years there he was appointed 
tropical flowers all added to this) principal of Tweedsmulr Public 
in aaa a ted School in West Ferris, a position 
with eae chee saeco he held for twelve years. In Au- 
i gust, 1947, he was appointed the 


At midnight the guests adjourned f Public 
to the dining roo: ecorated with|£rst Superintendent o 
blue ‘and. gold prntheey ‘and cut|Schools in the Township of Teck, 


flowers where a delicious lunch was|with headquarters in Kirkland 
enjoyed attractively arranged in self-/Lake. His work in that position 
pen eectes th ¢ é included the supervision of in- 
iccess of the party was due ix public 

to struction in the six p 
the untiring efforts of the various schools of the township which 


committees. 
W. Huffman, Sec.| Were staffed by 15 teachers and 


My Successor 
In saying farewell to the O.8.D. I 
do so knowing that my successor, Mr. 


J. G. Demeza, who assumed his 
duties as Superintendent of the 
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B.A., B. Paed. 


supervisors and which served 
2150 pupils. He was also respon- 
sible for the business adminis- 
tration of this school system. He 
took a leading part in the Citiz- 
enship Programme in’ the Teck 
Township Schools and in the 
preparation of the Hand of Citi- 
zenship published in connection 
with that programme. 


Mr. Demeza resigned from the 
superintendency of schools in 
the Kirkland Lake district to 
accept an appointment as Assi- 
stant Superintendent of the On- 
;tario School for the Deaf, effec- 
tive September 1, 1950. In re- 
porting his resignation from the 
Kirkland Lake staff. the local 
uress referred to him as “a driv- 
ing force in the steady advance 
in the standards of elementary 
education in Teck Township” 
and reported a tribute “to 
the boundless energy and or- 
ganizing ability of Mr. Demeza 
whose influence would be felt 
in educational circles here for 
many years.” 

Since his appointment as As- 
sistant Superintendent of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, Mr. 
Demeza has undertaken an ex- 
tensive study of methods of 
educating deaf children in the 
world’s leading educational cen- 
tres in this special field. He be- 
gan these studies at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester's Depart- 
ment of Education of the Deaf 
in Manchester, England, which 
is the training centre for tea- 
chers of the deaf-for the whole 
of the United Kingdom. After 
completing his studies at the 
University, he visited leading 
schools in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, as well as Sweden, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and France. These studies 
took almost a year. 

Returning from Europe, Mr. 
Demeza spent more than six 
months in visiting over fifty 
schools and centres of deaf edu- 
cation in the United States. 


This phrase of his studies began 
with a month at the famed'Gal- 
laudet College for the Deaf and 
the Kendall School in Washing- 
ton,D.C. His visits took him to 
most of the larger schools for the 
deaf in the Eastern and Mid- 
western States, the list of which 
has appeared in previous issues 
of The Canadian. Included am- 
ong those visited were typical 
schools representing various 
Points of view and philosophies 
in the education of the deaf, 
such as: The American School, 
Hartford, Connecticut; The 
Clarke School, Northampton, 
Massachusetts; Lexington 
School and Junior High School 
47, New York City; New Jersey 
School, West Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; Pennsylvania Schogl. Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia; stern 
Pennsylvania School, Pittsburgh; 
St. Mary's School. Buffalo, New 
York; Central Institute, St. Lou- 
is, Missouri; Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Il!inois;: Michigan 
School, Flint, Michigan; Ohio 
School, Columbus, Ohio; Detroit 
Day School for the Deaf; as well 
as several other schools and 
centres, 

Mr. Demeza was fortunate in 
having Mrs. Demeza accompany 
him during his year in Europe 
and on most of his American 
visits> ‘ 


During the past six months, 
Mr. Demeza has been engaged in 
the active duties of Assistant 
Superintendent at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in order to 
become familiar with the ad- 
ministrative responsibilites of 
the School. 


In spite of the heavy demands 
of his work and study, Mr. Dem- 
eza has always fgund time to 
take an active interest in com- 
munity affairs. Among such act- 
ivities the following indicate his 
interest in youth and commun- 
ity oranizations: he established 
and served as Scoutmaster of 
the First Ferris Boy Scout 
Troup; taught a boys’ Bible 
Class; directed boy’s camp; ser- 
ved as President of the Council 
of Christian Education in, both 
North Bay and {Kirkland Lake; 


Ontario Drama Association, and 
the Kirkland Teachers’ Curling 
Club. He is a member of Bridge 
Street United Church and Belle- 
ville Rotary Ciub. 

With his background of study 
and experience and his interest 
in children and young people, the 
Department of Education is con- 
fident that the Ontario School 
for the Deaf has in Mr. Demeza a 
worthy successor to Mr. Morri- 
son, and one to whom can be 
entrusted the future education 
of the deaf children of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

—F. S. Rivers. Superintendent 
of Professional Training. 


THE STORY OF MANDY 

Parents and friends of deaf child- 
ren will find unusual interest in the 
film “The Story of Mandy” currently 
being shown at many theatres. The 
story centres around the ber 
of the education of a little deaf girl 
and the school scenes were filmed 
at the Royal Residential Schools for 
the Deaf in Manchester, England. 
The part of Mandy is admirably 
played by a young hearing child, 
Mandy Miller, whose parents for- 
merly lived in Toronto and North 
Bay, Ontario. 


was president of the Northern * 


‘American Schools and 
Associations 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D.C., 


join in sending best wishes to Mr. 
M upon this auspicious oc- 

His seventeen years as Sup- 
erintendent of the Belleville School 
have’ been most productive. His in- 
terest in and devotion to the deaf 
children of Canada have been an in- 
spiration to all who have worked with 
him. 


May the memories of the past 
service bring him increasing pleasure 
during his years of retirement. 

Leonard M. Elstad, 
President. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W., 
Washington, 7, D. C. 


On behalf of the Board of Directors 
and members of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf, I bring 
you greetings on the occasion of your 
retirement as Superintendent of the 
Ontario Schoo) for the Deaf. 

Yours has been a most construc- 
tive professional life. During your 
seventeen years as head of the Ont- 
ario School, you have given inspired 
leadership to your staff and to your 
pupils. Your professional contribu- 
tions have not been restricted to your 
own province but have extended to 
other parts of our continent, notably, 
your service on the Board of the 
Volta Speech Association for the 
Deaf. Through this medium of ser- 
vice, your contribution to the deaf 
children of American has been sig- 
nificant. 


It has always been a pleasure to 
have you with us at Board meetings 
and our Biennial Summer Program 
meetings. It is our sincere hope that 
even though you are now retired, 
you will continue to bring to our 


est in the welfare of all our deaf 
children. 


With best wishes for a happy, 
and constructive retired life, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Clarence D. O'Connor, President. : 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, 
1537 35th Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. U.S.A. 


“I am more. sorry than I can pos- 
sible tell you that the time for your 
retirement has arrived. You have 
been a strong and forceful influence 
for better education for the deaf and 
we appreciate deeply your interest 
in our own work and in the cause to 
which we are devoted. It is my earn- 
est hope that your successor will 
follow in your, footsteps. 


“Please accept my very best wish- 
es for your continued happiness and 
good health. I feel sure that you 
will find a form of continued acti- 
vity and I hope that it may carry 
over into this field.” 


Editor. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 
Morganton, North Carolina 


I have known Mr. Morrison since 
he came to Belleville and throughout 
many years have had the privilege 
of enjoying his lovable personality. 
I remember particularly the wonder- 
ful experience of working with him 
on the Belleville Tests, which 
have proven to be of great value in 
working with the deaf. I am sure that 
in leaving Mr. Morrison is going to 
still retain his active interest in the 
profession to which he has contri- 
buted so much, and I hope that we 
shall enjoy many fine years of con- 
tinued association with him. 


Cordially yours, 
Carl E. Rankin, Superintendent. 


Gallaudet College and its entire staff 


profession the benefit of your inter- | th 


Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, | (3 


. Texts of Tributes from | CONFERENCE oF sxscuTIVEs 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF 


jes, nuts, apples, oranges 
fe thanked 


I gave Miss Nichol a box of 
for Christmas. She liked it. 
me. 


One afternoon we went to 
We saw a gray cat in Mrs. 
room. It was sleeping on 

We were surprised. We said, 
sh.” —Peter 


“8h, 


Pageant. We 
. Lewis 


garet Jane wore a silver 
—Patsy Trask. 


On morning we had a surprise. 
Michael’s mother sent Christmas 


I went home for Christmas. My 
home is in Paisley. For Christmas 
I got a doll house and furniture and 
@ doll bath. I like them. I played 
with my friends. Mother and father 
brought me back to the O.S.D. in our 
car. —Margaret Jane Gregg 


My brother, Joe, is a soldier. He 
went to Korea. He came home at. 
Christmas. My brother, Brian, and I 
went home on the train for Christ- 
mas. Our home is in Kirkland Lake. 
I was happy to see Joe. 


—David Meany. 


‘We had fun. We made applesauce. 
We peeled the apples. We cut the 
apples. June put sugar on the apples. 
Louise put the water on the apples. 
I put the pan on the stove. The 
apples cooked. We ate the apple- 
sauce and some bread and butter. 


—Jacqueline House. 


Our school room was pretty for 

Christmas. We made wreaths. We 

put Royer! on the windows and on 
e 


on the door. 


December 18 was my birthday. I 
was nine. I had a party at school 
on December 17. After the party 
we saw movies in the assembly: 
room. After a while my mother came. 
She took me home for Christmas. 
We have a new television set. at. 
home. I like to watch television. 


—Carole Hale. 


My sister, Peggy, and I went home 
for Christmas. Our home is in 
Stratford. Mother, Peggy, Linda, 
Tom, Pat, and I went to church. We 


saw the creche. i 
I got ites, Roy Rogers pants, 
gloves, shirt, lariat, guns, a knife, 


and a car for Christmas. I liked my 
Christmas gifts. Peggy and I had 
@ good time at home. 


—Michael DeLaPranier. 


I have just learned that you ex- 
cept to join the ranks of the retired 
on January 27. 


Santa Claus came to school one 
afternoon. He gave us bags of cand- 
and candy 


soap 
She 
—Anne Tyo. 


Quinn's 
@ chair. 
sh, 
Morden. 


Margaret Jane and I were in the 


iPlly Bay 
i: 


BS 
i 
8 


y 


rived in our classroom a few days 
before we went home. She and the 
other girls and boys liked making 
decorations for it. 


Preparatory I Sr. B. 

Miss Verna Gardiner 
We have three girls and seven 
boys in our class. This is our second 
year at school. We like to use the 
hearing aid. 


Barbara Caron had a birthday 
party Priday January 16. She was 
nine years old. We played games. 
The boys and girls had fun. 

Peter Burton gets many letters 
and boxes from heme. He likes to 
get mall. He got a view-master for 
Christmas. All the boys annd girls 
like to look at Peter's view-master. 
Ronnie Baumhour went home for 
Christmas in a car. He got a bat, a 
watch and a’car for Christmas. 


Donald Troupe goc a book, skates 
and a lock and key for Christmas. 
Donald came back to school on the 
train. He was a good boy. 


David Holroyd is seven years old. 


for 


Jacques Daoust went to Rhode 
Island for Christmas. He had a long 
car ride. Paul and Michel are Jac- 
ques’ two brothers. 


Eldon Clark went home for 
He got many toys. Eldon 
is @ good boy. 

Betty Rowan likes to look at 
books. Betty got a doll, a horn and 
two books for Christmas. 

Roger Gardner got a big box 
from home. He got a big green 
truck, three guns, a tank, a horse 
and three books. Roger likes to get 


Beatrice Brennan is eight years 
old. She likes to write letters home. 
Beatrice got a doll and doll carriage 
for Christmas. 


Preparatory 3 Sr. C 


Mrs. E. Cameron 


David got a letter from his aunt 
; 2nd uncle. His aunt and uncle went 


He is a big boy. David got a watch| third 
Christmas. 


We went to church Sunday morn- 
ing. We like to go to church. Many 


January 16, Janet is 


sent money to 
Mrs. Cameron went 
the store. She 


afternoon. Lynn and Jimmy 
fell. They did not cry. They 1a1 . 
We played hockey. mene 


. It had 
girl fed ih aden 


Uranus and Pluto. Jupiter is 
iggest planet and Mercury 1s 
rnallest planet. Our is the 
planet to. rotate id the 
sun. All the planets are not burn- 


tune, 
the bi 
the 


Q 


i 
Fe 
Shae 


ge EE 


HH 
edi Fab 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Kenneth Searson, 
*|Donald Dennie, David Hunter, Edw- 
ard Rosengren. 


55 


follows: 
-I. MAPLE LEAPS — Harry Bell, 


iit He 
i 
ebegeilebetl 


REEBSSSBR 
8 


i 


fore, Gordon Henshaw, Glen Hage-|Cayer 
Austin 


obit 
Ag 


14. Senior Boys (5 rounds): 1st. 
David Eliot, 2nd. Irvin Hayes, 3rd. 
Billy Habkirk 


15. Obstacle Race, Boys and Girls: 
\7 


Irvin Hayes and Sarah Brant 


of the ice was not very good. The 
temperature hovered at the 30 degree 


mark and the sun was bright and 
strong for February, making it alc. Owes teams are at the present 
beautiful day. in the midst of a busy basketball 


Points for events 5 to 14 inclusive 
will be credited on field day records. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By I. M. Gibson 


the floor and the aa Pisces a sights seventy three Perera of the} schedule. 
.| which a basket co le. The] eligible boys ent le ice races.| Thus far, the O.S.D. seniors who 
iletee eter was also submitted by| are: L. Cayer (captain), E. Garnett, 
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8. Boys (open) 1 round: ist. David 

The Intermediate teams are as|Elliot, 2nd. Robert Hillman, 3rd. 
: Delbert Green : 

9. Junior Girls (2 round): 1st. 

Marilyn Bishop, 2nd. Betty Williams, 

3rd. Jean Drury 

10. Junior Boys (3 rounds): 


11, Intermediate Girls (2 rounds) : 
1st. Jeannette Masci, 
Brontmier, 3rd. Sheilagh Kerr 
12. Intermediate Boys (5 rounds): 
Ast. Billy Hemphill, 2nd. Jerome 
Winterhalt, 3rd. Glen Skinkle 
13. Senfor Girls (3 rounds): 1st. 


;|Mary Chong, 2nd. Verna Maftin, 
rif-|3rd. Claudette Gravelle and Lula 


2nd. Joanne 


M. Chong, C. Gravelle, P. De la Fra- 
The age groups were as follows: ere D. Me Arthur, J. roey v. mar 
Senior Boys and Girls over 17,/tin, and L. Mc Ormon we play 
September 1 1952, and won against Trenton and Camp- 


Intermediate Boys and Girls under|Dellford High Schools; the scores 


17, September 1, 1952. 
Junior Boys and Girls under 15, 
September 1, 1952. 


September 1, 1952. Trentonites. 


Ice Race Officials: D. Brown (captain), “kt. Flett, 8. 
Girls’ Events: Miss I. Gibson| Brant, J. Mascl, M. O'Neill, D. Moon, 
assisted by Misses M. Nichol, W.|S. Kerr, M. Penfold, L. Kluba, L. 


being, Trenton 16—O.S.D. 24, Camp- 
bellford 22—O.8.D. 37. se 
The junior team on ‘the other 
Juvenile Boys and Girls under 13, fetreade Mar dare eter O. aD 
September 1, 1952. team tried very hard, they were not 
Baby Boys and Girls under 11,/successful in over-powering the 


cream, with cookies, cakes and/way home our bus broke down and Huffman, M. L. Tobin, and ‘Mrs,|Garnett, C. Bennett are the girls 
Ryan. 


candies. I ate so much that I could| the boys had to be transfered to an- 
hardly sleep that night. other. We arrived home late to re- 

Miss Nurse made a speech in/cieve a warm welcome and a hearty 
front of fall the people. Then I made} supper. 


Boys, Events: Mr. E. A. Vader|! 


who this year make up the OSD. 
juniors. 


assistant by Messrs, J, Chard (scor-| At the present, the three and four 
P. Cunningham, J. Boyd, J,|dormitories are playing soccer-base. 


& speech, too. I thanked the people] On February 3rd, we again played Hodgeon, Ken Graham. There are four teams with: C Mc-' 


for the lovely party and said how | another exhibition game with Well- 


Donald, P. Bishop, 8. Kilbreath, and 


we really enjoyed ourselves. ington Consolidated School at our| Prizes and Ribbons: Misses V. Gard-|7"yracn as captains. Catherine Mc 


Then we were driven back to the| gym. Wellington had already played| ‘mer and A. Rush. 


bellford. From start to finish it was} 1. Baby girls (with skates) 1 


's team with ht winning 
Tesidence in cars by the people of|two games on our large floor, one} The results of the Ice Races are as poet in the lead, ae P. Bishop's 


the church. —Vivian Curtis, 3A Sr.| with Madoc and another with Camp- | follows: ‘| team is running a c! ‘second. 
Intermediate and 


ior (House 


Association Meetin, 8 very close game with the O.SD./length: Ist. June Braden and Jean] teague) basketball is also being play- 
The teachers and instructors hela|P07H leading by a point or ro, Two] Shaw (tied). ed, and the following teams are in 
their first meeting of the new year|! Wellington's players were fo 2. Baby Boya (no skates) 1 length: | the lead 


in the assembly room on Wednesday | Cut,of the game in the final moments! s¢. Robert Gow, 2nd. Billy Conley,| int. g, Brant, M. Caldwell, D. 
January 14, at 3.30 p.m. " 3rd. Rolland Dube Clarey, N. Moon, 8. Payne, B. Gon- 
neau. 


The president Miss L. J. Burnside 3. Baby Boys (with skates) 1 
called the meet to order and con- 32 to 30 in favour of OSD. 


M. L. Tobin accompanied by Mr. 8. A.| for a game and are to play hosts to . 
Gordon at the plano favoured her|Campbellford later on in February. eth as Girls (no skates) 1 


susiencs 5 with two solos, Bless This} The winner of Group II will play-| Bernice Spence, 3rd. Beatrice Cater 
. 5. Juvenile Ginfs (with skates) 1 


effect the war had on education. 
Mr. Mayhew described how they ‘The! 8 on 
managed to carry on during evacu- d § 


his talk he described the deaf schools| Played less as, much of their time 


Bay of Quinte District 
Annual Boys’ Volleyball Tournament 


round: Ist. Zennie Stus, 2nd. Gerry : , E. Garnett, 
ducted @ brief business session. Miss! We have yet to journey to Madoc! Sullivan, 3rd. John Wright Geman: Pl 5 tien and V, 


1st. Janette Morgan, 2nd. ‘This year due to the mild wea- 
ther, the skating has been very li- 
mited. 


Tae ee ee wel$ Wednesday, March 4th, 1953 


been taken up by basketball practice, |¥ i 
of England and how they differ from ; raking the ice. There| in the 


Mr. J. Boyd expressed the thanks|Wwas no junior hockey organized this/% 


of the association to Mr. Mayhew| year due to the condition of the ice.|$ O. S. D. Gymnasium 


for his very interesting talk. ‘The senior teams are as follows: 


4 Polowing the singing of the Na-| y . at 7.00 P.M. 
folmmede nee neens was ad % Teams participating: Deseronto High School, Albert 


‘W. Huffman, Sec. 


BOYS’ SPORTS and O.S.D. 
By E. A, Vader Everybody Welcome . 


BASKETBALL News 
At the C.0.8.5.A. meeting last Dec- 


College, St Michaels’ Academy, Trenton High School 


Admission Free 


Curtis, J. Cullen and V. 


a 
g 


i 
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The Intermediate pupils whose 
honoured 


birthdays were were: And- 
rew Dube, Bishop, Cecil 
Martin, Glen Hagedorn, Billie Bates, 
Herbert Alton, Patsy Bishop, Evelyn 
Caldwell, Betty Williams, Andre 
Bourget, Shirley Larder, Beth Wri- 
ght, Margaret Reid, Harry Willson, 


Normal Thompson, (Barbara Beau- 
mont, absent.) 


.The first eight enjoyed a special 

luncheon in the Home Economics 

room on January 14th, the 
second group on January 28th. 


‘The three short plays which com- 
prised the next part of the morn- 
ing’s programme gave the children 
an opportunity to exercise their 
strong urge for dramatic expres- 
“One Stormy Night”, 2A 


the curtain. 


‘The second play, “The Angler and 
the Little Fish,” a fable by AEsop, 
was played by 4V. Billie Bates took 
the part of the Angler, while Glen 
Hagedorn was the Little Fish. 


Bishop, Jean Drury, Beth 
Gonneau, Gerald Griffore and Cecil 
Martin commented on the episode 
with two verses of, “Poor Little Fish.” 
Pred Barrett was stage manager. 


3A presented a cradle song, “The 
Dreamland Tree.” Mary Laffrenier 
was Little Sister. Anita Jackson 
played the Mother, Robert Hillman 
the Shepherd. Small brother was 
played by Jackie Wales. Catherine 
McDonald, Elizabeth Moore, Andre 
Bourget, John Fossum, Eugene Hales 
and Gordon Henshaw recited the 
final verse of the poem. Austin Bar- 
ron was property man and stage 
manager. 

In the preparation of each of these 
five minute plays the children took 
the greatest interest, suggesting. con- 
triving and censoring. Studying the 
lines .with the help of the group 
hearing ald, and the memorizing. and 
improving of the speech was entered 
into with spirit. 

The Senior pupils whose birth- 
days were honoured were: Jean 
Silver, Elaine Garnett, Murray 
Brown, June Bailey, David Elliot, 
Billy Habkirk and Donna Thompson, 
‘whose birthday luncheon was enjoy- 
ed on January 21st; and Isobel Nu- 
gent, Dorothy McArthur, Claudette 
Gravelle, Maxine Wadsworth, Don- 
ald Patterson, Laura Wallace, Nora 
K. Mathewson and Billy Gardiner, 
who enjoyed their birthday luncheon 
on February 4th: 

For these occasions the children 
wear their party attire and their 
very best manners. Luncheon is pre- 
pared and served by the Home Econ- 
omics classes. 


| a F 
A Birthday Dinner 

There was a birthday dinner on 
December 3, 1952, in the Home Eco- 
nomics Room. I was the hostess. The 
girls serving were Jean Silver and 
Joyce Rath. - 

I had made a plain cake and June 
Bailey had iced it with white icing. 

The table decorations were: Santa 
Claus’ sleigh, his reindeer and eight 
small, green tree-place-cards for 
the guests The pupils, who were in- 
vited, were; Faye Westbrook, George 
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fold, Donald Sattler, Wilfred Sau- 
Russell 


_|mure, Harold Cooper, and 
Koshowski. 


thing 
pupils liked the dinner. I liked it very 


much. 
—Joannie Thaw, 
Graduating Class. 


Intermediate Birthday 


We had a birthday party on Jan- 
uary 14, 1953, It was very lovely. 
The was decorated with a 


We had cream of celery soup, crou- 
ton, kibble, pickles, stuffed baked po- 
tatoes with cheese, apple crisp, cake 
and postum. 

The following children were with 
us to celebrate their birthday;— 
Andrew Dube, Marilyn Bishop, Billy 
Bates, Cecil Martin, Glen Hagedorn, 
Herbert Alton, Patsy Bishop and 
Evelyn Caldwell. 

I hope they had a happy time at 
their birthday party. 

Donna Thompson, 
Graduating ¢Class. 


Typing and Business 
Machines 
MR. E. J. CHARD 


Though our commercial room is 
primarily a classroom we organize 
it as far as possible like an office in 
order to approach the conditions and 
demands of the real office for which 
our students are preparing. We ap- 
proach this actual atmosphere not 
only in the layout of equipment but 
also in the gradual transfer from 
rudimentary exercises to a routine 
of varied tasks which make up the 
worker's office day. We have created 
the office enviromtht complete with 
the familiar sound effects and tackle 
our problems with 

“one tap and then another 

till the longest day is ended.” 

The older intermediate girls try 
typing for a short period to find out 
if it is the type of vocational train- 
ing they want. Then the graded 
course of commercial training fol- 
lows. By the time they reach the gra~ 
duating class they are able to do act~ 
ual office work along with their ad- 
vanced training. 

After the first three of four years 
of graded exercises designed for 
rhythm and accuracy—an essential 
training since there is no magic 
short-cut to speed—these pupils 
devote a large part of their time to 
such minor office tasks as typing 
notices, schedules, and forms from 
the four divisions of the school as 
well as from the Superintendent's 
and Bursar’s offices. All of these pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for ex- 
tending their training. In the grad- 
uating year they proceed to more 
specialized jobs, such as financial 
statements and records for the De- 
partment of Education. 

In many of the assignments the 
typists have to meet and solve, so 
far as they are able, problems of gen- 
eral office difficulty before resorting 
to assistance from the teacher. The- 
reby, they develop a considerable de- 
gree of competence and responsibility 
which will be to their credit in 
future positions. It is true that there 
is much trial and error in attempting 
these special assignments in the 
classroom before the work is accept- 
able, but they do give the individual 
a chance to experiment with methods 
and develop her own procedure which 
will be a useful resource in her ca- 
reer. It has been found in the past 
that this experiment has given our 
graduates a practical advantage and 
we are pleased to say that it has been 
well approved by employers. 

Here are some of the impressions 
of the students. 


We, the graduating class, have 
been very busy typing in Mr. Chard’s 
room. From September on, I helped 


{ink depending 


the other seven girls with work on 


Jeffrey, Mario Micetick, Mary Pen- 


Mr. Gordon's twenty song books of 


the work over 
fun for me to try new ways, I 


looking forward to using these differ- 
ent office machines in ‘my job next 
year. —Lula Cayer. 


There are five different typewri- 
ters in our room. These are a Rem- 
ington, a Smith Corona, a Royal, 
an 1.B.M. Electric, and many Under- 
wood machines. We have to be able 


Ditto machine would dye my hands 
with purple, red, blue, green, or black 
upon the master 
carbon I used and it also produced 
new shades of polish on my finger 
nails, So, you see I could not cover up 
my mistakes with this “lie detector.” 
I did not give up trying to master this 
machine and now I am helping some 
of the other girls to improve their 
operation of it. —Verna Martin 


I like to type very much on my 
favourite Underwood but of course 
we all have to be able to use all five 
makes of typewriters. I came to this 
school just over two years ago and I 
can type forty-two words a minute. I 
hope to do over 50 words by June. 
Besides typing numerous jobs for the 
school, we all have learned how to 
use the electric direct process ditto, 
mimeograph machine, three different 
adding machines and a Key Punch. 
T like all of'them. 

—Julla Madach 


I prefer the Royal typewriter be- 
cause I have one at home but for 
speed tests I use the Underwood. My 
top speed is now 45 words per mi- 
nute. 

As I expect to be working in my 
father’s office next year, I am an- 
xfous to learn all I can in this work. 
I lke working at the mimeographing 
and duplicating machines and have 
done ‘some work with notices and 
programmes on which Mr. Chard 
has complimented me. 

Mr, Chard sometimes gives me 
sketches and drawings to duplicate 
for. the-Junior Sunday School Clas- 
ses because I try to do very careful 
work. All this training will make me 
more skilled in my future position. 

In one of our special job we girls 
were fortunate in having a chance 
to prepare a complete booklet. Be- 
sides helping to cut thirty stencils, 
I helped operate the stapler, corner 
rounder, and the eyelette punch ma- 
chine which Mr. L. Morrison, the 
printing instructor, was kind eno- 
ugh to allow us to use. We all felt 
proud of our work. 

—Joannie Thaw. 


We are elght typists out of nine 
in the Graduating Class and we 
have been very busy in the typing 
room ever since September. Our 
training includes typing many bus- 
iness letters for. the Bursar, Secret- 
ary, Superintendent and also letters 
ordering school films. 

Last fall, to our amazement, Mr. 
Chard changed around all the furn- 
iture in our typing room so that the 
sunlight now shines over our should- 
ers while we are working. It was 
rather strange around here for 


Eel 


baed 


Father's office is a large, airy and 
very modern room. He has a ste- 
nographer and lots of typists to 
help him. I hope some day I may 
be one of them. 

= —Margaret Horne. 


use an Underwood for speed tests. 
‘The Smith Corona does not belong to 


on the key then I soon have a few 
too many letters in some of the 
words. 

Ditto. and Gestetner 
certainly keep us busy. I love s0 
much to operate the Gestetner 
machine. Sometimes we do differ- 
ent coloured mimeographing and 
then we change the colour from 
black to red, green, or blue, and in 
changing the colours we have to 
take the machine apart to clean it. 
Some of us girls think that we are 
quite good mechanics by now. 

Last fall many teachers from Hall- 
burton, East Victoria and West Pet- 
erboro came to visit this school. 
Some came into the typing room to 
see how we do our work. Mr. Chard 
had us do a two-minute typing 
demonstration, and we were a bit 
nervous at first but we did good 
work. I typed sixty-two words & 
minute. This is my highest score s0 
far. —Elaine Garnett. 


The young pupils from the Inter- 
mediate School come here for a short 
period every day for a month to learn 
to type. They use the old typewriters 
near the blackboard and learn to type 
from elementary books which seem 
very easy. But, we Seniors use the 
better Underwoods because we know 


tor that does all four arithmetical 
operations. Although we all can use 
them, we have to do more practice 
to reach better speed. We think we 
have a well equipped office with 50 
many different machines. 

Lillian McOrmond 
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sound immediately, some may even 
ba spoken vocabulary. 


jpeech 
Clinics have been established in 
many colleges and universities 
This interest focused 
hearing 


1 
aid if it does no! 


of shame for having failed 
‘Try other meth- 
lopment and 


d the Swede was @ re- 


the doctor fount 


child, there is still a group of child- 
ren for whom speech has not been 


been speaking in g 
speech for the child with no usable 
hearing, the most difficult of speech 

problems. 
‘Now let us consider the child who 
does usable residual hearing. 
not necessarily 


years with very young children to 
determine if there is usable hearing . 


There are still too many who 


imperative. 

Earlier we mentioned the extent 
to which hearing aids have been 
developed in recent years. They cer- 
tainly possess the power and clarity- 
to reach children with the most sey- 
ere losses. In addition to the fine. 
hearing aids there are other instru- 
ments now available which have 
great speech possibilities with even 
the congenitally deaf child. These 
instruments would have value if 
only for the incentive and interest 
they create. Children enjoy “gadgets” 
and will pay attention for longer per-* 
fods and will make greater efforts be- 
cause of this interest. When attention 
and effort are increased there is 
found to be an increase in results! 


‘The instruments to which I refer 
are the “Chromalizer” and the Chro- 
movox.” These instruments were de- 
signed for use in conjunction with 
la hearing aid but both have visual 
features which give a great potential 
for speech development with the deaf 
‘as with the hard-of-hearing. 


_ (Continued on page 8) 


I had a birthday party. I was eight 
‘Miss Dillon made toast. 
—wNorene Mitchell 


Norene got a box. I have a baby 
sister. We played in the snow. 
—Raymonde Le Brun 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Pagraratory I Jr. B. 
Miss Zita Moher 


‘We miss Marilyn. She had an eye 
operation in January. Her mother 
said she would return to school next 
week. 


Ivan’s mother sent him a nice 
box of food. She often sends comic 
books too. 


Sharon had her hair curled at 
Christmas time. It looks very pretty. 
She got many valentines from the 
Uttle boys and girls. 


Shirley had a birthday party on|woke up. The sun rose. The father 
Friday. She had a lovely red and woke his children and his wife. There 
white Valentine cake. Mother sent|was a baby boy. The 
her a pink and blue doll’s chair. 


Herbert and Carl like to keep the 
classroom tidy. They help to dust 
and clean the blackboards. 


Leslie's grandmother sent him a 
big box of chocolates. He receives 
many letters too. | 

‘ 


Joe likes to print and colour. He 
works very neatly for a little boy. 


Gladys had a birthday party in 
January. She was seven. She got 
three birthday cards. 


Mr. K. Graham 
2000 Years Ago— The Home 


the mother put the 
ger. She told the little boy 
stairs to get the dried fruit 
straw plate and the mother 
jar on her shoulder to get the 
She arrived at a fountain. She 
the jar of water on her shoulder 
went home. But the little boy Be 


E 


it 


Preparatory I Jr. C. 
Miss I. MacDonell 


News 
Lilione Lortie had a birthday 
party on January seventh. Her mot- 
her sent delicious cookies and cakes. 
We all had fun at Lilione's party. 


February fourteenth was St Va- 
lentine’s Day. We had a party. 


Lance Huff received valentines from 
his sister Donna and brothers Terry 


and Bobby. Ancient Rome 


Norman Henry made many big| About two thousand years ago 
valentines. We hung the valentines | Romans made many buildings. They 


to her. She ground the flour be- 
tween two stones. After awhile she 
pulled out the plug of the bowl of 
grain. She put bread on the stove 
and cooked the bread. Then she put 
the cooked bread on the straw plate. 


—Marlene Caldwell, 4A. 


to fight 


g 


their king. William 
would fight the English, and become 


light fi 
The yellow light says, “Walt.” The 
red light says, “Stop.” We must stop) 
together when we walk downtown. 


—Patricia Van Alstyne, 1V 


Clothes We Wear in the Winter 

In the winter it is very cold. We 
wear warm clothes. We wear an over- 
coat, a station-wagon coat or a fur 
coat. We wear boots, rubbers or 
overshoes on our feet..To keep our 
heads warm, we wear ear-muffs or a 
hat. People wear a scarf and mitts 


made of wool. 
—Billy O'Neill, 1A 


The Food of the Mexican People 


The Mexican people eat tortillas. 
The tortillas are made of corn. The 


in our windows. Norman likes to|¢ap be.shown to us. They are in 

make things. used sometimes, are there. 
Floyd Dotator likes to look at the] These buildings are made of 
pictures in Gerry's new book. SEES jercraet Wen bey, were new: People 
th k ft were there, but some pi of the 

srandmothes sent the book from build! ae tn now 
: ‘There are Roman roads made two 
Lilly Potts and Diane Chapeskie/thousand years ago. They are made 
learned to paint. They made lovely |of stones and brick. They are rough. 
pictures for our classroom. The roads are straight to the city. 
‘The temples were very big and they 

Donald Russell got a box from 

home to-day. He gave everyone a|*? held by pillars. These pillars are 
cookie. 


very high and white. 
We have a new girl in our class. 


The tops of the buildings are car- 
ved with pictures. The pictures are 
Her name is Nita Villa. We are happy 
to have Nita in our class. 


very old. It showed us the picture 
of the Romans carving. The build- 
ings were hard work for the Romans. 
Sharon Duffin got many valent- 
ines too. She sent some to her mo- 
ther, daddy and sister Shiela. 


Gerry Martens will be seven years 
old on February twenty-sixth. We 
are going to have a party. We shall 
have lots of fun. 


them. The Roman buildings are near 
the stores and homes. These homes 
were small. Some of them are in 
ruins but some of the men can ex- 
plore them and draw them in pic- 
tures. 

The Romans had theatres. The 
people saw men fighting and men 
fighting with animals. The seats were 
made of mud. The Roman children 
went to school. They spelled in a 
different language on a stone slate. 
Their language is not the same as 
ours. 

The Roman people wore clothes. 
The clothes were not the same as 
ours. Their clothes were white most- 
ly. The Romans were very clever. 
They made dishes, pots, spoons, 
lamps and jewelry. They are very 


Preparatory II A 
Miss Geraldine Dillon 
Friday we went outside. We threw 


snowballs. We had fun. 
—Bruce Fisher. 


I have a new baby sister. Her name 
is Judy Anne. Lhad a birthday. I was 
nine. —Jim Learmonth 


Sunday we had pink ice cream. 
Ruth had a birthday. She was eight. 


—Gloria May |0ld. The Roman scales are rather 

black because they are very old. They 

I had a bath. Mother, Daddy and/were used to measure the weight 
Adrian came. —Brian Rooker | of food. 


The building had a throne for a 
king but the throne is in ruins. The 
king had a home. 

The Romans were very clever to 
make buildings and things. 

—Donna Roult, 4a. 


William the Conqueror 
Norway is-north of France. The 
old name for Norway was North-way. 
The old name for Prance was Gaul. 
First, the people from. North-way 
fought the Britons who always won. 
Then, the people of North-way came 


Susan and I ran fast. I skated. I 
had a haircut. —Margaret Morgan 


Isaw an airplane. I had a bath. 
—Verna Howe 


I was sick. I am better. We played 
in the snow. —Bobbie Ferguson 


Monday I had a birthday party. I 
was eight. I cut out valentines. 
—Ruth Guy 


| 


We played store. I bought a grape- 
—Susan Cooper 


fruit. I ate it. 


It took them many years to finish| gain. 


corn is’ ground into flour. The flour 
is mixed with water and made into 
flat cakes. They are cooked. Some- 
times they are rolled up and used 
the same as spoons. 

The Mexican people eat fruit, too. 
‘They eat pineapples, oranges, grape- 
fruit, grapes, and pears. 

—Bruce Williams, 1A 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
Sir Walter Raleigh was born in 


beth liked Sir Walter Raleigh. She 
would not let him go on the ship a- 
His brother went alone. The 
weather was stormy. The ship sank 
and the people were drowned. His 
cousin went away on the ship. The 
people were afraid and they turned 


new plants. They were the tobacco 
and the potato. 
—Beth Moore, 3A 


Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson lived in England. He 
wanted to go by ship to China. He 
thought he could go north over the 
North Pole, and down to China. He 
tried to go north, but the weather 
was too cold. There were many big 
icebergs. The icebergs were bigger 
than the ship, and they would break 
the ship. Sometimes the ship would 


freeze in the water. He tried to go|}, 


another time, but he couldn't go to 
China by the North Pdle. So he 
thought he could go through North 
America by ship. He set out across 
the Altantic Ocean and came to 
North America. He saw a river and 
went up the river. He thought he 
could go across North America on 
this river, but he could not. The 
river stopped, and Hudson had to go 
back home. He called this river Hud- 
son River. Henry Hudson still wanted 
to go to China. He thought he could 
go north of North America. He set 
out and sailed for many weeks. There 
were many icebergs and the men 
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SENIOR SCHOOL 


Sxmor Ream 


own 


room. It was about “The 
Eggs”, and I liked it. 
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saw the golden He 
(Continued on page 
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the gold on the ship for 
This story is one of my favourites, 
we the lttle children were. all 


y put | because 
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ht the children saw Olaf 
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we and loved their count 


Sailer much. —Isabel Ni 
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food. The men shot rabbits and 


squirrels for food. 


and arrows. The pioneers had lit 
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Sometimes the pioneers came 
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ed | Pupils wrote, with the aid of ques- 
found some| tions, the following stories. 
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—Norman Ruttan, 2A, Sr. 
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called pioneers 
miles to build new homes|™ 


The Neighborhood Needle 
The people were 


young girl whose 


their old homes 
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tes 


Mother Partridge was on 


for her enemies, and bration 
Kr-r-r! Kr-r-r! 


dow. A fox was running 
warned the chit 


ached the bottom of the 
slope, she saw one 
promptly without 

fora moment. The 
squatting on the chip o! 
closed his eye a bit tigh 
mother said, “Kreet! Come 


from her brood. 


ning and the partridge family was 


safe once more. 


mothe ie athe shite came Tul- 


That night Mother Partridge took | who left 
her tired Little ones to a sheltering beter 


thicket. The wee dente. enhgeied | end 


ater for 


table. 


there was 


—Kenneth Searson, 


of a tree for a 


-—Charles Beaumont, 2A 


rossed where it was 
early pioneers had to clear the 


Building A New Home 
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The pioneers built their new homes 


land before they could build a house. 


they used flat boats to 
were no boats, they follo 


near a spring because 
their animals. 
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Another day Dad went hunting 
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In assuming the editorship of 
The Canadian. I wish to extend 
greetings to all of our readers. We 
hope that you enjoy our monthly 
paper. Its purpose will continue to 
be a four-fold one: 

1. To provide practical training 
for our student-printers; 

To keep parents and friends in 

touch with school news and 

activities; 

. To provide an incentive for lan- 
guage composition and reading 
among our pupils. 

To present articles of current 

interest regarding deafness and 

the education of the deaf. 


It is hoped that the recent pur- 
chase of a new school camera will 
make possible a greater use of pic- 
tures to illustrate the various fea- 
tures of our school life and pro- 
gramme, J.G.D. 


2. 


s 


Easter Plans 

Classrooms close for the 
Easter week-end on Thursday, 
April 2nd, at 3.30 p.m. and re- 
open on Tuesday, April 7th, at 
8.30 a.m. Parents who wish to 
call for their children to take 
them home for the week-end 
should write to the Superin- 
tendent at once to make ar- 
rangements for this. Children 
who are taken home must be 
returned to the school on Mon- 
day, April 6th, in order to be 
ready for classes’ on Tuesday 
morning. 


New Room For 
Auditory Training And 
Testing Hearing 


In order to make possible better 
auditory training for more children | 
in the Junior School a special speech 


auditory training room while Miss 
Douglas teaches the half of the 
class which remains in the class- 
room. Then the second half of the 
class is taken to the auditory 
training room while Miss Douglas 
teaches the other half. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible for 
the classroom teacher to work with 
smaller groups of children and to 
vary her programme to sult child- 
ren with different degrees of hea- 


At the same time that the audi- 
tory training room was being fitted 
up, an adjoining store room was 
remodelled to make a room for 

hearing. All of the walls and 
ceiling have been sound treated 
with acoustic tile and the pure tone 
audiometer has been set up there. 

The addition of these two rooms 
will help to fill the need for making 
increased use of the residual hearing 
of the pupils in line with modern 
practice ‘in educating deaf children. 


Ontario School For the Deaf 
Displays Interesting Art 
Exhibit 


An interesting display of school art, 
by the students of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, is on exhibition in the 
lounge of the McCarthy Theatre a\ 
the present time and will continue 
to be shown for several more days 

This exhibition demonstrates the 
versatility of the young artist, both 
by paper work, India ink, crayon, 
Paste patterns, special paints, in fin- 
gerpainting and the many uses to 
which the latter may be put. 


‘The India ink work, which borders 
somewhat on the modernistic type, 
showing fish, flags and Indian de- 
signs, is remarkably well executed. 
The paste patterns used for book 
covers, are colourful and full of 
life, in shades of green, reds and or- 
ange browns, with blends of scarlets 
and yellows, pale blues and pink, 
crisp and clear lovely bits of colour. 


The street scene in winter, the 
School bus, the robins, one in flight, 
one with the “early worm," were 
well drawn: the paper birds with 
glorious tails, éspecially the gorgeous 
Parrot; pink fish, and inky squib, 
not to mention the elephant. showed 
appreciation of form and imagina- 
tion. 


Musical Notes 

The designs to music were unique 
the result of vibration of a musical 
note, producing a sense of colour or 
colours, depending on whether the 
note is high or low in vibration fre- 
quency, showing whorls and curves. 

The oll designs, done by drops of 
specially treated oil paints on water, 
through which the article to be pain- 
ted is immersed, were vividly interes- 
ting, showing shades of wine, reds, 
greens, blues, yellow, all different 
but each colour remaining distinct. 
and clear. 

Finger painting is one of the fa- 
vourite student pastimes and those 
shown were beautifully crisp and full 
of graceful sworls; one in greens re- 
sembling fern work. 


Picture Making 


The picture making was quite in- 
tel 


with barns, home, evergreen trees; 
another of a wild duck, nicely co- 
loured; while others showed wild 
ducks in flight with the hunter con- 


ship of the snug retreat, or just an 
airing. 


Other scenes depicted the lumber- 
men iti the act of sawing down a 
tree: so real one could almost hear 
the familiar, “Timber.” 

The paper cutting, clever scissor 
work, showed appreciation of form, 
as well as colour, and careful adhe- 
rence to the subject in hand. 


Fine Leather Work 
In the alcove were shown samples 
of leather work, all beautifully exe- 
cuted; these included change and 
coin purses, billfolds and wallets, 
belts made of lines of fishes, some 
brown, some dark, and lines of Peter 
rabbits, as well as some purses in 
light blue mottled effect. On the 
mantel piece were also displayed 
note books showing the fine covers 
done by painting and finger work. 
Aside from the students' work 
which deserves the highest praise, 
for its neatness, beafity of clear 
colour, and carefulness of design 
were some new arrivals by the local 
artists; “Winding Stream,” an au- 
tumn idyll showing the golden wil- 
lows, and the distant purple hills; 
(Moult); “Storm Clouds,” depicting 
the farmer gathering the harvest 
of wheat, the anxious look of the 
horse that is seen, and the red silo 
beside the barn. 


“The Hamlet,” nestling in a cup- 
like hollow of the down, the church 
with its nestling houses, an appealing 
bit of colour. 

Much credit ts due the art teacher 
or teachers of the Ontario Schoo) 
for the Deaf, for an attractive and 
interesting exhibition, as well as to 
the little artists themselves who de- 
monstrate the liveliness of their art- 
istic abilities. 


—The Ontario Intelligencer. 


Editor's Note: The work referred 
to above was done by pupils of 
Intermediate classes at the O.8.D. 
under the direction of Miss Rosa- 
mond VanAllen, Art Teacher. 


Intermediate Birthday 
Assembly 


On February 11, the students of 
the Intermediate schoo! attended the 
monthly Birthday assembly. Sixteen 
boys and girls celebrated birthdays, 
and received greetings from Mr. 
Demeza. 

The students of 4A presented a 
band number under the direction ‘of 
Mr. Gordon. 

A dramatic play entitled “Henry 
Hudson” was presented by the boys 
and girls of 3A. John Fossum starred 
in the title role. Mary Laffrenier was 
the narrator. 

A poem entitled “February” was 
recited in unison by 3V students, 
under the leadership of Mr. Graham, 
This performance closed with a dra- 
matic display of Valentines. 


Note: The following was the ques- 
tion for the month of November 
from “The Answer Box," a regular 
page in “The Silent Worker" official 
publication of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, published in Cal- 
ifornia. 


How Would You Help the 
Deaf to Improve Their 


Language? 

If you mean the adult deaf peo- 
ple, frankly I do not know the 
answer. Sure, you can tell them to 
Soeytieedh and oatiy ree But the 
result would probably be analagous 
to that of telling a person to prac- 
tice over and over on a violin when 
in the first place he has no love for 
the ent. 


An experimental language class 
at a local club for the deaf. which 
Tan a number of years, showed only 


resting also, showing farm scenes 


jSbout two out of ten gaining any- 


a5 i 
[nverltseathtan 


I would insist on a great 
more written language in the pri- 
mary grades. The morning news per- 


composition would 
receive greater stress in connection 


I would encourage all the students 
to do a great deal more reading and 
call to their attention plays and 
books which contain a great deal of 
natural conversation. 


who have some hearing ability. 
But McCxorg, 


Superintendent, Tennessee 
School for the Deaf 


Who knows?? The proper answer 
to your question would be worth a 
fortune. The matter has been kicked 
about since education of the deaf 
began, and present-day results are 
questionable. 

T frankly feel that the young deaf 
child must be taught to read, write, 
and think as early as possible. Given 
a real and writ 


Wi Rocers, 


Tezas School for the Deaf, 
Austin 


1 would refer them to the follow- 
ing quotation taken from The Dis- 
courses of Epictetus: “If you would 


be a gi ler, read; if a good 
writer, writ’ 
To this I Would add, “Use English 


in every opportunity for conversa- 


tion. Speak it, fingerspell it, or write 
it. The secret of language attain- 


ment Js in language usage.” 
Epwaarp Scouren, 


Professor, Gallaudete College, 
Wash., 


From the standpoint of a class- 
room teacher I will answer the ques- 
tion by telling what I do each day 
with my group to help them attain 
language growth. 

Pirst of all I try to have the child- 
ren develop a feeling for natural- 
ness of expressoin in both oral and 
written language. 


pertin. 
ent questions with enough practice 
in the use of them so that they will 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Mrs. Marncaret Woop, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York 


The subject, Correct Use of En- 
glish, {s the most vital factor of our 
educational program. Experience has 
taught us that because of a lack of 
correct English, many of the deaf, 
when seeking employment, have 
been given a low rating. A hearing 
child does not master language 
through text books but primarily 
through constant hearing of the 
spoken word. 

It {s only by intense effort that 
a deaf child learns language and 
too little effort 1s put forth in many 
of our classrooms toward encourag- 
ing students to read the type of li- 
terature that is within their grasp, 
that is interesting and worthwhile. 

To get full benefit from reading, 
much latitude must be given for in- 
dividual choice. To nand a child a 
book and tell him to read it in order 
to develop his mind, represents a 
defeatst policy. A child must accept 
assignments from text books or Li- 
terature to gain knowledge of cer- 
tain vital facts, but a desire for a 
love of reading does not develop in 


that manner. An individual has not 


learned to read, in the truer sense, 
until he has developed a desire for 


reading and actually feels a sense of 


companionship with the characters 
personified in the book. 

We are about to erect a Study 
Hall-Librarv Building at the Mary- 
land School. The building will not 
be a library in the ordinary sense of 
the term where shelves in rows are 
provided for the storage of books. 
Perhaps it can be called a laboratory 


Conservation of Hearing 


by Waring J. Fitch 
(Used by permission of the Grade 
Teacher magazine) 


You may have just taken your 
hes intricacies invol- 


There is und 

the children’s faces. It looks as if 
they understood how to invert the 
divisor and proceed as in multipll- 
cation. 

That is, there is understanding on 
all except three faces—Mardine, 
Cheryl and John. You really didn’t 
expect them to get it the first time. 


explanation or two. You begin again, 
rephrasing the process slowly for 
their benefit. 


At that moment the door opens 
and in comes a monitor from the 
office note in hand. “Please send 
Cheryl, John and Mardine to the 
venient time. Thanks!” 


e 
the note 
nurse's office now, if this is a con- 
reads. 


This is about as inconvient a time 


escape anything further 

do with division of frac- 
tie Later in the day you stop at 
the office to learn what happened 
to the children there. You are told 
that the inopportune interruption 
in your classroom activity was 
caused by the Conservation of 
Hearing Program. 


What the Conservation Program 
Entails 

‘The teacher’s irritation at this 
interruption duplicated in many of 
the nation’s classrooms, deserves 
explanation. The purpose of this 


article is to elaborate on Hearing 


for the development of language. for the 


In this hall the evening study hour 
will be conducted under the super- 
vision of a teacher, followed by 8 
recreational period when the boys 
and girls can mingle, discuss their 
problems, or read books, papers or 
magazines, if they so desire. The 
atmosphere will not be that of the 
classroom. There will be objects of 
exhibit, and ample bulletin board 
farilities provided with material that 
will encourage the use of live lan- 
guage and integrate it with the 
classroom work. 

There ts no royal road to the lear- 
ning of language. Not until a stu- 
dent has mastered written language 
to the point where he finds real en- 
jJovment in its use, will he readily 
avail himself of it. Once he has at- 
tained that goal, there will be open- 
ed up for him an instrumentality 
of practical- value. a pathway of 
knowledge and a broad vista of plea- 
sure to while away a lonesome hour. 

Icwatros BJORLEE 
Superintendent, Maryland 
State School for the Deaf, 
Fredrick, Maryland 


dicapped children whom she 
serve from day to day. 
Records tell us that loss of hear- 
ing is found in about 5% of school 
fage children. It is a joint problem 
involving both public health and 
education. It is however, primarily 
a health problem since with early 
discovery and proper medical care 
a large pel tage of hearing losses 
in children can be cleared up. Those 
children whose loss is such that 
hearing cannot be restored to nor- 
mal, present an important educa- 
tional problem since an essential 
avenue of learning is impaired. 


Recognizing the Handicapped Child 

‘The first step in helping the hard 
of hearing child is to find him. Im- 
paired hearing is sometimes a subtle 
thing, not as easily as 
an obvious crippling condition or a 
visual handicap. in twenty 
ve 


twenty-seven other states 
District of Columbia, where the tests 


words, have individuals present 
them to the group. Criticism, with 
explainations, would lead to 
Provement in . 


legislative measures to pl 
hearing tests along with medical and 
educational follow-up. 


the screening unless 
there is medical and educational fol- 
low-up. 

2. For those with hearing defects. 
& pure tone audiometer test is made, 
either by the public health nurse or 
® technician. This is a more detai- 
led test and a chart is made to show 
the extent and degree of the child's 
joss. 


Some children of supposedly de- 
fective hearing are eventually found 
to have normal hearing. They may 
not have comprehended the direc- 
tions or conditions may have been 
unavoidably noisy when the screen- 
ing tset was given. Actually about 
five percent of school age children 
have significant hearing losses. 


3. This next step may be referral 
to the family physician, or in an in- 


are brought in by a parent for this 
examination. With the mother pre- 
sent, .the otologist the 
child's hearing mechanism, makes a 
diagnosis and gives certain recom- 
mendations for medical or educa- 
tional care. The encouraging thing 
about hearing losses in children is 
that many of them respond well to 
treatment, restoring the hearing to 
normal. 


4. Following the examination. the 
mother and public health nurse 
will probably have a conference) at 
which the nurse interperts the doc- 
tor’s findings and recommendations. 
The nurse may also help the mother 
in making plans to carry out the care 
prescribed. In a few instances where 
parents are unable to meet cost an 
orgnization know to the nurse may 
have funds which it can use to 
provide medical treatment or a hear- 
ing aid. 

Several months after treatment 
has been completed, the public 
health nurse makes another 
pure tone audiometer test for the 
child. Thus the child’s hearing is 
measured after treatmennt and in 
most instances it has improved to 
within normal limits. If not, the 

may ask that the child pay a 

visit to the ear specialist to 
determine whether anything more 
can be done. 


If a hearing ald has been recom- 


mended, the nurse may refer the 
child to a State University or College 
and 


Young wearers of 
need help in the form of auditory 
training in addition to the above 


when a hearing ald is worn for the 
fi time or child does 
first experience 


and tinkle of a spoon against a glass 
nicht her classmates look for san 


Most important of all learning 
hear and interpret speech is an 


children. 


Back to Cheryl, Mardine and John 

Now let’s go back to Cheryl, Mard- 
ine and John to see how they were 
served by the Conservation of Hear- 
ing Program. teacher was right 
about John, he was mentally retard- 
ed. He had not been able to follow 
the directions for the screening test, 
but on the audiometer test made by 
the public health nurse his hearing 
was normal. Mardine and Cheryl 
actually had hearing losses sufficient 
to give them difficulty in commun- 
ications} Following the -audiometer 
test in the nurse's office, the nurse 
made a home visit to discuss the 
girls’ difficulties with each of the 
mothers. 


Mardine’s mother had known for 
some time that her child did not 
hear well, but was unconcerned since 
she had heard that children outgrow 
hearing difficulties. The nurse tact- 
fully cleared up this misunderstand- 
ing. She told the mother of the otol- 
ogical clinic to be conducted by the 
local health department in a few 

and got a complete history of 

"s childhood illesses along 
with other information for the clinic 
record. The mother agreed to bring 
Mardine in for examination and a 
definite appointment was given. 


In a visit to Cheryl's home the 
public health nurse found that this 
girl's mother did not know of her 
child's loss of hearing. When the 
condition was explained to her, the 
mother telephoned immediately to 
make an appointment to have the 
child examined by a local otologist. 
She was given a copy of Cherly’s 
hearing test for use by the physician. 


After Six Months’ Treatment 


Six months have elapsed. Mardine 
has had her tonsils and adenoids 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 
Quilting Bees 


close together, spread the patch work 
, the filling, and the lining over 
eir laps to work. The women work- 
and talked about all the news of 


say they gossiped. 
—Christina Bennett, 2A. Sr. 


Husking Bees 
- At harvest time, husking bees often 


much even though they work awful- 
ly hard. Sometimes the boys and men 
would arrange themselves in teams 
each with a captain, to see which 
team could husk the most ears of 
corn. Occasionally someone disco- 
vered a red ear, then there would be 
very much joking because the boy or 
man who found the red ear of corn 
could kiss the girl he liked best and 
the others would tease him about it. 

Later on after the’ husking was 
finished, they would have a party. 
The girls and their mothers prepar- 
ed a large lunch of many good things 
to eat. After lunch they danced and 
sang songs. The oldest and the 
youngest enjoyed themselves. 

When the party was over. they 
would go home. Sometimes it was 
early morning. 

I believe that the pioneers had a 
very good time in the olden days. 

—Rosemary Burnadz, 2A. Sr. 


House Raisings 

In the pioneer days when a new 
family arrived in the community all 
the neighbours helped build them a 
house. 

‘Whole families came to fix meals, 
and the children to help. 

‘The pioneer had the logs cut and 
peeled ready. Some of the men would 
set the logs in place. Others would 
cut the logs at the ends so that they 
would fit together without nails be- 
cause they had no nails. For wind- 
ows they used oiled paper. 

‘When the work was finished they 
had fun. There were jumping and 
running and shooting contests. 
‘When these were over, everyone sat 
about eating. 

The women and girls prepared the 
food. They had lots to eat. They 
talked and learned all the news of 
the neighborhood. 

Sometimes when the house was 
finished all the pioneers would have 
® square dance. 

—Robert Ebersole. 2A. Sr. 

Best Short Stories For Children 

One book I read this year was 
called “Best Short Stories For Child- 
ren." This book has many stories. 
The story I liked best was “King of 
the Wild Dogs.” I liked this story 
because it is about a dog. 

King lived on the Double Z ranch. 
His owner moved to the city. He 
gave King to a friend. King return- 
ed to the vacant ranch. He hunted 
rabbits for food. 

One day Dan, the foreman on 
the next ranch, saw King. He tho- 
ught he was a cattle-thief. A bullet 
whistled past King’s ear and a sec- 
ond bullet took him in the shoulder. 
“He won't steal any more cattle,” 
Dan said to himself. But king was 
not dead. He was rather badly hurt 
from the bullet and bleeding on the 
shoulder. He did not go back to the 
Double Z ranch because he was a- 
{raid of Dan. So he stayed in the 
hollow under a large rock. 

King became well again. He did 
not return to the ranch. 

Young Dave came to the Double 
Z to look after the cattle that win- 
ter. He tried to make friends with 
the wild dog. He left food by the 
corral. In the morning it was gone. 
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in front of his horse. 
Dan but he was afraid 
The wild dog still rem 
bullet in his shoulder. 

Dave put Dan on his horse. 
ran on ahead barking. He led 
out of the upper valley to safety. 

—lIrene Laney, 4A 


—_—_—_. 


Senior Sewing Room 


week. We make skirts, blouses, dress- 
es and many other useful clothes. 
Sometimes we make clothes for the 
small children. We help to fix some 
of the boys’ clothes. 

In our sewing room we have many 
machines which we learn to sew with. 
These machines help us to learn to 
sew so that when we go out in the’ 
world we will know how to sew many 
pretty clothes for ourselves. 

I have been at the O.S.D., a short 
time but I have learned many things 
in the Senior sewing room, 

Miss Ketcheson, our teacher, tells 
us things that we do not understand. 

I am happy about all that I have 
learned. —Donna Thompson, G. C. 


Senior Sewing Room 


All of my classmates in 4 Academic 
are learning how to sew in the sewing 
room. We are learning how to make 
skirts, blouses, dresses and so forth. 

In September, we learned how to 
embroider pillow cases, and they 
are finished. Our teachers will have 
them to show on Visiting Day in 
June. 

This year, I made a jumper with 
a bolero. It was red with white dots. 
It was for a child. Some of the girls 
made dresses for them toa.: 

Sometimes, we hemmed sheets and 
made pillow cases for the dormitories 
m the residences. We loved to sew 
everything in the sewing room. 

—Dorothy McArthur, 4A. Sr. 


How I Learn to Sew in the Sewing 
Room ° 

I have been taking classes in sew- 
ing for nearly eight years. and I 
started to learn when I was IA Int- 
ermediate. 

First we learned the different 
names for types of sewing like bast- 
ing. hemming. French seam, button 
holes, etc. Then we sewed on small 
pieces of cloth. 


I first learnt to knit and to make 
aprons. pyjamas in the intermediate 
sewing room under the direction of 
Mrs. Lovering, then under Mrs. Hit- 
chon. When I entered the Senior 
sewing room, the first thing I made 
for myself was a green dress. I have 
made skirts, blouses, a suit, and other 
clothes. yw Iam making a blouse 
and it will soon be done. 

Miss Ketcheson helps us to choose 
the right kinds of cloth and the right 
colours. She shows us how to cut 
patterns, fit seams and to do any 
= sewing which may be called 
for. 

I expect that in the future, when 
I have left school, this knowledge 
will be very useful to me someday, 
when I need to mend things and 
maybe also when I feel like doing 
some sewing for myself. 

—Elaine Garnett, G. c. 


A Sewing Room 

We girls in the graduating class 
go to the sewing room five times 
every week for a total of 6% hours. 
I have been going there for almost 
three years. My sewing teacher ts 
Miss Ketcheson. 

Last fall I made a black wool ga- 
bardine weskit and shirt. ‘Alter I 
had completed them. I made a tunic 
and a pair of shorts from my two 
skirts which were too small for me. 
These clothes are for my niece and 


all 


When I leave school, I will try to 
remember all the things I learned 
so I can make pretty clothes. We 

terested, 


teacher gives 
to send home. 

A few days or weeks ago we got 
our material. At first we found the 
Pattern of what we should like to 
make, Then we cut out the material 
and basted it together before trying 


a 
us the material report 


. it on. After this, we sewed it on the 


My Work in the Sewing Room 

We, the girls in the graduating 
class have deen very busy in the sew- 
ing room. Pive times in three ays 
every week we go there. I have 
been to sewing classes for eight years 
now. 

We have new large cupboards 
which the boys made last fall. They 
have many drawers on which Miss 


-|Ketcheson has printed our names 


so that we can have our own drawers. 
The drawers at the top are for the 
tall girls because they can reach 
them. mae 

I have made skirts, blouses, dresses 
and other garments with Miss Ket- 
cheson’s help. Now I am making 
blue dress and it will soon be fin- 
ished. 


Miss Ketcheson has always been 
good to us. She has taught us how to 
cut out patterns, choose the right 
cloths and colours. I know it will 
help us in the future. 

—Lula Cayer, G. C. 


Our Sewing Room 

Our sewing room is full of activi- 
ties each day. Each girl in the grad- 
uating class has a different task to 
do, She either sews, knits, embroi- 
ders or mends something or other. 
Miss Ketcheson is our instructress 
who helps us in all difficulties. 

Of course other classes go to the 
sewing room daily. We go five times 
@ week, some of the times in the 
morning and at other times in the 
afternoon. 

We have two power machines and 
three treadle ones. In November 1952 
we had a long row of new cupboards 
made by our boys. Two have drawers 
for each girl’s materials and clothes, 
while two have space for needles, 
threads and other oddments. There 
is one in which to hang up our 
clothes, and we have a little room 
in which to try our new clothes on. 
I think the boys were very clever. 

Iam making a skirt now and I 
was helped a lot by Miss Ketcheson 
because I have only been here one 
year and e half and I have a lot to 
earn. 

I am sure our work in sewing will 
help us to lead a better life. 

—Margaret Horne, G. C. 


Sewing Room 

We, the graduating class go to the 
sewing room five times a week. The 
girls like the new cupboards very 
much which the boys made them. 
‘They are very beautiful. 

Eight or nine years ago, we began 
to learn to sew something when we 
were in the Intermediate Schoo). 
We learned how to do basting, but- 
ton holes, hemming, knitting, and 
many different things. I remember 
the first time I sewed a dress for 
myself. 

In January. I made a little girl's 
dress, then I made a taffeta skirt 
for myself. First I started to cut 
out a piece of material and basted 
it together before trying it on. Then 
I tried it on to see if it fitted me. 
Next we sewed it on the sewing ma- 


sewing machine. Then one of the 
girls or Miss Ketcheson would pin 
up the bottom of the skirt or dress, 
We put up the hem and the garment 
was finished. Then after it, we press- 
ed the dress or skirt to make it look 
fresh; hung it up on the outalde 
of the window cupboards. After 
school, we were allowed to take it to 
the residence. 

Miss Ketcheson helps us sometimes 
if we don't know how to do some 
task. She helps a lot everyone who 
has not sewn before. She is a such 
@ very nice lady. 

Lillian McOrmond, G. C. 


A Sewing Room 

We of the Graduating Class go to 
the Sewing room five times on three 
days every week from September 
‘until June when the schoo! will close. 
Our sewing teacher {s Miss Ketche- 
son, 

For several years we've been 
learning to do the sewing since we 
were in the Intermediate School 
First of all, we learned to do basting, 
running stitch, hemming stitch, 
plain seam, stiched edge, open 
overcast, and french seam. And we 
learned to knit a tam, mittens, socks 
and sweaters. 

Several years passed and when we 
were in the senior sewing room, we 
learned to make dresses, skirts, 
blouses and some other things and 
also we made buttonholes. 

Last fall I made two skirts for 
two little girls here, making them on 
the sewing machine, with seams on 
two sides, then plackets and waist 
band. I had to mark the hem, to 
mark its depth, have a machine-sti- 
tched hem, machine edge-stitched 
hem and blind hemming. 

Last month I made a red taffeta 
pleated skirt and made a gabardine 
skirt and also made small boy's 
pants. 

Now I am doing crochet and have 
made a long white dress for a small 
doll for myself. 


We are very mych interested in 
sewing anything. 
—VJoyce herson, G. C. 


Senior Sewing Room 

We, 4 Academic Senior girls, take 
sewing in the morning on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday. Miss Ketcheson 
our instructress helps us, in every 
Uttle thing .we cannot do. 

The boys made lots of cupboards 
for us. We have drawers for each 
girl to keep her work in, and a place © 
to hang the clothes we are making 
in. 


After Christmas I bought myself 
material to make a sult, grey wool 
and rayon. 

I made the skirt first and now I 
am making the jacket, which 1s 
harder to make but I find it fun: I 
shall make a hat to match next. 

We are busy as bees, while in the 
sewing room. We do not make the 
same things and we all like our 
work, June Bailey, 44 
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Senior Sewing Room 
(Continued from ‘page 6) 
Sewing Room 


them 
them. y 

We go to Sewing Room five times 
a week. Ihave been going there for 
8 years now. 

I have learned how to sew, make 
buttonholes, French seams, and s0 
forth. 

‘This year I made a smock. I cut 
out the materlal, basted pieces to- 
gether and sewed them. 

Also I have made two skirts and a 
nylon blouse, which are all 

I love to sew anything in the 
Sewing Room. Miss Ketcheson is our 


instructress. 
—Joan Thaw G.c. 


Sentor Sewing. Room 


Last fall, I made two white blouses. 
One was of eyelete material, and the 
other one was dotted Swiss voile. 
After that I embroidered one pair of 
pillow cases before the Christmas 
holidays. 

After our swell Christmas vacat- 
fon, we returned to school in Belle- 
ville. I brought back with me, elght 
yards of flannelette. I have already 
made two pairs of pyjama pants, 
and now, I have almost finished the 
tops. By the way, I enjoy sewing with 
many materials. I shall make a black 
gabardine skirt for myself. 

The girls in different classes learn 
how to sew on the electric machines, 
how to make buttonholes with a but- 
tonhole attachment and by hand, 
and all, that is necessary for sewing 
clothing for themselves. They can 
make clothes in new styles. Also some 
girls knit socks, sweaters, and s0 for- 
th in the Senior sewing room. We, 4 
go there -for 
» in the 
for about 


Soon, we shall sew costumes, which 
we will wear this spring for our plays 
“Rumplestiltskin” and “Canadiana”. 
These two plays are directed and 
produced by Mr. Gordon. They will be 
held in our schoo! auditorium, in two 
more months. The “Capadiana” play 
is a very good one, for it is in celebr- 
ation of Queen Elizabeth Il’s corona- 
tion on June the second, this year. I 
will take the part of British Colum- 
bia: for there are many Chinese 
people in that province. 

—Mary Chong 4A. Sr. 


—-—_ 


The Intermediate Sewing 
Room 


Our large well lighted sewing room 
ls a cheerful, busy place. We have 3 
treadle machines and 2 power mac- 
hines. The children use the treadle, 
and the power machines are used to 
do the mending for the children. 


From 9 am. until 10. 


cle of sewing 
Christmas they grow steadily 
proficient in hand 
comes the great 
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slips. They have also 


of the printed guide 
the teacher,.when needéd. 


now become skilful 
to take. 


and cardigans for themselves. 
We trust in the years to come these 
girls will benefit greatly from their 
training, financially and otherwise. 
They will have the satistfaction of 
being able to employ \their spare 
hours to wantage, 
—E. V. Jackman 
Instructress — Intermediate Sewing 
—_+—_ 


News From The Home 
Economics Room 
A Birthday Dinner 

On Wednesday, January 28 the 
table was decorated with tulips, daf- 
fodils and purple stocks on a pretty 
long dish under a palm tree. There 
were place cards in front of each 
chair with the names of the pupils, 
who were invited. 

At 11:15 AM. the Intermediate 
guests entered the Home Economics 
Room to shake hands with me as I 
was the hostess. They were Betty 
Williams, Andre Bourget, Shirley 
Larder, Beth Wright, Harry Willson, 
Barbara Beaumont, Margaret Reid 
and Normal Thompson. Then they 
searched for their names, found 
them and seated themselves. Jean 


Silver and Claudette Gravelle served |. 


them a splendid meal. 

I had made a chocolate cake and 
Irene Laney had iced it with candles, 
and birthday greetings using a cake 
decorator. They drank postum. The 
birthday dinner was extremely nice. 

—Julia Madach, Graduating Class. 


The Birthday Dinner 
A birthday dinner was held once 
more in our Home Economics room 
Wednesday forenoon, February 3. 
At 11:15 sharp, eight boys and girls 


got together in our living room.) 


Afterwards, when all were seated, at 


a gay. colorful table, Mary took a) 


picture for Donald. on his camera. 
of the girls and boys. It was indeed 
@ very pretty table with a foreign 
tree and tree place cards. Grapefruit 
with cherries in each were eaten, 
then came beef stew with cabbage 
and relishes. Fruit scones were next 
and then came apple pie with, of 
course, birthday cake and tea. 

Our guests were Isabel Nugent, 
Dorothy McArthur, Claudette Gra- 
yelle, Maxine Wadsworth, Donald 
Patterson, Laura Walliice, Nora Kay 
Mathewson and Billy Gardiner. 

I was the hostess and I had made 
the cake which Dorothy had iced. 
June Bailey and Mary Chong served 
the meal. It was enjoyed by all. 

—Margaret Horne, Graduating 


St. Michaels, winners of the first, 


and put in a|/game then played Trenton High 
knitting socks|School and defeated them 44 — 3. 


OSD.and St. Michaels then 
tangled in a tussel with St. Michaels 
coming out the better, 21 — 16 
OSD. then won over Trenton High 
School 61 to 14 while Albert College 
Seteated Deseronto; High School 33 

Since Deseronto and Trenton 
High Schools had lost two games 
each, they were eliminated. 

OSD. then played Albert College 
and defeated Albert 34 to 19. This 
being the second loss for Albert Col- 
lege, they were eliminated, leaving 
OS.D. and St. Michael’s to fight 
for the championship. The final 
game was a close-fought game with 
St. Michaels being ahead a point 
or two throughout the game. St. 
Michaels emerged victorious over 
the O.S.D. boys by the score 29 to 20. 

The St. Michael’s High School 
team was presented with the Bay of 
Quinte Senior Volleyball Champion- 
ship Crests also the Ken Colling Me- 
morial Trophy ,donated by Bob 
Blaind’s Sports Centre of Belleville. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By I. M. Gibson 

The O.S.D. senior C.0.S.S.A. bas- 
ketball team is to be congratulated 
on winning the Bay of Quinte Senior 
“B" championship. The team played 
its way to victory by winning all of 
the six games played. 

The following is the line-up of 
the team: 

Centre forward—Lula Cayer. 
Left forward—Peggy DeLaFranier. 
Right forward—Claudette Gravelle. 
Subs:—Mary Chong, Elaine Gar- 
nett. 
Centre guard—Dorothy McArthur. 
Left guard—Joan Thaw. 
Right guard—Verna Martin. 

Sub:—Lillian McOrmand. 

All during the basketball season 
the girls played very well, but Lula 
Cayer and Peggy De la Franier are 
to be given special credit. Lula made 
an average of 17 points a game, 
while Peggy came a close second 
with an average of 13 points a game. 
| ‘The following are the scores of the 
games played: 

Trenton Vs. O.S.D. 16—24. 
Campbellford Vs. O.S.D. 22—37. 
Trenton Vs. O.S.D. 18—23. 
Albert College Vs. O.S.D. 18—40. 
Campbellford Vs. O.S.D. 5—47. 
| Albert College Vs. O.S.D. 9—39. 

All during the season the girls 
practised every day, and they de- 
served to win the finals. We, at 
}OS.D., are certainly very proud of 
jthem. As a result of winning, the 
team travels to Toronto, where they 
play in the finals against the Niagara 
district team, on March 14. The girls 
are very excited about going. and we 
| hope they will come home victorious. 
| I would like to take the opportun- 
ity to say a few words of praise about 
each girl on the team. 
| Lula Cayer— (forward) —Lula, the 
captain of the team, plays a very ac- 
tive and aggressive game. She is con- 
 inually running, bouncing and usual- 
ly making a basket. 
| Peggy De,la Franier—(forward)— 
| Peggy is ofr petite south-paw. With 
‘her left-handed shots, she astounds 
|us all with her great speed and shoot- 


Class. | ing; she is certainly a great asset to 


——+—_ 


BOYS’ SPORTS 
Elgin A. Vader 


the sewing machines, 
able to sew a straight 
girls have all learned to knit with 
needles and have completed 2 small 
Pleces of knitting. 

From 10:10 to 11:20 am., 2A and 


; 


Pair of mitts. They also can do hem- 
stitching, embroidery and simple 
crochet stitches. 

From 1 p.m. to 2.10 p.m. 3V and 4V 
Girls, 12 in all, make blouses, aprons, 


Second Annual C.0,8.S.A. Boys’ 
Volleyball Tournament * 
The tournament was held at our 


| the team. 

| Claudette 

Claudette is a very good team player. 

| She sets up plays, and feeds the ball 

‘to both Lula and Peggy and is also 

| successful on baskets herself. 
Dorothy McArthur—(guard)— Do- 
thy has been playing basketball 


Gravelle—(forward)— j 


gymnasium March 4th., and started |r ona ie Nek ant 
sgn, Wises oats Des nav ne sane, See te se oe 
entered, this year, nameiy: Albert’ ong tossed balls, she use her height 
College, ‘Trenton High School, Deser- 1) advantage, Dorothy is a very good 
onto High School, St Michael’s High | [0.20 "Dest. .e “she is usually calm 


School, and O.8.D. 
During the course of the evening 


y 
eight games were played in the dou-| 


ble elimination meet. 

In the first game, St. Michael's 
defeated Albert College 59 to 22. The 
second game saw O.8.D. beat Deser- 
onto High School 82 to 11. 


land alert. Her passes are fast and 


accurate. 

Verna Martin—(guard)— Verna, 
an active player, is a very valuable 
guard. She is fast on her feet, quick 
at intercepting the ball. and uses 
her height to advantage, on the re- 
bounds and tossed balls. 


Joan Thaw—(guard)— Joan, who, 
this year played for the first time on 
a C.0858.A. team, has proved herself 
very successful. She is a very hard 
worker and has improved remark- 
ably. Joan is very careful in passing; 
and a good team player. 

Subs: Elaine Garnett—(forward) 
Elaine is a veteran of the senior 
team, and as usual is playing a good 
game. She is an excellent team play- 
er, and passes the ball to the other 
girls with speed and accuracy. Elaine 
is certainly an asset to the team. 

Mary Chong—(forward)— Mary, 
who this year has come of age to 
Play on-the senior team, has proved 
as valuable’a player as she was on 
the junior S.S.A. team. Mary 
is very fast,fand passes the ball 
quickly and tely. She has a 
very good hook shot and her free 
shot {s usually accurate. 

Lillian McOrmond—(guard)—Lil- 
Man, who is our smallest player, 
makes up for her short stature, by 
her speed at intercepting, the ball, 
and her quick passes. Shelis a very 
hard worker. 

Two juniors will accompany the 
team to Toronto for the C.0.SS.A. 
playoffs. They are Doreen Brown 
and Jeannette Mascl. 


ee 
The Coronation 

A Wonderful Spectacle, a gorgeous 
pageant, and a symbolic ceremony 
will take place in London, on June 
2nd, 1953. The superlative adjectives 
of a super-colossal Hollywood movie 
production will need to be amplified 
many times to tell about this histor- 
ical event in the lives of the British 
people. It will be the scene of the 
Coronation of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il; Along 
with other titles she will be named 
“Queen of Canada.” 

Crowds from all parts of the world 
will line the gaily decorated streets 
along which the coronation process- 
fon will pass to and from Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Colour will be everywhere, bunt- 
ings, flags, and well-decorated build- 
ings. Men in the uniforms of the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces, will 
stand shoulder to shoulder along the 
route of the. procession. Other regi- 
ments in-their dress uniforms will 
take part in the?parade, but the 
centre of interest will be the Royal 
Coach drawn by its eight gray horses, 
with its traditional Heralds in their 
elaborate liveries. All this against a 
background of tier upon tier of seats, 
occupied by spectators in their fin- 
est clothing. 

The, traditional ceremony in the 
Abbey’ will be rich in the symbolism 
of the Christian faith, combined with 
the ritual of heraldry, royal autho- 
rity, power and justice. 

The 4ist Coronation in Westmin- 
ter Abbey will witnessed by more 
than seven thot id notable persohs 
The rich robes of the peers and the 
ladies, the ceremonial robes of 
church and state dignitaries, the glit- 
tering of rich Jewelled regalia, in the 
colourful lights from the beautiful 
windows of the Abbey will make a 
picture to be found nowhere else in 
the world. J 


‘On the human side, tradition of | 


the British family will not be over- 
looked. The lovely Princess and her 
handsome husband, The Duke of 


support- 
ed by other members of her family. 
Her widowed mother, now titled the 
“Queen Mother Elizabeth,” and her 
sister Princess Margaret will be 
there. Then her two children, bon- 
nie, young Prince Charles and Prin- 
cess Anne will witness the historic 


proceedngs. . 
Millions of words and pictures, 
before, during and after the Coro- 
nation will fly around the world tel- 
ling ‘of the event to millions of in- 
terested peoples, who will look to the 
Queen and the Crown, as symbols 
of British freedom, justice and hon- 
our. 

This is more than a spectacle, or 
@ pageant, it is a meaningful, pur- 
poseful, ceremony of dedication. It 
marks the unity of a sovereign with 
the ideals of her people. Long Live 
the Queen! God Save the Queen! 

—Canada Ink. 
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The Importance of Speech 
In Training The Deaf 
(Continued from page 1, Col. 4) 
material and longer speech periods 
are possible. Most teachers whom I 
know to have used it are enthusias- 

tic about the Chromovox. 

The other instrument which 1 
mentioned is not, yet on sale. It is 

alizer recently developed 
by the Baloo Company. This in- 
strument {s an excellent refinement 
of several earller attempts to devise 
something that would give deaf 
children a visual idea of pitch and 
inflection as well as of pro- 
nunciation. It reminds me of the 
programs at the World's Fair in New 
York in 1939 where music or rather 
moods of music were 
reflected by changes in the color and 
intensity of lights which played upon 
the fountains. 

The Chromalizer has great = 
sibilities. It is an instrument: which 
allows the deaf to monitor their own 

pattern and to compare them 
with those of other people. Colored 
lights in six opaque panels flash 
in response to the pitch and inten- 
sity of the sounds used. Each separ- 
ate Ught is keyed to frequency on 
the audiometer scale—250 to 8000. 
The children can see the difference 
between various elements and sound. 


We have been so fortunate as to 
have-an experimental model of the 
Chromalizer at the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf since late fall. Our 
primary children have been fasci- 
nated by the lights and the changes 
in the instrument as they speak 
into the microphone. Speech periods 
are now possible of a length which 
could not have been dreamed of 
before we acquired this instrument. 
Unfortunately we cannot always 
have the clinical teacher-pupil ra- 
tio in schools for the deaf. All of 
you aware of the difficulty in keep- 
ing the attention of a group of chil- 
dren- while working intensively on 
the speech of one. That problem no 
longer exists when children use the 
Chromalizer. They are all intensely 
interested in the lights as they flash 
both for themselves and for other 
children. They love to monitor their 
own speech as well as that of their 
classmates. Speech interest is always 
keen. 

Thinking over the instruments 
now available and weighing them 
against the needs of deaf children 
I can visualize a combination that 
would excel anything now being pro- 
duced. That instrument would be a! 
combination of the Chromalizer and | 
the Chromovox. It would present 
@ wealth of speech material and 
vocabulary building exercises as 1s 
now done in such an_ interesting 
way on the Chromovox. Below these 
reels would be a panel of vari-colored | 
lights such as the) Chromalizer util- 
izes. There the children would have | 
@ means of monitoring their own) 
speech. Of course, there. would be, 
the finest of auditory equipment for 
ee who possessed residual hear- 


This combination of two already & 


existing instruments would produce 
one instrument which could be used 
to maximum advantage with all 
types of hearing handicapped child- | 
ren. The hard-of-hearing child 
would have both the auditory and/ 
the visual approah. The deaf child! 
would have the oest visual approah | 
to speech yet devised and both types 
would have an instrument in which 
method and material ideally pre- 
sented would maintain interest and 
enthusiasm at a high pitch for long 
perlods of speech and language drill. 

As teachers of speech we should 
do our utmost to help each hearing 
handicapped child reach his maxi. 
mum speech efficiency in a time per 
fod so reasonable that the other es- 
sentials in his education progress 
need not be neglected. —The 
Kentucky Standard November. 1952 


Teaching Language 
Through Usage 
by Da. Born E. NEtson 
The Problem of Correct Usage 
“The only way to learn to com- 


municate is to- communicate—in 
both speech and writing.” Lack of 


- THE 


ching of the language arts, there- 
fore, becomes the number one class- 
room study in a school for the deaf. 
For this reason the above 

while formulated for the 
public-school child has special sig- 
nificance for those who are deaf. 


Systems of Classification, 
Throughout the history of edu- 
cationn of the deaf formulas have 


so-called “badly mixed.” 
the Fitzgerald Key, the Barry Five 
Slate system, the Wing Symbols 
and several less known plans not to 
mention the commonly 
public school plans for 
and classifying language into the 
eight parts of speech: nouns, verbs, 
Pronouns adverbs, adjectives, con- 
junctions, prepositions and inter- 
jections. While systems have uses 
both in building a proper and cor- 
rect sentence, and in pointing out 
errors for correction, no system 
can take the place of the habit of 
correct usage. 


Repetition 

A certain sentence {s correct 
specific situation. The way to 
blish the correct form is to use it 
over again in the same situation. 
Language {s never‘ fluent or even 
sure until the correct form has been 
repeated in speech, writing and 
reading so many times that it be- 
comes automatic. In other words, a 
given situationn should result in a 
correct automatic language -response. 
In teaching the deaf, situations for 
multiple language repetition must 
be created if correct forms are to 
become fixed for the pupils. 

The normal child has the constant 
opportunity of hearing and speak- 
ing language as it applies to lfe 
about him. The deaf child lacks op- 
portunity of frequent usage. Thus 
situations must be provided by the 
teacher, parent and counsellor if 
correct language usage 1s to be the 
result. No amount of study or und- 
erstanding of the parts of speech ot 
language forms such as person, 
mood and tense can compensate for 
lack of usage. 

A baby's language or that of an 
adult coming to a new country ls for 
many months or even years confus- 
ed and mixed. A deaf child's langu- 
age is often typical of that of a 50 
called foreigner before usage has 
created new established patterns or 
language habits. 


Usage Compared to Analysis 

Recently a fluent and well versed 
orator failed to name the parts of 
speech when the question was put to 
him. In public high schoo] the pup- 
ils, already fluent with the mother 
tongue, struggle to classify words ac- 
cording to the patterns in which they 
have used them for many years. It 
takes a person already skilled in 
language to diagram or otherwise do 
good job of sentence structure 
classification. He analyses how he 
uses langunge which he already 
possesses. It is true that by analysis 
together with repetitive use he may 
improve a few rough spots in his 
speaking. He must first be an accom- 
plished master of print and ton- 
gue to do this. First of all he must 
have acquired a large automatic and 
reasonably correct fund of sentences 
and words through the process of 
constant usage. It teaching the deaf 
language we may do well to give 
more credence to normal processes 
of language acquisition. 

It is entirely unnecessary for the 
average person to know why a sent- 
ences correct. The important thing 
is that it is correct and that it ful- 
fills its purpose. Once it becomes ne- 
cessary in the course of speaking, and 
to geome degree in writing, to analyze 
|in the mind for correctness, the fac- 
tor of fluency disappears. The flow of 
language becomes uninteresting and 
its purpose diminishes in the mind 


for 


l|analysis preceding the establishing 
jot fluency may fix habits in the deaf 
jehild making it extremely difficult 
|{t ever become proficient in the use 


communicative skill {s generally 
considered the major handicap of 
those who were born deaf. The tea- 


Eliminate Non-Essentals 
The learning of language skills is 


CANADIAN 


noun or a verb, of past tense or pre- 
set tense, of neuter gender or mas- 
culine gender makes little difference 


as long as it properly and effectively |their backs. Th 


used, Such things are of cultural 
value to the learner. In the education 
of the deaf we should first of all work 
with fundamentals. In teaching 

guage we should apply the principle. 
“The only way to learn to com- 
municate is to communicate in both 
speech and writing. 


Forest Protection Division 
Plans for 1953 


During the winter months, accord- 
ing to a Forest Protection Division 
spokesman, some of the best men in 
the country. men who know the 
forest intima’ in all {ts seasonal 
phase because of long years of field 


service.... may be found around 
conference tables at District Offices, 
at the Southern Research Station at 
Maple, and at the Parliament Build- 
ings, carefully reviewing the previous 
year’s fire reports in order to deter- 
mine their causes and to constructiv- 
ely criticize the procedures and equi- 
pment used to suppress the fires. 
Based on their findings will be much 
other research, investigation, exper- 
mentation, and the pl of im- 
provements, in both fire-fighting 


equipment, ' fire-fighting techniques | SPokesman 


and fire prevention education. There 
4s also the job of preparing reports to 
the people of Ontario who own the 
forest resources, for the protection of 
which these men are responsible. 

Of primary interest to the Prov- 
ince's forest fire-fighters last season 
was the inauguration of water-bomb- 
ing. Because of the success of this 
new technique consideration is being 
given to having all De; 
craft, about forty, 
water-bombing release . 
As a result of exhaustive research 
and investigation, the type of water- 
bomb to be used will be superior, 
in 1953, to any others developed 
so far by the Department's Research 
and Forest Protection staffs or known 
to them. 


In addition, field offices will be 
supplied with an improved type of 
parachute for the dropping from air- 
craft of fire-fighting equipment, food 
and other supplies to base camps and 
to ground crews on the fire-line. The 
new parachute is the best and most 
economical known. 

Twenty polaroid cameras (quick- 
print type) were used from Depart- 
ment patrol aircraft last summer 
with good results. The prints helped 


of the listener or reader. Too much | hi 


of language either spoken or written. | ait 


Chief Rangers determine the starting 
points of the fires, delineated the 
type of fuel and territory involved, 
and immeasurably assisted them to 
quickly plan effective fire contro) 
measures or re-assign crews to stra- 
tegic points of attack should shifting 
winds or other influences suddenly 
alter a situation. 

Ground-hailers (loud-speakers) in- 
stalled in the fuselage of several 
Department aircraft last season were 
found of great advantage in instruct- 
ing ground crews fighting fires, in 
directing persons lost in the bush, 
and for broadcasting fire hazard 
warnings. In one instance described 
by the spokesman, the “Voice from 
Heaven" caused a settler burning 
brush without a fire permit in a haz- 
ardous period to put out the fire in a 
Urry. 

He also pointed out that helicopt- 
ers had provided valuable shuttling 
services on several occasions where 
water areas were distant from fire 
ites. They were also successfully 
used for fire observation and fire 
control from the air because the 
could hover over a specific site. In- 


interchangeable tips are attached 
Siamese fashion permitting selection 
depending on conditions. They re- 
duce welght and bulk. The Depart- 
ment Is now dating all hose lengths 
used to check length of life, but 
since any two lengths are seldom 
used under similar conditions or to 
the same extent, it may be difficult 
to arrive at an average life figure in 
a single season or even several. 


In’ considering wetting agencies, 
detergents and eductors the spokes- 
man said that certain conditions 
warrant their use in the water-bombs 
portable pack pumps or through 
especialy wien fighting fires in mus: 
especially when mus- 
areas, sawdust piles and similar 
types of fuel. 
Field radios have been found in- 
dispensable to an adequate com- 
munications system, the Department 


vehicles and boats, however, are to 
have such equipment installed. The 
Department develops most of its 
radio equipment in its own workshop. 
The development of the ultimate in 
portable equipment according to the 
spokesman, still depends on the fre- 
quency cycle found most suited for 
dependable unin! transmis- 
sion and reception under all condl- 
tions. High frequency units, ranging 
from 4000 to 6000 klilocycles have 
proved the more practical so far, but 
the radio staff will not discontinue 
investigations until they have ex- 
plored every possible approach to the 
Problem of perfecting a completely 
comprehensible portable communi- 
cations unit. 

The “area-seen" survey conduct- 
ed during the past several years-to 
check fire-tower detection effect- 
iveness revealed that several towers 
had = “blind-spots' areas which 
could not be properly observed. Ad- 
ditional fire towers will be erected 
to remedy this situation. 


In the educational field, the De- 
ighting ti 


plan, carried out during the’ 
several years with increasing ati n- 
dances, will continue to be . 
the spokesman said. Organizations 
and individuals depending on the 
forests for wocds operation or re- 
creational purposes are showing in- 
¢reasing interest in the scheme and 
co-operating heartily in 

the attendance of personnel at Dis- 
trict classes each year. Several ins- 
tances occurred during the past two 
years where men who were located 
nearer to the fire than a Department 
station were able to extinguish a 
break-out themselves because of 
thelr training in other cases were 
able to hold the fires until Depart- 
ment fire-fighters arrived with their 
equipment. 

Since the Department considers 
that it costs much less to prevent 
fires from starting than to have them 
destroy timber, pulpwood and wild- 
life in the forests and be fought at 
great expense, the spokesman con- 
cluded, the forest fire prevention 
education campaign will also be con- 
tinued through 1953. 

—Conservation Corner, Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests. 
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WHAT IS. SPECIAL ABOUT 
SPECIAL EDUCATION? 


The Child Who Is Deaf 
Harley Z. Wooden 


in common, have evolved new ap- 
proaches to individual differences 
until they at last, possess much in 
common. 
Nature and Goals of Special 
Education 


Special education, to this writer, is 
provision for those individual differ- 
ences among children for which re- 
gular teachers are not trained and 
for which they, therefore, do not 
possess competence and skill. Child- 
ren with such unusual educational 
problems are called exceptional. 
However, not all exceptional child- 
ren need special education—and 
many who need it for a time do not 


need it indefinitely. For example, a| Posed 
earing 


bright child with a minor he 
loss, whose speech has been correct- 


under favorable conditions, a rea- 
sonably good adjustment in the re- 
gular classroom. He should be seated, 
for class discussions, within hearing 
aid range of other participants. He 
should be able to see clearly the faces 
of those speaking. And he should 
have adult assistance to make sure 
his aid ts working. Provisions of this 
type. though, do not, in our thinking, 
fall under the classification of special 
under the classification of special 
education. They constitute essential 
adjustments and services which any 
teacher should be expected to fur- 
nis! 

The goals for exceptional children 
are the same as those for normal 
children. However, the methods and 
Drocedures of special education are, 
{0 many cases, different. For in- 
stance placing a primer in the 
hands of a small deaf child ts not 
the same thing as placing such a 
book in the hands of a hearing child. 
The latter already understands much 
Sboken language and, therefore, to 
read, needs only to learn how to as- 
Soclate the printed word with the 
oral. But the deaf child usually learns 
language and reading simultane- 
ously. This cannot be accomplished 
by merely studying a book. As a result 
Physical duplication of the proce- 
dures used for the normal child does 
not, necessarily, duplicate them 
Psychologically for the deaf child. 

Special Problems of Language 


Language needs of the deaf child 
are highly special for two reasons. 
First most deaf children of school 
age either are congenitally deaf or 
lost their hearing before acquiring 
SPeech—a situation of considerable 
Significance. Second, the English 
language is especially complicated. 
If it were just an assemblage of 
words which could be learned one 
at a time and put together to give 
meaning, the problems would not be 
So difficult. But that is not the case. 
The abundance of idiomatic expres- 
sions and the scores. of words pos- 
sessing multiple meanings prevent 
ny such simple solution. 


serves its 


language in early infancy. He ob-|by an open-minded fe 
= pen- profession will 


ing. It becomes the, auditory, symbol 
for some object or action Ho for 
® sensation or emotion he experi- 
ences, or for an abstract concept he 
deduces. 

The congenitally deaf child’s pro- 
blem in acquiring English is much 


time,/even when using all avenues of ap- 


page, or from finger spelling—is 
much more difficult than learning 
it through the normal ear. Further- 
more, the deaf. child, unlike the 
hearing child, does not find himself 
immersed in a language atmosphere. 
He lives in a world of lanuage depri- 
vation in which an advantageous po- 
sition is always necessary to see what, 
the other individual is saying. Con- 
poquently, he is not adequately ex- 


necessary repetitions 
to fiz the little to which he is ex- 
Dosed. 


None the less, language is all im- 
portant. It is the medium by which 
we organize and convey information 
and ideas to others and by which we 
interpect the information and ideas 
others convey to us. Without it learn- 
ing is limited largely to things con- 
crete. A deaf child without language 
may be content with the security 
his home gives him, and he may 
conform to the routines his elders 
establish. However, no real love, af- 
fection, or understanding can be ef- 
fected between him and other mem- 
bers of his household until his mind 
meets theirs through some form of 
language—whatever it may be., In 
fact, his appreciation for the aes- 
thetic, moral, and spiritual values 
essential to normal life can, in our 
opinion, be no greater than his ability 
to use a language through which such 
abstract concepts can be derived. 


Need for Language Research 


The profession is agreed that lan- 
guage skills take high priority. but 
there agreement ceases. What 
of language, and when? Some would 
give written English precedence, ob- 
Jecting to the instrusion of oral drills 
on the deaf child's formal education 
time, beyond the point of continued 
progress. They also grant much free- 
dom outside the classroom in the use 
of gestures, pantomine, and the lan- 
guage of signs for purposes of an 
easier and, therefore, earlier means 
of communication. They consider it 
cruel to deny a child freedom of ex- 
pression for lack of a more con 
tional medium. Such symbolization 
is, of course, not English. It is an- 
other language which certain mem- 
bers of the profession condemn as a 
retarding factor to English, both 
written and oral. 

There are still others who would 
adhere to English, free from signs, 
but who would utilize finger spelling, 
in part, for speeding the learning of 
{t and for accuracy in conversation. 
This, too, is condemned by some of 
the profession as retarding the mas- 
tery of oral English. 

These honest differences of opinion 
preclude a united attack on the pro- 


The hearing child begins to learn'blem. Only long intensive research 


itaneous|@cquire as much skill in speech as 


period|to force the air through his vocal 


reveal the true facts. 

research will unite us under new and 
better methods for teaching language 
or only enlighten us concerning the 
unsatisfactory options available to 
us, time alone can tell. In the mean- 
while, teaching language to the deaf 
will remain a very special problem. 


} Speech and Speechreading 

Speech is another special commu- 
nication need of the deaf child. Of 
the different forms of direct dis- 
course available to hearing people, 
the spoken word Is, by far, the most 
practical. It is an ever ready device 
that can be used instantly, anywhere, 
any time. In fact, it is so essential 
to everyday life that the hearing 
world would just about stop without 
it. Consequently, if the deaf person 
is to make the most satisfactory ad- 
justment to such a world, he must 


may be possible for him. 
The teaching of speech to the deaf, 


proach—visual, kinesthetic, and tac- 
tual—alded by electronic devices, is 
an art demanding the highest talents. 
The hearing child corrects his speech 
by comparing it with that of others. 
The deaf child’s opportunity for 
making comparison, as indicated 
earlier, is through much less accur- 
ate means. Moreover, he must be 
taught to do many things which the 
the hearing child learns intuitively, 
while experimenting with speech 
sounds. He must be taught to use 
his lungs as a bellows with which 


cords. He must be taught how to 
make breath sounds, guttural sounds. 
nasal sounds. He must learn to con- 
trol volume and pitch and to obtain 
rhythm. He must learn to associate 
sounds with objects, actions,.and the 
printed word, and to blend those 
sounds into intelligible speech. All 
this, and more ts what makes teach- 
re of speech to the deaf a special 
job. 


Speechreading. too, involves un- 
usual problems. The intelligent child, 
with good language development and 
good coordination between eye and 
brain—but who is not too analytical 
—ts probably our best speechreader. 
However, he must learn to read all 
kinds of lips—thin ones and thick 
ones, those that exaggerate and those 
that scarcely move. And he must 
learn to read as rapidly as people 
talk. Speech on the lips is a very 
transitory thing. It is not enough 
that the child recognizes words spo- 
ken singly. He must recognize them 
at the rate they flow in connected 
speech, if he is to understand. 


Full Acceptance Necessary 

The deaf child needs acceptance. 
It is fairly easy for most well-inten- 
tioned adults to accept any child 
who is normal. And it is easy for 
them to sympathize with a child who 
has some disability. Pegple consider 
it a privilege to help children 
and are willing to spend money 
generously, for their betterment. 
However, sympathy and generosity’ 
must not be confused with 
acceptance. 

If a child is to become a well- 
rounded individual, he must have 
opportunity to live normally by 
sharing in school, neighborhood, and 
family activities geared to his ability. 
It matters not that the child is deaf, 
or that time is required for him to 
understand, or that his language is 
inadequate for him to understand 


to be indifferent to his surroundings 
and the contributions they can make 


the fate of remaining a nonunder- 
standing spectator of life instead 
of assisting him to become an ener-: 


getic and informed participant in 
it. Therefore, full acceptance is, in 
this writer’s opinion, a somewhat ne- 
glected need of the deaf child, which, 
because of its urgency, merits special 
emphasis. . 


It requires a versatile teacher with 
knowledge and insight to attain ac- 
ceptance for such a child.)She must 
comprehend the impact of deafness 
upon him and be able to interpert it 
to his home and community. Under- 
standing parents and enlightened 
neighbors are quite as essential as 
skilful teachers. The child fortunate 
enough to possess all three, finds 
himself accepted and his pathway to 
educational progress and social ad- 
justment made much easier. 


Other Problems 

There are additional aspects of the 
deaf child's education that are also 
special, but space will permit only 
passing mention of two or three. The 
need for his teacher to understand 
him and his problems requires an 
ability on the teacher's part to in- 
terpret clinical records and case his- 
tories compiled by physicians, psy- 
chologists, social workers, and others. 
‘The lag of some three years in his 
academic achievement, caused by his 
deficiency in English, necessitates 
Modification of instructional mater- 
fals, methods, and class organization. 
And the needsfor his systematic 
orientation to the hearing world de- 
mands careful planning, both im- 
mediate and long range. The under- 
standing teacher neither plunges the 
deaf child into the impossible, nor 
gives him over-protection. Instead, 
she orients him to new competitions 
at the rate he can master them, 
thereby, step by step, challenging his 
skill and adaptability. 

In Years to Come 


Special education is a means of im- 
Proving the exceptional child’s op- 
Portunities to assume his plate in 
society. For the child who ts deaf, the 
problems are many, but the educa- 
tors of this field have no need to apo- 
logize for their achievements. Con- 
genitally deaf children—who 150 
years ago would have been consider- 
ed subjects for a asylum—now be- 
come independent self-respecting 
citizens. But. in our opinion, there 
are still greater successes ahead. 
Research and study should reveal, 
as time progresses, new and more 
efficient methods with which to en- 
hance the work that has peen 50 
well begun. ~ 
—Exceptional Children 
* Hartery Z. Woopen, is executive 
secretary of the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children. 


CONSULTANT ADVISES 5 
Live Intelligently With 
Your Deafness 
By Boyce R. Willlams 


From a Commencement Address 
delivered by Mr. Williams, Consult- 
ant for the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Washington, D. C., at the New 
York School for the Deaf, June, 
1952. 


In thinking over my possible re- 
marks for this occasion it was but 


to the first one more than a quarter 
of a century ago and down to the 
present, I recall the succession of 
wise advisory statements and friend- 
ly admonitions whose substance 
are the markers that one carries 


to 8 fine statement entirely appro- 
priate to our purpose this morning. 
(Continued on page 8, Col. 1) 
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Editors Note: 


If parents wish 
bers of The Volta Speech Associa- 


ton 7, D. C. The Volta Bureau also 
receives donations to carry op its 
work so well established by Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell. 


“That the Deaf may Speak” 


‘The Address of the President of the 
Volta Speech Association for the 


Clarence D. O'Connor in Boston, 
June, 1952. 


In the summer of 1940 the Volta 
Speech Association celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary at the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, on which 
occasion all the Deaf in New Eng- 
land joined in presenting @ most 
interesting review of the significant 
educational highlights and develop- 
ments of those first fifty years. This 
week it has been our great privilage 
and pleasure to return once more 
to New England for our sixty-sec- 
ond annual meeting. As we look’ 
back upon the splendid program of 
the first two days provided by the 
Clarke Shool under the guidance of 
Mr. Pratt, and as we look forward to 
the excellent demonstrations ‘and | 
papers which will be presented here; 
in Boston during the next three days 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Har- 
ris of Horace Mann School, we are 
forcefully reminded anew of the 
significant part New England hasj 
played in the development of our 
nation’s cultures, traditions, and 
standards, Here were formulated the 
pattern of personal liberty we 
Americans cherish so deeply. Here 
our American literature and our! 
great American system of education ( 
first came into being and flourished. 
In this most beautiful section 
of our country, a number of im- 
portant developments profoundly 


‘Sy- 
stem rather than the English system. 
‘This had farreaching effect_on tht 
education of the deaf in this 
country, for, as state after. state es- 
tablished its own school for the deaf, 
each adopted not only the resident 
feature of the American School, but 
also the French “combined” educa- 
tional philosophy. 

It is interesting to speculate upon 
the direction the education of the 
deaf in America might have taken 
had Gallaudet received his educa- 
tional indoctrination in England 
rather than France. Had this hap- 
pened it is quite possible that the 
second significant influence to be 
described below might never have 
occurred since the need for its 
happening would not have been so 
pressing in the minds of those who 
brought it about. 

This second significant influence 
emanating from New England was 
the establishment of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., in 1867. This school toge- 
ther with another, the Lexington 
School, established ‘in the same year 
for the same purpose, brought a new 
concept to our field, namely that all 
deaf children should be given effec- 
tive and continuous opportunity to 
learn to speak and read the lips, and 
that to insure maximum success in 
this direction, all instruction should 
be given orally. This was a radical 
departure from the then traditional 
approach, and of course met with 
strenuous opposition in the begin- 
ing. Interest in oral education grad- 
ually expanded, however, as years 


tly referred to 


deaf, even after his numerous in- 
ventions had made him world- 
famous. 

Dr. Bell's greatest contributions 
to the welfare of the deaf, however, 
undoubtedy came through his es- 
tablishing and endowing of the 
Volta Bureau, the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf (formerly 
the American Association to promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf) 
and THE VOLTA REVIEW. 

‘The Volta Bureau was established 
in 1887 to serve as an authoritative 
centre for the dissemination of in- 
formation pertaining to deafness 
and the deaf. 

The Association was established 
in 1890 and was the outgrowth of 
the activities of a small group of 
articulation teachers who, under 
Dr. Bell's instruction, were exploring 
ways and means of teaching the 
deaf to speak. The meeting of this 
group was held in 1873 shortly 
after Dr. Bell began teaching George 
Sanders, and was probably inspired 
by the speech challenge this small 
deaf boy presented to Bell, the 
speech specialist, The second mee- 
ting was held in 1874, and was still 
confined to only a few articulation 


went by, and ultimately more anditeachers in New England. However, 


more attention was given in all 


in 1884, a call for e larger meeting 


schools for the deaf to the God-given; was issued by Miss Sarah Puller 


right of the deaf child to have the 
opportunity to learn to communicate 


affecting the eaucation of deaf 
children in America, and in fact, 
in the world, also had their origin 
and growth. As we enjoy the culture 
and beauty of historic Boston and 
surrounding New England during 
this week, let us re-examine the 
significance of some of those early, 
important developments in the edu- 
cation of the dea. review our ac- 
complishments to date, and cast 
our eyes briefly alsu into the future. 


The first significant influence 
affecting deaf children in our 
country was the establishment of 
the American.School for the Deaf 
at Hartford, Conn.. in 1817. This 
introduced a new idea in education 
for deaf children, namely that the 
most effective program for their 
needs could be provided in a cen- 
tral location to which children 
could be brought and where they 
could remain on a resident basis 
for prolonged periods. It was nal- 
vely thought in 1817 that the 
American-School would be able to 
meet the educational needs of all 
deaf children in the country for 
many years to come. It was not long, 
however before the need for addi- 
tional schools became obvious, and 
as State after state established its 
own school, the resident pattern 
set by the American School was 
universally followed. This trend 
continued until well into the 


with others through the medium of 
speech and lip-reading. 

The third significant influence 
affecting the education of the 
deaf which originated in New Eng- 
land, was the interest taken in the 
problem by Alexander Graham Bell. 
His first active contact with the 
actual teaching of the deaf was 
when he undertook in 1872 to teach 
George Sanders, a five-year-old 
congenitally deaf boy. He exper- 
fenced phenomenal success with 
this boy, as evidenced in the lan- 
guage ability he developed within a 
relatively short time. Dr. Bell must 
have been a remarkable teacher, for 
eighty years ago he advanced some 
educational principles and tech- 
niques for the deaf which have only 
recently become rather widely ac- 
cepted and extensively practised. 
One was the idea of providing a 
“saturation” type of language at- 
mosphere for young deaf children 
related to their daily life experien- 
ces. This idea is applied today in 
many schools. The only difference 
that eighty years have made is in 
the method of presentation. The 
principle remains the same. Eighty 
years ago Dr, Bell used to write 
reams of material on the black- 
board for George Sanders, erase it 
and write more. It is interesting 
that in those earliest years he, an 
articulation teacher, did not think 
so much in terms of establishing 


twentieth century, when the day 
school movement began to gain 
momentum. 


While Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
was in Europe acquiring an under- 
standing of the techniques of edu- 
cating deaf children, he was very 
strongly impressed with the effect- 
ivness and desirability of skill in lip- 
reading. He used to write frequently 
to his little friend, Alice Cogswell, 
for whom the American School was 
founded, urging her to watch peo- 
ple's lips carefully and to get her 
friends to try to help her acquire 
this ‘wonderful art. He had hoped 


skills in oral communication for the 
deaf, but was chiefly concerned 
with establishing the ability to use 
language through a massive written 
approach consisting of sentence or 
single words with sentence meaning. 
In this respect_he followed the ob- 
servation of Delgarno. who said, 
“A deaf person should be taught to 
réad and write in as nearly as pos- 
sible the same way that young ones 
are taught to speak and understand 
their mother tongue”. Today, of 
course many deaf children have the 
advantage of this progressive 
approach, but instead of the lan- 
guage coming to them through wri- 


to be permitted to spend consider- 
able time with the Braidwoods in 
England and study ther very success- 
ful methods of teaching deaf child- 
ren to speak and read the lips. This 
opportunity was not granted, how- 


ting alone, they are also bombarded 
with a flood of spoken language 
coming to them through their eyes 
as well as through their residual 
hearing. 

Dr. Bell also was a strong advo- 


of the Horace Mann ‘School, Miss 
Harriet Rogers of the Clarke School, 
and Dr. Bell, and this was held at 
the Lexington School in New York 
and attended by over two hundred 
teachers. As an outgrowth of this 
meeting, the Association was formed 
in 1890 with the declared purpose 
of encouraging in all directions the 
expansion of opportunity for deaf 
children to learn to speak and read 
the lips. This continues to be the 
major objective of the Association 
to-day. 

THE VOLTA REVIEW was founded 
in 1899 as the medium for expressing 
the philosophy of the Association 


and reporting the activities of the 
Bureau. 

Certainly, great progress has been 
made in the education of the deaf, 
and particularly in the communi- 
cation abilities, since the establish- 
ment of the first school for the 
deaf at Hartford, and since the 
founding of the Clarke School at 
Northampton, and since Alexander 
Graham Bell first brought to bear 
on our profession the full force of 
his genius. According to the January 
1952 issue of the America Annals of 
the Deaf there are now 301 schools, 
for the deaf, elther resident or day, 
public or private, available for the 
education of the 21,483 deaf children 
in attenance, compared to the one 
school in existence in 1817. Of 
these 21.483 pupils, 16,434, or more 
than 75%, are taught entirely orally, 
while 50% have the benefit of either 
group or personal hearing aids. 
What a vast change since 1867 when 
the Clark School and the Lexington 
School advance the revolutionary 
philosophy that all deaf children 
should be given a full opportunity 
to learn to speak and read the lips. 
In all of this upsurge of interest in 
the ability of our deaf children to 
communicate more normally with 
the hearing, the Association and 
the Bureau have given consistent 
leadership. The service rendered by 
the Bureau far exceeds that envi- 
sioned by Dr. Bell when he estab- 
lished it in 1887. It has brought. 
Messages of hope and consoling 
guidance to thousands of bewildered 
parents. It has made available hun- 
dreds of informative pamphlets 
and reprints that give, in simple 
form, answers to perplexing ques- 


| 
| 


jtions regarding deafness. It has 


the | fulfilled hopes and expectations 
held for it by Dr. Bell. Its member- 


published books on deafness, and 
has kept available for use by the 
public the world’s largest library 
on deafness. 


‘The Association too, I believe, has 


has grown to nearly 4000 and 
each member has functioned in 
greater of lesser degree as @ cru- 
sader for those objectives Dr. Bell 
had in mind when he formed the 
Association namely, the expansion 
of the opportunity for the deaf to 
learn to speak. 


What of the future? Will the 
educational programs available for 
the deaf in the future be effective as 
in the past, less effective, or more 
effective? ‘No one can forsee this 
clearly. Certain trends in motion to- 
day may open up broader horizons 
of opportunity and benefit. These 
same trends may at the same time 
bring into crystallization a philo- 
sophy of education that may be 
inimical to the best interests of child- 
ren born deaf. The.need for capable 
leadership within our ranks will per- 
haps be even greater in the years 
that lle ahead than in the past, for 
we will be called upon increasingly 
to defend vigorously the good fea- 
tures of the educational programs 
we provide for the deaf today while 
at the same time cleansing our pro- 
grams of those deficiencies that in 
time may destroy their whole effec- 
tiveness. We will be called upon to 
join with many heretofore disinter- 
ested groups in developing an effec- 
tive over-all plan geared to the best 
interest of all deaf children. If we, 
within the profession, are not able 
to grow with the times, we may be 
lost in the shuffle, and other less 
qualified but perhaps more articul- 
ate may be drawing the educational 
blue-prints of the future of the deaf. 

In this blue-print of the future 
the equipping of our deaf children 
with more effective communication 
skills will continue to be one of the 
most important requirements. A 
child, born deaf, learning to speak 
effectively, will probably always con- 
tinue to resemble a small miracle to 
us who work with the problem day 
after day. The uninitatiated, how- 
ever may not consider it as such, 
but rather in the vastness of their 
lack of understanding, may merely 
hold the view that we should be able 
to do a better job than has been 
done. 

Each of us, therefore, must con- 
tinue to serve as an ambassador of 
good will for the deaf.. We can make 
our contribution individually 
through our improved techniques 
and our personal interest in all mat- 
ters pertaining to their welfare. We 
can make an additional contribution 
through our membership in and 
participation in the activities of the 
professional bodies most qualified to 
give leadership in behalf of the deaf. 
The Volta Speech Association 1s 
providing you with the opportunity 
to merge your professional thinking 
with that of many others of your co- 
workers this week in New England. 
May you profit greatly from the 
splendid program has 
arranged and may you contin 
work zealously, as did the great 
pioneers in our field, for the contin- 
ued expansion of opportunity for 
our deaf boys and girls. 


The Volta Review, November, 1952 


Turning to the best bridge player 
of the foursome, the ‘novice asked: 
"How would you ve played that 
last hand of mine?” “Under an as- 
sumed name,” was the bitter reply. 


—_—_—_—_—_. 


Annual School Concert 


Rumpelstiltzkin 
and 
Canadiana 


in the 
School Auditorium 


April 24, 25, and 27 


1 


birthday cake, 
cones, doughnuts, grapes, cookies, 
potato chips and candies to eat. We 
chewed pink bubble gum. We drank 
lemon freshie. It was yellow. 

We liked the party. We had a good 
time. 

Geraldine’s birthday was Monday, 
January 5, She was eleven years old. 
We were at home. Wednesday, we 
came back'to school. We had a party 
for Geraldine, Friday afternoon. 

Peter's birthday will be Thursday, 
May 28. He will be eleven years old. 
Michael's birthday will be Wednes- 
day, June 17. He will be twelve years 
old. We shall have a birthday party 
for them, in May. 


Pagrazatory I B 
Miss Anglin 

Brian, David and I played school. 
Jimmy, Paul, Bruce and I picked 
up many sticks. Miss Anglin, Clarke 
and I worked after school. Miss An- 
glin put some decorations on the 
windows, —Billie Conley. 
Roger and I fought for fun. Peter 
threw a shoe at the light. He broke 
the light. —Clarke Ward 
Miss Tobin has a fur neck piece. 
T slept a long time. I saw a fast train. 

I shall go to London at Easter. 
—Judy Ann Wilson 
Jum tied a string on two beds. I 
fell over the string. I hurt my leg. 
Bulle, Wayne, Jim and I put a puz- 
zle together. Lols has been sick for 


a long time. 
—Jackie Clemen 
A boy took my picture. We had 
& shower, I played on the ice. 
—Fred Clarkson 
I have a mouth organ. I saw a 
piragiehearsyh ane played cowboy. 
e boys played a 
ate oa Bi aye’ jockey. I played 
—George Gemmell 
I knitted. I looked at a book. I 
played cards. I saw a train. 
—Judith Ewen 
Carol and I looked at a book. Ca- 
role, Pat and I played with a balloon. 
Pauline, June and I played with a 
top. —Mary Nicksy 
I shall go home at Easter. Mary 
and I had baths. Tommy had the 
mumps. Mary and I played cards. 
—Carol MacLeod 
Jackie and I fought for fun. Jackie 
pretended he was a bad man. I pre- 
tended I was Roy Rogers. George and 
T played cowboy. We sang. 
—Tommy Marwood 


-Pagrasatory III 82. A 
Helen Forster's Class 
The Valentine Party 


Day. February.13 we had 8 
names. I won. I was 


The Hare and the Tortoise 

Friday morning we saw a movie 
about “The Hare and thé Tortoise.” 
‘A hare is a rabbit. A tortoise is a tur- 
tle. The hare and the tortoise raced. 
‘The fox said, “One, two, three, go!” 
‘The hare was very fast. The tortoise 
was very slow. The fox watched 


‘| them. They went through an old log. 


They went across water. The hare 
‘went to sleep, The tortoise won the 
race. — 


The Ice Races” 
One afternoon we did not come to 


DY school. We went to the rink. We had 


the ice races there. It was bright and 
cold outside. Romeo, Gilbert, Ruth, 
Loma, Brian, Danny, Pat and I wore 


,|skates. Lorna won a race. Robert, 


Ann, Rolland and Mary Ann ran on 
the ice. They did not have skates. 
Robert and Rolland won. The prizes 
were suckers. We had fun at the ice 
races. —Elaine Carlyle 


Breakfast 
One morning Pat, Rolland and I 


-lwent to Miss Daly's room. Lillian 


made’ breakfast for Pat and me, 
Elaine G, made breakfast for Rol- 
land. We had cornflakes with apple 
slices, egg omelette and toast. I wash- 
ed my hands before I ate. We thank- 

ed Lillian and Elaine. 
—Gilbert Lillie 

My News 


Saturday morning I worked in the 
residence. After breakfast Gerry gave 
me a fingernail file. Rolland, David 
and I played with my mouth organ. 
After dinner I looked at books. Gerry, 
Gilbert, Robert, Rolland, Peter and 
I played “Pin the Tall on the Don- 
key.” After supper I went to movies 
in the Assembly Room. I went to bed. 

—Romeo Fournier 


The Toy Mouse 


Susan's mother gave her a toy 
mouse. Susan made the mouse run. 
She put it on the floor. Frisky and 
Fup saw the toy mouse. They ran 
after it. The children watched and 
laughed. Frisky caught the toy mou- 
se and broke it. Daddy fixed the toy 
mouse. He said, “Frisky and Flip can 
not play with it again” 

—Danny yilaon 


Preparatory I Jr. A 
Miss Helen Keeler 

Dovie Johnson has a new blue hat. 
It matches her coat. Dovie likes her 
hat. 

Diane Wilson likes to look at the 
pictures of her daddy. He has a nice 
uniform. 

Ellen Howe had a birthday party. 
She was six. Ellen got many nice 
gifts from home. 

Douglas Rowe can write many 
words. He likes to draw too. 

Michael Mooney can say many 
words. Michael likes to sing too. 

Terry Stewart's mother and father 
are coming to see him. Terry Is very 
happy. 

Terry Bindernagel likes to draw. 
Terry drew a big boat. 

David Roe got a book frgm his 
mother. David likes his book. David 
likes to. 

Bruce Daniell has many books and 
puzzles. Bruce likes his books. He can 
do his puzzles very fast. 

Brain West will have a birthday. 
He will have a birthday cake with 
six candles. Brain likes parties. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
Our Holiday in Ottawa 


Last August my family drove to 
North Bay, Pembroke, and Ottawa for 


their holidays. Daddy's friends lived 
in Ottawa. We saw some beautiful 


THE CANADIAN 


lakes, trees and rivers. My family 
shook hands with their friends. 


We stayed at our friend’s house in 
Ottawa for a few days. We went to 
see the city. It was very beautiful. 


the cafe for lunch. Then we waited 
for the street-car to come and we 
went back. 

Our friends took us to see the 
Parliament Buildings. It was very 
pretty. We went on an elevator up to 
the top. I saw the city. There were 
many beautiful buildings in Ottawa. 
‘We went down town for awhile and 
we went a friend’s house. My mother 
and Daddy talked to them. I read 
lots of books outside. We said, “Good 
bye,” and went home to Aurora. 
Skippy was very happy to see me. We 
had a good time on our holiday trip. 
—Daine Warlow, 4A 


A Funny Dream 

One night at home, I had a funny 
dream. I dreamed that my family 
moved away from Ontario and lived 
in Mexico. 

I wanted to see my friends in the 
market. I saw a donkey which is call- 
ed a Burro. I rode on the burro's back 
and it walked very slowly. I wanted 
to get off the burro but it did not 
stop. I pulled and pulled and pulled. 
My face was very wet with sweat 
because the burro'’s bones were very 
hard and I pulled so hard. I found a 
sharp pin and stuck it in its back 
and {t made the burro go and I fell 
off it. I ran after the burro but I did 
not catch it. The burro galloped be- 
cause the sharp pin hurt its back and 
T laughed at him. 

We had our dinner. After dinner I 
fed the burro but it wouldn't eat 
because I had put the pin in its back. 
I thought and thought. I got an idea. 
I tried to open the burro’s mouth 
and give it some food. The burro was 
very cross and kicked me back into 
the water. My clothes were all wet. 
and I was angry at the burro because 
it was very lazy. The burro was eat- 
ing some grass 50 I kicked the burro's 
leg and and it fell on the wet sand. I 
ran around the house and hid from 
the burro so the burro went to sleep 
on the grass. I looked at it asleep. I 
put a leaf on its face and it woke up 
and ran away. So I ran and caught 
the burro and it licked my face with 
its tongue. Then I awoke. I didn’t 
understand. I laughed at my funny 
dream. —Lillian Kluba, 4A. 


My Holiday at Our Cottage 


One Saturday morning in the sum- 
mer my family woke up early. My 
Uncle came and drove us in his car 
to his cottage. Then we went to Blue 
Water Beach. Uncle's cottage was 
very beautiful. They had a living 
room, kitchen, five bedrooms, and 
a bathroom. The house had very large 
rooms. 

Sunday morming Uncle Collins, 
Aunt Bella and George Geffrey came 
to our cottage. My mother woke me 
up. I was very surprised because 
George Jeffrey came. I shook hands 
with George. 

‘An hour. after dinner George and 
I went swimming in the water. I saw 
a big .rock and e and I dived 
down into the water off the rock. 
Then we went for a trip to Midland 
and Barrie. 

The next morning George and I 
rode some horses for half an hour. 
After dinner George and I played 
baseball. After a while I got in some 
poison ivy. My eyes were swollen aw- 
ful.pSometimes I got asthma. George 
helped cut the trees for Uncle Spence. 
He worked very hard. My eyes were 
not all better for many days. My 
mother put warm tea leaves on them. 

In the morning my eyes were shut 
and I couldn’t open them. My mother 
put warm tea leaves on my eyes 
again. After a while they were better. 

After a few weeks my family, 
George Jeffrey, Uncle Spence, Aunt 
Nan, and I went home from the holi- 
day. George Jeffrey had a good time 
with us in the holidays and I liked to 
have George with us.. 

—Alan Ogawa, 4A Int. 
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A Strange Dream 
My grandparents, Aunt Lily and 
Uncle Bruce were killed in a car 


crash with a big transport truck on 
September 18, 1949. 


One night I went to bed and 


_|dreamed a dream. It was about 


\7 
Grandma and Grandpa. In the 
dream, the girls went to the show 
down town. I saw my cousin’s car, 
they were going to buy some gas. 
They saw me. and wanted me to 
come over to them so, I went over. 
I saw there were my grandma and 
grandpa with my cousin. I was 50 
glad to see them. They told me that 
they were going to take me to Na- 
Panee to see my parents, s0 we went 
to Napanee. 

When we arrived at house, I 
ran to the house and Opened the, 
door. My mother was very surp! 
and she said to me, “How did you 
get here?” I told her that my grand- 
Parents took me there. They didn’t 
believe that my grandparents took 
me to their house. So they went out 
and they saw my grandparents were 
there, 

In the morning, I woke up and 1 
remembered my grandparents were 
dead. I wished that my dream were 
true but it wasn't. 

—Marilyn Lawrence, 4A Int. 
' 


A Visit to My Grandmother's 

Last summer my family and I 
went to Oshawa. We went to visit 
my grandmother. My mother and 
Daddy went away to New York, 
Buffalo and Bushkill Falls. My 
brother and I stayed with my granny 
and grandpa. My dog, Pat, missed 
daddy and mother. 

I helped my grandmother wash 
the dishes. Granny's dog played with 
my brother. Bob shook hands with 
it. Bob talked to it. It was clever. 
My grandpa told it that he wanted 
it to jump a rope. Bob got a rope 
for it and it ran around the base- 
ment and jumped the rope. I played 
with my dog, Pat. Pat barked at 
granny'’s dog. My grandpa told Bob 
that he wanted my dog Pat to go 
outside. Pat was lonesome for my 
daddy. My grandmother gave Pat 
some food. She gave some meat to 
granny’s dog too. Granny gave me 
some candies and I’thanked her very 
much. My grandpa worked” in the 
garden near his house. I helped him 
pick some potatoes. 

—Doune Clary, 4A Int. 


A Brave Dog 


Many years ago Jack lived ina 
big forest in France. He built a cabin 
far away in the forest. He had a wife 
and two small children. The child- 
ren’s names were John and Marie. 
They always played with their Uttle 
gray dog Cc 

One winter evening Jack did not 
return home from his work at the 
right time. The children were wait- 
ing for their father to come home 
so they went out to meet him. They 
did not tell their mother that they 
were going to meet their father. Jack 
went home another way, and he saw 
the children were-not at home. He 
knew the children were in the forest. 
He was afraid because many wolves 
lived in the forest. 

Jack hurried and got his axe and 
ran-to the forest as fast as he could. 
He heard the children crying and the 
angry barking of the little dog. Jack 
ran very fast to where the sounds 
came from. He saw the children were 
crouching at the foot of a tree and 
the little dog was fighting with a 
huge wolf. Jack quickly killed the 
wolf with his axe. He gathered his 
children in his arms and went home. 

‘The little dog was badly wounded 
but in a few weeks it was all right. 
Jack was thankful to the little dog 
for saving his children. The dog 
was a hero in his family afterwards. 

—Lyla Garnett, 4A Int. 


A Fishing Trip 
Last summer Peter, mother and I 
went to visit Uncle Jim's. Uncle 
Jim drove us to the river in a small 
truck. Uncle Jim stopped the truck 
near an old house by the river. We 
took out a big sleeping bag, a tent, 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Do You Owe Your Child A 


Letter? 

‘One of the things that brings joy 
to the hearts of children, young and 
old, who attend a residential school 
or who are away from home for any 
reason, is to receive mail from home 
Most of the pupils at this school 
experience that joy many times over 
during each school term. Picture by 
contrast the longing that is never 
satisfied for those few whose parents 
never seem to find the time to send 
along a card, or picture, or letter 
that can form such a vital link with 
home and family. 

Letters go out from the children 
at school to their homes twice a 
month. Surely those at home can 
reply just as often. If you are one 
who has not used to the full the 
privilege that is yours of sharing 
your love and happiness with your 


\ehild in this way, won't you begin 


now to make sure that he or she 
will never be in doubt as to your 
continuing interest and affection. 


It is not the length of the letter 
that matters, just so long as it con- 
tains a bit of news of home and 
family and friends. Occasionally a 
Picture or interesting news clipping 
or @ post-card can add special inter- 
est and joy. Almost as pleasing as 
the content of the letter is the fact 
of receiving one along with all the 
others who get them regularly. Please 
make sure that your child experiences 
this pleasure. J.G.D. 


Sports Teams a Credit to 
the School 


The highlight of the Girls’ Sports 
Programme of the winter months was 
the trip to Toronto for our Senior 
Girls’ Basketball Team, an account 
of which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. Our girls won the right to 
represent the Quinte District at the 
Central Ontario Secondary Schools 
Association finals in Toronto, by 
emerging the winners in the regular- 
ly scheduled games among the high 
schools of the Bay of Quinte District. 
In Toronto our girls lost to Ridge- 
way High School, the Nisgara dis- 


Born--flap 26, 1867. 


ut 

The Late Queen Mary 

On Tuesday, March 31, 1953, the 
day of the funeral of Her Late Ma- 
Jesty, Queen Mary, pupils and tea- 
chers gathered in the school auditor- 
jum for a brief Memorial Service to 
honour her memory. 


Special programmes were printed 
for the occasion, the cover of which 


they were within one basket of being 
the best team among all of the High 
Schools of comparable size in Cen- 
tral Ontario. 


Of greater significance than their 
basketball skill, however, was the 
exceptional display of sportsmanship 
and team-play exhibited by our 
players. Our game attracted the 
largest crowd of spectators of the 
entire Toronto series and all who 
saw the game were most compli- 
mentory concerning these qualities 
shown by our team. 


All of us who accompanied the 
team and of course, all of the girls 
themselves, had a very happy trip, 
made the more enjoyable by feelings 
of justifiable pride in the perform- 
ance of the girls who wore the blue 
and gold of the O.S.D. so creditably. 


The O.8.D. Boys’ Volleyball Team 
came very close to matching the suc- 
cess of the girls. In the annual vol- 
leyball tournment held here to de- 
termine a Quinte District winner to 
compete in the C.O.S5S.A. finals at 
McMaster University, Hamilton, our 
boys were runners-up to the power- 
ful St. Michaels’ High School team. 
We are proud of the excellent show- 
ing our boys made against stiff 
competition. They too were a credit to 
the school in every respect. J. G. D. 


School Visitors 
Among the recent visitors to the 
OSD. have been the following: 


Miss C. I. Graham and Miss Rid- 
del of the faculty of the School of 


trict champions. by one basket. The|Nursing, McMaster Universtiy, Ha- 
Ridgeway girls then went on to de-| milton, brought a group of four 
feat the Midland High School team, student-nurses to become acquainted 


again by one basket. It is to the| 


credit of our girls therefore, that 


with the facilities and special meth- 
ods of our school. 


In Memoriam 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 


Bied--March 24, 1953. 


jis reproduced above. Two of the 


senior pupils assisted the Superin- 
tendent and Mr. Cunningham in con- 
ducting the service. Charles Denom- 
me led in the Lord’s Prayer and Julia 
Madach read the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Suitable hymns were sung 
and two minutes’ silence was ob- 
served. The service concluded with 
God Save the Queen. 


a 


Squadron Leader J. D. Swerdfager 
and a party of five members of the 
educational staff of the RCAF. 
Instructors’ School at Trenton Air 
Station visited many of our class- 
rooms and shops. 


Dr. Paul Kisters, Chief of Medical 
Services for the Rehabitation of the 
Handicapped, Department of Labour, 
Belgium, honoured us by including 
our school in a series of visits to 
centres on this continent which are 
concerned with the rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped. 


Rev. Willis Ethridge, Minister of 
the Evangelical Church of the Deaf, 
Toronto, brought the volleyball team 
from the church to play against. our 
boys team on Saturday afternoon, 
March 28. Among the many support- 
eres who accompanied the team was 
Dr. Donald Kidd. Chairman of the 
Research and Publicity Bereau of the 
Canadian Association of the Deaf. 


The Great Importance of 
Home 
by H. W. Smith 


One may think that the value of 
@ good home influence upon a child 
is so generally agreed upon by every- 
one that {t can be taken for granted 
that all children enjoy such an in- 
fluence. The sad fact that, in many 
cases, they do not is the reason for 
these remarks. It may seem unbelel- 
vable but the terrible truth is that 
in this wonderful Twentieth Century 
there are still children suffering from 
@ lack of a good home influence that 
should be the birthright of every 
boy or girl. 


ail 


i 


sit 


thing of great worth and he is puzz- 
led and defiant. He feels cheated and 
insecure. Worst of all he does not 
know what to do about. it. Under- 
neath it all, he is very unhappy and 


should have this put upon him by 
lack of parental interest in an way. 
A “problem” child usually has pro- 
blem parents. 


‘True parents and people really in- 
terested in children never see them 
merely as children. In every child 
there lies a real future. In consider- 
ing children, we must see in them 
the men and women that they, will 
possibly become. Just what kind of 
men or women they do become is 
in a very great way dependent upon 
how they are approached while still 
children, 


‘There are certain types of grown- 
ups, who take children altogether too 
much for granted. Because some basic 
fact is readily known to such adults, 
they imagine or simply expect that 
the same basic fact is clear to the 
child. A moment's thought will show 
one that a child can not be expected 
80 easily to absorb the seas of know- 
ledge and experience of various kinds 
that the adults handle as a matter 
of course. Young children just have 
not been upon the earth long enough 
to have come along so far by mere 
observation. Children need affection 
and guidance. They need and de- 
serve a clean well-ordered home. 
They need understanding and a 
practical interest in them that con- 
tinues twenty-four hours of every 
day. Through these things do young 
minds gain confidence and trust. 
Through these things does order 
come out of confusion for the child 
in this great big world. None of these 
rightful adult responsibilities toward 
children call for riches nor excep- 
tional background. In fact, the most 
important things in dealing with 
children are not concerned with un- 
gommon amounts of the world’s 
goods. Given nourishing food, a 
well-kept home and suitable cloth- 
ing, almost any child will live up to 
his natural promise provided that 
he is influenced and properly guided 
in other needed respects. 


What do we mean by “other re- 
spects.” For one thing we mean the 
emotional needs of a child. A child, 


whether he shows it openly or not, 
is basically a itive little being. 
He could not be Oherwise. All around 


him are “grown-tps.” They are big- 
ger, taller and stronger. They tell 
him what to do. Sometimes, they “act 
funny” and are quiet; they seem a 
long way from his world. He does 
not know what they are thinking 
about. Sometimes, they seem worried 
or angry and quickly brush aside 
his questions and problems. He feels 
alone and sometimes unwanted. In 
his own home He sometimes has. not 
one single sympathetic soul to whom 
to turn. How would you feel? That 
is how he feels only more keenly. 


What about his social life? Does 
he have suitably pleasant and de- 
cent playmates with whom to as- 
soclate? A child's friendships are 
very important. By this we do not 
Suggest that he be made a snob. 
Rather, we suggest that some care- 
ful thought be given to his age brac- 
ket. A child playing with others too 
much older or a lot younger than 
himself ts simply not being given the 


(Continued on page 5) 


The Great Importance of 
Home 

(Continued from Page 4) 

rtunity to enjoy his playtime 
Re recreational right and destiny 
‘as a child. Yet, in cases where par- 
ents through indifference or ignor- 
ance give no thought to this mat- 
ter, the child loses much of the en- 


progress that he 
had. As in 


personalities. After all, the child “is 
going 


and loving interest that getting along 
with people is a personality treasure 
to be valued highly and forever. A 
baby is born selfish but intelligent 
upbringing makes of him a 
true adult with group interest and 
a kindly feeling. for other people 
and all living things. Remember 
‘Will Rogers? He-had reached that 
high golden level of social decency 
where he could say “I never met a 
man I didn't lke. " An ideal? Well. 
if you think deeply enough about 
It, everything worthwhile in the 
world has its foundation somehow 
and in some ways upon an ideal. A 
child deserves to know of vision, of 
kindness, of a climbing upward and 
of better things in general. It is up 
to adults to let him see through 
good experiences that they exist. 
Let us never for a moment discount 
this very great Importance of home 
influence. The child’s first lessons 
are learned there, long before he ever 
sees a school or @ classroom teacher. 
The school will feel its profound 
responsibility, when he comes to 
school. That is its basic goal and 
aim in belng able to deal properly 
with the youngster and his educa- 
tion for the world in which we live. 
Before that, the home should try to 
do a good job, too. In countless 
cases, wonderful parents do this 
beautifully, this early rearing of 
their precious and dear ones. In 
cases where the home is “falling 
down,” we pray with a devout hope 
that it will rise to the need of the 
child and take its important place 
on the unbeatable team of home, 
church and school. Thus, 1s the pro- 
gress of civilization and of the fu- 
ture assured. —The Washingtonian. 


Senior Birthday Assembly 
A Senior School Birthday Assembly 
was held on March 11th in the Audl- 
tortum. There were sixteen pupils 
celebrating their birthdays, seven 
girls and nine boys. The girls were 
Lula Cayer, Mary Chong, Myrtle 
Plett. Peggy De La Pranier, Shirley 
Girdier, Verna Martin and Dorothy 
Runstedler; the boys were Charles 
Beaumont, Tommy Dallaire, David 
Forrest, Billy Hemphill, Peter Klym. 
Douglas Leeman, Paul Simmons, Glen 
Skinkle and Marshall Wick. Mr. De- 
meza greeted and talked to each 
child for a few moments. 

Because {t was March, there were 
(wo themes for the Assembly-St. Pat- 
nick's Day, and the coming of Spring. 
So we recited an Irish poem and 
Sang together two Irish songs. After 
these, a poem of Spring by Emerson, 
called “Flower Chorus,” was recited 
in dialogue by the pupils of Class 3A 
Senior. 

When the Assembly was over, we 
Went back to our classrooms and our 
Work, —PM. 
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“luck,” to us when we left. Mr.Wann- 
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The 
Champio! ip 
Reading 1. to r., back row: Lilllan McOrmond, Doreen Brown, Dorothy 
McArthur, Miss, I, Gibson, Joan Thaw, Mary Chong and Jeanette Masci. 


Front row: Peggy De la Franier, Claudette Gravelle, Lula Cayer, Elaine 
Garnett and Verna Martin. 


r Girly Basketball Team which won the Quinte District 
competed in the C.0.8.8.A. finals in Toronto. 


and his wife, another for Claudette’s 
group and the other for my group. 
We stayed on the second floor. The 
other group with Miss Gibson and 
Miss Mary Lou Tobin went up to the 
twelfth floor. We all went for a 
walk up Yonge Street and looked in 
the store windows. We returned to 
the hotel and slept. 

Next morning we had breakfast in 
the cafeteria, After breakfast we 
shopped in Simpson’s and Eaton's. 
Of course we enjoyed looking at all 
the lovely things there. After shopp- 
ing we returned to the hotel for din- 
ner. We packed our suitcases before 
we left for the Danforth Technical 
8chool. 

At the school there was a big 
crowd of people and children.We en- 
foyed watching the basketball games. 
‘Then it was our turn to play. We 
were playing basketball against Rid- 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By Miss I. Gibson 


As the April days bring better 
weather, the girls at this ‘time are 
practising for both the O.8.D., and 
C.0.8.8.A. track and fleld meets. 
On May 9th, some of the OSD. 
boys and girls will be competing in 
track and fleld events in the 
C.0.8.8.A. meet to be held at Al- 
bert College. 

During the month of March, the 
girls played off both thelr badmin- 
ton and table tennis tournaments. 
The following are the results: 

Int. Badminton—Winners: 8. Kerr 
and M. Caldwell. Runners-up: L. 
Kluba and L. Garnett, 

Sr. Badminton— Winners: M. 
O'Neill and P. DelaFranier. Runners- 
up: L. Cayer and L. McOrmond. 


Int. Table Tennis—Winner: M.|geway High School team. It was a 
Caldwell. Runner-up: 8. Kerr, hard game. We did our best to beat 
Sr. Table Tennis—Winner: 1L.|them but we lost by a close score of 


35 to 33, In the dressing rooms we 
changed our clothes and went by bus 
to have supper. We returned to Dan- 
forth Tech to watch the final basket- 
ball game, between Ridgeway and 
Midland High Schools. We enjoyed 
the games. We had # wonderful time 
and returned by bus to the residence 
again at 12 p.m. Saturday night. 


Cayer. Runner-up: J. McPherson. 


The intermediate girls are also 
playing floor-hockey at present. 
‘They have three teams in the league. 
Betty Williams was chosen captain 
of the ‘Venus’ team; Gloria Marion, 
captain of the ‘White Ghost’ team, 
and Marilyn Bishop {s the captain 
of the ‘Rockets’ team. 


—Lula Cayer. 
Congratulations are ae to bot 

OSD. girls's etball team for az ast 3a 

thelr fine exhifition of team play|O.9.D. Boys Win Exhibition 

and good sportsmanship, in the Volleyball 


C.0.8.8.A. finals in Toronto on 
March 14th. They had a wonderful 
time and made an excellent showing 
of themselves. I was very pleased to 
see so many supporters for our team, | 
at the game. We are very proud of/ 
the O.S.D. girls even though they did 
not come home victorious. 


On the afternoon of March 28 
the O.3.D. boys’ senior volley ball 
team entertained a team of deaf 
boys from the Evangelical Church 
of the Deaf, Toronto, in the O.S.D. 
gymnasium. The Toronto team held 
their own for a time .but soon the 
better condition and more recent 


acer aR practice of she OSD. Aegan 
; to tell and the score al e ent 

Our Basketball Trip To the tirst two games was OSD. 21 
Toronto Toronto 9, O.S.D. 21 Toronto 5. 


Aftey the first two games the two 
voamafepllt, up and half of the O.S.D. 
team played with half of the Tor- 
onto team. These games had much 
closer scores. All of the games were 
enjoyed by both teams. 

Most of the players on the Tor- 
onto team were former pupils of 
the O.8.D., some of them very recent 
graduates. They came in for some 
good-natured ribbing from our boys 
on their lack of condition. Their 
coach, Rev. W. Ethridge, explained 
that they had practised together 
only & couple of times before the 
games. 

The Toronto team and those who 
came with them arrived at the O.S.D. 
in time to have dinner in the main 
dining room of the school with some 
of their former teachers and the 
student body. 

The teachers and our boys and 
girls were very happy to see these 
former pupils return to the school 
and we think the visiting boys and 
girls enjoyed {t too: 


Last March 13th. at 3:20 p.m. we 
left the school for Toronto’ in 8 
chartered bus with the teachers, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Demeza. Many of the 
teachers and students stood at the 
front of the school to wave to us. 
‘They shouted, “Good-bye and Good 


aker, a nephew of our OSD. 
teacher, Mrs. Wannamaker, drove us 
to Oshawa. Mr. Demeza was loo} 
for the Oshawa ¥.W.C.A. At last we 
found it. We had a delicious supper, 
which we chose ourselves in the cafe- 
teria, After that, a woman invited us 
to visit around the beautiful rooms, 
we saw the living room, basement, 
dance room, etc. About 6.30 p.m. we 
left and travelled on to pauaerrss F 

‘At last we were in the ° 
Toronto. We were very excited when 
we saw the King Edward Hotel. Some 
of us met our families at the hotel. 
Mr. Demeza asked the clerk for the 
accommodations for us. He received 
three different keys, one for himself 


Association Meeting 
The regular meeting of the Teach- 
ers and Instructors Association was 
held tn the assembly room on March 


The meeting was opened by the 


by Miss M. L. Tobin at the piano. 

Following the business Mr. Chard 
introduced the speaker. Mr. John 
Boyd, who gave us an interesting 
and factual account of the course 
he attended last summer at North- 
western University. 

Miss Anna Rush thanked Mr. Boyd 
on behalf of the members and the 
meeting was adjoured. 

(—W. Huffman, Secretary. 
—_* 


April Birthday Assembly 

The April Birthday Assembly for 
the seniors coincided with April 
Fool’s Day, so it was to be expected 
that something unusual might hap- 
pen. After singing a cduple of Easter 
songs, and that old favourite ‘The 
Easter Parade’, there. were a few 
cartoons thrown on the screen show- 
ing some remarkable Easter bonnets. 

It was then announced that the 
Graduation, Class, would play “The 
Easter Parade’ as a rhythm band 
number. The class then disappeared 
behind the curtain amid half smo- 
thered giggles. 

When the curtains finally parted, 
we witnessed a fashion parade of 
‘Easter bonnets’ which defies des- 
cription. One ‘creation’ consisted of 
@ mop; another a large empty can of 
fruit juice; another was made of 
enormous paper flowers; anuther was 
trimmed with inflated balloons; and 
another trimmed with all kinds of 
kitchen utensils. Last of all came the 
two boys: one wearing an old toque, 
and the other, a silk topper. 

At the close of the programme, 
to climax this April foolishness, the 
teacher running the latern flashed 


on the screen- ‘A Merry i 

The following pupils were wished 
a Happy Birthday by Mr. Demeza: 
C. Denomme, S. Brant, E. Rosen- 
gren, R. Sarazin, J. Carey, M. Gan- 
sky, D. Moon, L. Brown, J. McPher- 
son,°R. Stewart, I. Laney, K. Dor- 
schner, D. ie, A. Dale, J. Win- 
terhalt, and G. Metigwab, —A.G. 


Deaf Workers Prove. Worth 


The story of how the bureau of 
standards (U.S.A.) has come to pre- 
fer deaf employes to nonhandicap- 
ped workers for certain jobs was 
told yesterday by "Robert Ramspeck, 
chairman of the civil service. 

Ramspeck, speaking at a Jaycees 
luncheon in observance of Employ 
the Physically Handicapped week 
told the méeting at the Burlington: 
“Some months ago we placed’a to- 
tally deaf man in a certain kind of 
job at the national bureau of stand- 
ards—a job that required consider- 
able concentration in a rather noisy 
place. 

“The bureau was a little reluct-. 
ant,.but agreed to try him. Before 
long, they came back at us to sée if 
we could give them another man 
equally well qualified—but equally 
deaf. Now the bureau has set up a 
whole deaf unit to do this type of 
work, with eight persons employed 
to date.” 

“I think,” he added, “the princi- 
pal trouble is that most employers 
do not realize what the physically 
handicapped can do and how little 
difference the so-called handicap- 
ped may make on a job.” 

—Washington Times Herald. 


A young man attempted to write an 
advertisement describing a new kind 
of soap. Here is what he produced: 
“The alkaline element and vegetable 
fats in this product are blended in 
such a way as to secure the highest 
quality of saponification, along with 
a specific gravity that keeps it on top 
of the water, relieving the bather of 
the trouble and annoyance of fishing 
around for it at the bottom of the tub 
during his ablutions.” 

A more experienced writer later sald 
the same in two words: “It 


floats.” 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued. from page 3) 
fishing poles, lunch bag and blan- 
kets. My mother drove the small 
truck back home. We stayed for a 
day. We pitched the tent. I picked 
up the sticks around the ground. 
Uncle Jim -made the fire. Peter, my 
brother, Uncle Jim and I went to 
fish. Uncle Jim had a pair of hip 

boots. Peter and I didn’t 
ave any hip rubber boots. We went 
on the river and fished. Our running 
shoes, socks and pants were all wet. 
Uncle Jim caught a small fish. We 
laughed at Uncle Jim. He threw it 
back into the-river. We walked along 
the river. I caught a fish and it 
jumped back in the river. It swam 
away. We saw a flying fish in the 
river. We couldn't catch the flying 
fish because they were very small. 
We slept in the tent that night. 
We helped Uncle Jim cook our 
breakfast. We had a good time on 
our trip. —John Fossum, 3A. 


Trip to Wallaceburg 

Early one Saturday morning at 3 
o'clock it was a beautiful day so my 
daddy took the car and got some 
more gas at the store. He put my 
family’s suit case in the car. My 
daddy drove the car to St. Thomas. 
Some men talked to my father and 
told him which road went to Wal- 
laceburg. We drove for two hours. 
My sister went to sleep in the car. 


Before dinner we stopped in Chat- 
ham and I saw a great big Catholic 
church, I didn’t see any deaf boys 
in Chatham but David Legue lives 
there. We went to Wallaceburg near 
the river and we went on the Ferry- 
boat with the car. We went to see 
Aunt May and Uncle Harris. Uncle 
Harris and Aunt May have a summer 
cottage near the bay. We slept there 
all night. I saw many people coming 
from Michigan to Canada. I went 
to bed but I didn't sleep because 
there was too much noise. 

‘We had a good time in Wallace- 
burg and we thanked daddy for 


taking us there. 
* —Jackie Wales, 3A. 


A Trip to Kingston and Montreal 


Last Summer some of my family 
and I drove from Haileybury to 
Kingston. We left home at 12 o'clock 
noon. My friend Paul drove the 
ear for a long time. After awhile we 
stopped at North Bay because my 
family wanted to go to the Chinese 
Cafe there. We had a nice lunch 
there. We were glad when we were 
safe at Kingston. My mother asked a 
man where Concession Street was. 
After awhile my family found Jack 
and Cecile’s house. It was nice. I was 
happy to meet my sister. Cecile, and 
Jack. I told Cecile that I wanted to 
see Paul, my brother. She told me 
that Paul would come there the next 
day at 4 o'clock. 

The next day when I got up, it 
was a beautifu day. I saw my family 
and Cecile were asleep but Jack was 
not a sleep. He said, “Hello”. He and 
I had breakfast and I asked Jack 
to go for a swim. He said, “All 
right". I was glad so we went to 
swim at 2 o'clock. After dinner my 
family went to swim again but my 
mother did not swim. I saw five 
very large ships. They carried wheat 
and grain. After awhile my family 
were glad because Paul came. He 
was rather fat and strong. He 
wrestled wth me. I liked him very 
much. Paul is a guard at Kingston 
Penitentiary. 

We stayed at Kingston for four 
days. Then we drove on to Montreal. 
We saw many pretty towns and 
cities. We saw the St. Lawrence 
River. We went on to Montreal. We 
had many aunts, uncles and cousins 
in Montreal. We stayed in Montreal 
for three days. We went to see 
Father Andre's beautiful Church 
and shrine. I liked that very much. 

‘We went back to Kingston again. 
‘Then we went home by Smith Palls 
and Pembroke. I was tired when I 
got home. I was sick. 

—Andre Bourget, 3A Int. 
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A Visit to my Uncle Joe's Farm 
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stopped and went 

at Sombra, Ontario. I 

in the water. I was half afraid 
water because it was very deep. 


We drove the car into 
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thought maybe the three 
would fall on the road. They were 
very very foolish. 
Mother went to the store 
some things. I bought a glass 
ble gum. The bubble gum was 


*tbig around. I couldn't chew 


farm. Daddy was very happy that 
we came back home. 


—Catherine McDonald, 3A Int. 


Fun at Our Farm 
My father had many 
summer. We had a nice 
ken house. I always helj 
father to feed the roosters 
I liked to feed them. 
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One day my dog found 

the nest and he carried It to 

his mouth and gave it to me. 
father and I were surp! 
laughed at him. He was ve 
Sometimes he ate some of the 
and my father was very cross 
him. I liked to play with my 
dogs. I threw the sticks tn the.grass. 
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and kitten very much. 
—Beth Moore, 3A Int. 


A Story about a Clever Mouse 


This is a story about some clever 
mice. One day Cinderella was clean- 
ing herself for the Prince's Party 
but her step-mother locked the door 
and put the key into her pocket. 
She would not let Cinderella go to 
see the Prince at the party. 


Some litde mice had an ides. 
A very thin mouse climbed up the 
tables and jumped into the step- 
mother’s pocket and pulled out 
her key. It pulled and pulled and at 
last it came out of her pocket. 

Two Uttle mice saw many ste; 
and they carried the key up the 
steps. At last they saw the last step 
but there was the cat sitting behind 
the door. It saw the mice and tried 
to catch them. It ran after the mice 
and a bluebird flew away very fast 
to tell a dog about the cat. It told 
the dog that the cat was trying to 
eat the mice. The dog ran to the 
house and ran up the steps and the 
cat saw the dog It was 
afraid of the dog and fell down the 
steps. 


The mice pushed the key under 
the door and Cinderella opened the 
door and ran down the steps. Some 
rich men were leaving to go away 
but she called them. They heard and 


saw her. A glass shoe, which the 
jPrince had, fit her so she could 
:marry the prince. 


cause it was too big. I took half thi 
bubble gum. I gave my 

bubble gum. I saw 

came to 

drove for a loi 

at Walled Lake. I saw the fair there. 
We had lunch and went to look 
around. We went home that night 
and arrived there about 10 o'clock. 


The School Farm 
We have a large farm here. It is 
north of the school. There are about 
160 acres of land in the O.8.D. farm. 


have 180 acres. We have two barns, 
a chicken house and pig pen. There 
are twenty-six Ayrshire cows. 

are red and white with long horns. 
They give us good milk to drink. Last 


There are many hens at the farm. 
They lay many eggs. They laid 300 
dozen eggs for us to eat last month. 
We ate all the eggs. 

We have many pigs also. There 
are six big mother pigs and many 
Uttle pigs. 

We have a big garden near the 
school. Mr. Boulton, the— farmer, 
plants potatoes, carrots, turnips, let- 
tuce, tomatoes, onions and corn in 
the garden. We have many kinds 
of apple trees in the orchard. Some 
kinds are MacIntosh, Spies, Deli- 
cious, Sweets. Oh. what good pies we 
have! We are very lucky to have a 
big farm. —Robert Hillman, 3A Int. 


My Christmas Holiday in Aurora 


On Christmas Day, my family 
woke up early in the morning. We 
ran down stairs to see the Christmas 
tree. Our Christmas tree was very 
beautiful. We opened our presents 
from many friends. I got a camera, 
a book for snapshots, a bottle of 
perfume and other things. 

After opening our gifts from many 
friends, we ate our breakfast. Our 
friend and his son, Ricky, came to 
see us and took us for a ride in his 
car to Aurora. We were very glad to 
see our friends in Aurora. We had 
dinner there. I ate a lot of chicken. 
We went to the arena and skated 
with our friends for a while. 

After skating, Arnold took us in 
his car to his home. My family and 
our friends played some games. We 
had a good time. Arnold took my 
family for a ride in his car to the 
new high school in Aurora. I was 
very much surprised that Arnold was 


home again. I saw Arnold's wife 
cooking supper. We had supper 
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London Hospital in the car one day. 
We took father some fruit and candy. 
He was very happy to see us. My 
brother and I saw some men making 
a big building and saw many bamboo 
chairs and tables. 


After awhile we were hungry so we 


@ new coping saw. Then we went 
back home. We saw a big pine tree 
with many beautiful colours. Uncle 
Skippy bought a new bicycle for 
Francis. We went to see father again. 
Father is getting better now. I hope 
he will soon come home. 

—Eugene Hales, 3A Int. 


A Trip to Port Huron 
Last summer my family went to 
Wallaceburg. We saw some men 
sailing a big ship and I saw the 
pretty blue river. Daddy drove his 
car to Port Huron. My family bought 
clothes for me. I bought a red sport 
hat. Then we sat down and ate our 
lunch. I did not go to swim because 
I was very sick in the car. After sup- 
per daddy and mother looked to find 
@ cabin. Mother bought-some milk 
and chocolate milk. I ate some sand- 
wiches. A boy and I played horse 
shoes. After awhile I wanted to go to 

swim. It was very cold water. 


Shirley and I bought four comic 


My Summer Holiday 
Last summer it was quite hot. I 
played with my sisters. Their names 
are Gail and Patsy. I asked Gail and 
Patsy if they wanted to go swimming. 


Detroit River. Dad told me that Gail. 
Patsy, Dolores and I might have 
swimming races on Sunday morning 
August 26. 


On August 26 we ran and took off 
our dresses and put on our swim 
suits. We ran and dived in the deep 

(Continued on page 7) 


(Continued from page 6) 
water. Gall did not win a prize. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL deree: pain, and Shirley Hamilton 


dinner, while I was the 


Patsy and I won prizes, We had lots| ‘The table, where the guests were 


of fun sw 
Detroit River. 


—Barbara Beaumont, 3A, Int, | did. 


Hunting With My Dad 


Once I got a letter from mother | py 4v girls was good. Claudette Gra- 
and she told me that my ded went! velle had iced and decorated it. 


hunting near Cooksville with our 
three dogs. 


Their names were Ranger, Lady 
and another dog. The three dogs 


smelled the rabbit tracks. My dad} The table for the Birthday Dinner, 
shot two rabbits and a fox. My dad/on Wednesday, February 18 was dec- 

" iikes hunting. He brought a rabbit/orated with a flowering plant and 
home and we ate it. My dad skinned|two candles. It was very lovely. The 
the fox for its fur. I asked my dad] guests’ names were written on green 
to let me go hunting in December so| paper place-cards which Mary Chong 
my dad and I went hunting. My dad; had made. 


drove the car far away to Cooksville, 
Father's dog smelled the tracks. The 
three dogs ran very fast. My dad and 
I walked in the woods for a long 
time hunting. I had very \cold feet. 
My dad did not shoot any animals, 
My dad asked me if 1 wanted to come 
back home in the afternoon. He told 
me that he would buy me a gun for 
hunting perhaps when I am six- 
teen years old. My dad and I will 
go hunting in December 1953. I had 
a good time hunting in the winter. 

—Gordon Henshaw 3A, Int. 


A Visit to My Grandmother's 

At New Year's Aunt Marie, Uncle 
Sid. Grannie and I went to Bramp- 
ton to see my grandmother. She gave 
some gifts, I played with my girl 
friend. We played cards. It was cal- 
led “Gin Rummy.” The score was 115 
to 95. We had four playing. She and 
I helped Grandmother get dinner and 
we helped her clean up the table 
end wash the dishes. She thanked 
her and me. 

Some people came to see Grand- 
mother and Grandfather. Uncle Sid's 
mother wanted me to go to the mov- 
tes downtown but I didn't want to 
ko After supper we played cards 
again. We had a good time. We sang 
“Happy New Year" at twelve o'clock. 
Then the people danced and played 
games. Some people were very tired. 
We went to bed at 4.15 o'clock. I 
was very tired. Grannie and I went 
back to my house. Aunt Marie told 
father about our visit. I had a good 
time in Brampton. 

—Anita Jackson, 3A Int. 


My Holidays at the Cottage 


One day my father came home 
from the office, looking very happy. 
Father calted to Mother and said, 
T have news for us! We are going 
to the seaside for our holidays.” 

We have o nice cottage near the 
shore. Let's get packing our clothes 
and things. We are going out on 
Monday.” 

On the following Monday, we left 
for the cottage to start our holidays. 
I was surprised about the beautiful 
seaside and the pretty cottage. 

On the beach one morning I began 
Picking up shells and pretty stones 
cn the shore from the tide that just 
Went out. As soon as I had picked 
as many shells as I could carry, I 
Went back to the cottage. My Mother 
Was on the porch shading herself. 
T asked her if I could go for a swim. 
Mother said that we all were going 
for a swim and then we were going 
back to start the fall school term. I 
Was sad to leave the beautiful sea 
and cottage. So we had our swim 
which was lots of fun, and then we 
Went back to the cottage to get ready 
to ko home. 

Did you have such a nice holl- 
day as I did? 

—Mary Laffrenier, 3A Int. 


News From The Home 
Economics Room 
A Birthday Dinner 

Last Wednesday, Feb. 11, there was 
4 birthday dinner for some of the 
intermediate boys and girls, The 
Kuests were Kenneth Yates, Mary 
White, Eleanor Tacknyk, Byron Par- 
hament, Susan Payne, Eugene Hales, 
Norman Roggie and Simone Oliver. 


imming and diving near |Seated, was beautifully decorated. I 
our home at Brighton Beach near the me hoping that the guests would 


their birthday dinner and they 


After they finished, we took our 
turn to eat our dinner and it was 
lelicious. "The birthday cake made 


—Elaine Garnett, G.C. 


Birthday Dinner 


At 11:15 am. Oe Senlor pupils, 
Robert Ebersole, John Krcel, Harry 
Bell, Rosemary Burnadz, ° Shirley 
Elliott, Julia Madach, Burton Foster, 
and Michael Martin came to the 
Home Economics Room. I shook 
hands with them as they came in. 
I was the hostess. , 

They had a delicious dinner of 
carrots, lettuce, mashed potatoes, 
creamed tuna fish with green pepper, 
on toast, cherry ple, butter tarts, and 
the birthday cake, which Mary Chong 
and Jean Silver served. I made the 
chocolate cake. Joyce Rath iced it 
with coloured icing. The guests en- 
Joyed themselves very much. 

—Verna Martin, G. C. 


Birthday Dinner 

There was a birthday dinner for 
the Senior girls and boys on Wednes- 
day, February 25. The guests were 
Joan Thaw, Margaret Horne, Peter 
DeRose, Mary O'Neill, Doreen Brown, 
Irvin Hayes, Margaret Gale and 
LeRoy MacGregor. They were invited 
into the Home Economics Room by 
Dorothy McArhur, Irene Laney and 
me. 

For their birthday dinner. they had 
mashed potatoes with a little par- 
sley in them, fish, beets, pickles, to- 
mato relish, radishes, apple pie, muf- 
fins, and angel cake and they drank 
tea. They enjoyed it very much. 

In the middle of the table there 
was a rather big pot with a very) 
beautiful blue flower which is called) 
a “Hyacinth.” 

—Lillian McOrmond, G. C. 


Birthday Dinner 

Wednesday March 4, at 11.15 a.m. 
there was a birthday dinner in the; 
Home Economics Roont. The table 
was decoratea with eight shamrock | 
place-cards and a plant with pink 
flowers. 

When the girls and boys arrived, I 
shook hands with them and led them 
to the living room to seat themselves. 
They were Lowell Newsted, Geraldine 
Reeve, Eugene Le Blanc and Marilyn 
Palmer. Then I led them to the table 
and asked them to find their names, 
on the place cards, They found them, 
and sat down. We said the Grace. 
Claudette Gravelle and Shirley Ha- 
milton served. The dinner consisted 
of peanut butter cream soup, 
mashed potatoes, beans, veal cut- 
lets, chili sauce, celery with cheese. 
sweet pickles, lemon tarts, postum. 
and a birthday cake which I had 
made and which June Bailey had 
iced. I was hostess. When the dinner 
was over, the guests rose and shook 
hands with Miss Daly, my Home 
Economics teacher, and me to say 
Good-bye or to thank us for the 
lovely birthday dinner which they 

joyed. 
pees —Joyce McPherson, G. C. 


A Senior Birthday Dinner 

There was another birthday dinner 
on March 1ith, 1953 in the Home 
Economics Room. I was the hostess 
again. 

I had made a chocolate cake and 
Jean Silver had iced it with seven 
minute icing. It was good. The de- 
corations on the cake were a big 
shamrock on: the top with eight; 


Tock and potato-animal place-cards 


for the guests, who were: David For- | Chi 


rest, Paul Simmons, Billy Hemphill, 
Marshall Wick, Peggy De La Pranier, 
Verna Martin, Peter Klym and 
Mrytle Flett. 


The food consisted of: tomato 
Juice, scalloped potatoes, boiled car- 
rots, brussels sprouts, roast veal with 


day pickles, chill sauce, lemon pie, 
muffins, cake and coffee. 

I hope that the pupils liked the 
dinner. —Joannie Thaw, G.C. 


—— 
A Party at the Presbyterian 


Church 

On Saturday afternoon, March 7th, 
there was a delightful party held at 
the Presbyterian church in the base- 
ment for the pupils of O.8.D. from 
three to six, p.m. At 2:50 our new 
school bus came for us to take us 
to the church and we entered the 
basement. First of all we seated our- 
Selves in the rows of chairs to see 
a reel of coloured film which: was 
about “Coca Cola."’ After this, two 
young men gave us each a free coke. 
Then we started to play various 
kinds of games. First we stood up in 
a circle for the game called “Mus!- 
cal Shamrock.” Instead of using 
chairs we used green paper sham- 
rocks which were on the floor. 

Next we had “Field Glasses.” It 
was a handicap walking a straight 
string while looking through the 
wrong end of the fleld glasses which 
makes the string almost invisible. 
Then we had another game called 
“Paper Bag” relay blowing up paper 
bags and bursting them in turns. 
Next we played “Squirrel Tag.” A 
person must run around like a squir- 
rel and then go in between two per- 
sons and then the other one has to 
do the same. These were all great 
fun. Last of all, another game was 
called “Wink” using chairs. 

For the lunch time we went to 
seat ourselves, admiring the pretty, 
attractive, well set table and the 
lovely decorations on St. First we 
said a Grace with Rev. Hornsby, 
and we enjoyed eating delicious 
refreshments which consisted of 
different sandwiches. cookies, ice- 
cream cups, bottles of chocolate milk 
and candy. After this, we assisted 
the Indy putting the dishes and 
chairs away. Then two ladies threw 
Peanuts for us to catch. We had 
“Balloon Hunt” for the last game. 

Then we shook hands with Rev. 
Hornsby and the committee and 
thanked them for an enjoyable party. 
Near to 6:00 our bus came to take 
us to the O.S.D. Of course, we all 
had a marvellous time at the party. 

—Julia Madach, G. C. 

The pupils attending the party 
were Harry Bell, Christina Bennett, 
Doreen Brown, Marlene Caldwell. 
Evelyn Caldwell, Elaine Carlyle, 
Joan Cullen, Henry Defer, Robert 
Ebersole, David Elliot, Arnold En- 
man, Bruce Eynon, John Fossum. 
Betty Lou Foster, Billy Gardner, 
Peter Grant, James Henderson, Rob- 
ert Hillman, David Hunter, Julia 
Madach, Linda Miller, Peter Morden, 
Lols McNaught, Geraldine O'Dell. 
Norman Roggie, Betty Tuson, Jackie 
Wales, Laura Wallace. Betty Will- 


jams, Beth right and Barbara 
Young. They Were accompanied by 
Miss Burnside. 


Story of a Bear 

Sand Lake in the Sault Ste. Marie 
forest district, continues to be the 
source of some of Ontario's most 
amusing animal stories. The latest, 
contained in a report of the dis- 
trict forester from the “Soo,” con- 
cerns a bear that must have read 
an article on how to travel safely 
in the bush, that was published re- 
cently by the Department of Lands 
and Forests in “Conservation Cor- 
ners,” and decided that certain por- 
tions of the advice was meant as 
much for bears as for humans. 

Chief Ranger Byron Smith, of 
Sand Lake, so the story runs, was 
informed by a tourist operator at 
Mile 132, A.C.R., that a bear had 
broken into one of his trapping ca- 
bins. The usual damage resulted. The 
bear broke the door off the hinges, 


green candles in pink holders. 


The table decorations were: sham-| 


wrecked everything in the place, and 
made its departure through a win- 


dressing and gravy, radishes, nine| 2 


Apparently they are not 
content to. leave the way Shey. come 
» but for some reason, invariab! 
provide themselves another exit. “4 


but one conclusion ........ the 
bear walked off with the sun glasses 
and compass. 

Now Chief Ranger Smith is. won- 
dering what ple are going to 
think if he ever to report seeing 
@ bear wearing glasses, reared 
up on its hind legs to take ‘a com- 
Pass bearing. : 
Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests, News Release, Nov. 1952. 


Safety 


One of the foibles of human na- 
ture is Thoughtlessness! Thought- 
lessness and Carelessness go hand 
in hand, and the two combined, 
cause needless pain and grief. It 
takes only & moment to give some 
thought to what you are doing, only 
@ moment to prevent harm to your- 
self or to others. It is too late to 
think about what should have been 
done after the accident has already 
happened. 

An employee sometimes attempts 
to lift objects that are too heavy for 
one man to handle alone. Rolls of 
wire, weighing 203 lbs., were being 
handled by one Departmental em- 
ployee who was lifting them from 
the ground to the back of a truck. 
a a result he sustained a slight her- 

la. 


A careless step taken while on a 
scaffold can bring serious injury.+ 
Two incidents occurred this year 
when, on two different jobs, men 
slipped and fell to the ground while 
working on scaffolding. These two 
accidents did not result in serious 
injuries, but these have resulted in 
other cases when scaffolding has not 
been made secure. 

Carelessness in placing ladders 
and not taking precautions to see 
that they have been made secure is 
another common cause of accidents. 
One Department employee was 
shinging a roof when the ladder 
slipped. Although the result of this 
particular accident was compara- 
tively slight, it could very well have 
meant serious disablement. 

A filing clerk had an unusual ac- 
cident while changing files from 
the top drawer of a filing cabinet 
to the second drawer. Both drawers 
were open at the same time, causing 
the cabinet to become top heavy. It 
overbalanced and fell against the 
clerk. - 

Broken bottles, glass, and pieces 
of sharp metal are\often left lying * 
on beaches or thrown needlessly in- 
to the water where an unsuspecting 
person may step on it. If the “vic- 
tim" should be in bare feet, the re- 
sults can be painful, and disastrous. 
At one of our Junior Ranger camps 
this summer, the boys were preparing 
a dock site, and care’ was taken to 
see that the lake was cleared of 
broken bottles and other such haz- 
ards. Unfortunately, a piece of bro- 
ken milk bottle was firmly imbedded 
in the sand and escaped detection 
until someone stepped on it. The in- 
jury was serious enough to prevent 
the lad from working for six weeks. 

Thoughtlessness was the original 
cause of this accident, thoughtless- 
ness on the part of the person who 
gave no thought to the consequence 
of leaving a broken bottle in the sand. 

Speed does not always gain time. 
Recently, a truck with occup- 
ants was being driven along a gravel 
road. In going around a sharp cor- 
ner, the truck slewed in the gravel 
and hit a bump. The passenger on 
the right hand side was thrown a- 
gainst the door, which opened and he 
fell out. The other two tried to hold 
him but the truck went out of con- 
trol and rolled over into the ditch. 
Road conditions, visibility, and a- 
mount of traffic are vital factors 
which must be considered when 
driving. 

It is better to save a life than to 
save minutes! 


STOP - = AND 


—Sylva. 
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Live Intelligently With 


Your Deafness 
(Continued from page 1, Col. 4) 
Yet, I did not feel satisfied with 

the idea that I repeat for your bene- 

fit those abstractions. 

They would duly impress you today 

but be lost in the confusion of to- 

morrow as you become one of the 
legion struggling for recognition and 
ad it at the bottom of the 
occupa‘ ladder. The persistence 
of this vague feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the run-of-mine commen- 
cement address led to some search- 
ing thinking about the reason for it. 
Apparently this reluctance to give 
you the usual message arises from 
recognition of the fact that such 

“ messages are not sufficiently person- 
al, especially when coming from an 
experienced deaf person to inex- 
perienced deaf youth. There is so 
much more of value that can be 
said when a Greek counsels a Greek. 
No words need be minced. A spade 
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A lot more could be ‘sald about | avoids wild 
Bpedial' ties oeraenee if far ay wearing’ clean 
activities, of favors, 
helping out in an emergency situa- | and trimming his nails, 


signing in public a 
his 


| 


aspect suffice since we must move on | his teeth 
to other things. 

Surely all of you are going to have 
Jobs of one sort or another. A great 
share of your material ‘and spiritual 
satisfactions will arise from your job. 
In fact the degree of your materiial 
and spiritual satisfactions depend to 
a large extent upon the degree of 
your job success. And, strange 
though it may seem, your job suc- 
cess is much less dependent upon 
your brainpower and manual skills 
than it is upon how intelligently you 
live with your deafness. 

No employer wants a surly, suspi- 
cious, antagonistic person on his la- 
bor force. He searches for people with 
adequate training and experience, to 
be sure. But he hives\and keeps only 
those who are pleasing to have 
around his shop or office. He will 


: so can we justify oar years: of spe- 
lal, expensive 
e —The Arizona Cactus. 


Emotional and Psycholo- 
gical Aspects of Hearing 
Loss 


Helmer R. Myklebust, Ph.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, North- 
western University 
(Transcript of a talk given at a 
Workshop on Hearing Problems, held 
for Medical social workers, at the 


jChicago Hearing Society.) 


Pe REP 


clothes, 


can be called a spade. make every effort to avoid laying off 

This then is my cue—a message a deaf person who is living intelli- 
pertinent to deaf people that should| gently with his deafness because 
remain with you throughout your’ such a person makes money for him. 


lives and help you through the! 
rough spots as it has helped before | 
you many others who have found ; 
its secrets. ) 

It is simply this: Live intelligently 
with your deafness. This simple di- | 
rective of only five words is the key 
to happiness and success for each 
of you throughout the balance of 
your lives. Dr. Ben Schowe, of Akron 
Ohio, a gifted thinker on deafness 


A deaf person who is living intelli- 
gently with his deafness is a very de- 
sirable employee because he com- 
pensates fully for the inconvenience 
his deafness causes by doing a little 
more than is expected of him and 
doing it better than is required. He is 
not a clock watcher. He does not 
waste his own and another employ- 
ee’s time in conversation not con- 
nected with his job. He gets along 


and its problems, has aptly labeled 
it “The art of being deaf. 


We presume that. with rich ex- 


Well with co-workers through his 
{pleasing attitude toward them and 


loyalty at all times by his pride in 
his work, his promptness in report- 
ing and his steady application to it. 
He is alert to changes in the operat- 
ing procedures of his job and care- 


it will become a cardinal point of re- 
ference in your post-school adjust- | 
ment. jess even though he ts deaf. The rea- 
Let us repeat it: Live intelligently |son for it is simply that he is living 
with your deafness. Learn it. Use it intelligently wth his deafness. 
daily. Ask yourselves in all of your; Just suppose this deaf employee 
human relations. “Am I living in-' were a clock watcher, a time waster 
telligently with my deafness?” Be or upsets the harmony of the working 
honest with yourselves in answering. force by quarreling with his co- 

Now let us talk about what we'worker because he imagined they 
mean by living intelligently with our; were taking advantage of him or 
deafnes. | because he couldn't take their rou- 

It means that we recognize that;lne teasing ; or reported late; or 
our deafness is a real inconvenience |®¢cepted job changes with il} will. 
for those with whom we live andi Zhe employer would surely get rid of 


nice employee to have in one’s busin- 


their work. He shows his complete | 


; World ts all right—or it cues him to 


~ him as fast as he could and entirely 

ST oar eae ene: tent ROCORDIS: [SC actgn this deat person wan por iin, 
ing intelligently with his deafness. 

There are many other areas in hu- 

man relations in which deaf people 


ing it. we carefully govern our hu- 
man relations to compensate for it 
in so far as we can. After all is said 
and done, living is largely a series 


| being or his world in 


Instead of discussing the problems 
of the deaf, we must learn to speak 
of the “deafness” and the “psycho- 
logies” of these deafnesses. We must 
realize that the psychology of indivi- 
duals born deaf or deafened at an 
early age 1s quite different from that 
of those who have been deafened 
later on in Ife. 


We cannot appreciate the psycho- 
logy of he it unless 
we know what it means to hear. It 
{s important to consider the psychol- 
ogy of sensory to un- 
derstand the differences between 
hearing and not hearing. In consider- 
|olfachars vepsenses it obvious that the 
olfactory sense, of touch 
; and of taste are not of value to us 
except in the immediate environ- 
ment. The two basic senses which 
{we have for exploring our environ- 
ment our vision and hearing. 
Vision 1s limited to the actual vis- 
ual field. We can see only so far, de- 
pending upon conditions of lighting 
and we can’t see from the backs of 
our heads or around corners. Vision 
can be completely shut off with the| those 
closing of the eyes. Hearing on the 
other hand, is non-directional, goes|ance of reality, along with 
around corners, functions in the|culty in appreciating the 
in 
in 


dark as well as in the light, and is 
active when we sleep. very 
but does not have to, It is n 
to help lecessary 


. Ears Ald Normal Play 
A hearing youngster in early life 
learns he can engage in playing with 
something in front of him, while at 
the same time dependng on his ears 
2 bes spree going around him. The 

earing of sound in both foreground 
and background tells him that his 


“They are emot unstable.’ 
The primary effect of s hearing 


danger. Contrast the child who does 
not hear. He cannot keep his atten- 
tion completely focused on the fore- 
ground play, but must sense the well- 
another way— 
ugh his eyes. He cons- 
tantly looks around when he notices 
changes in light and movement. 


primary thro 


lationships. Accordingly, | Must remember to live intelligently 
Teer re ee Accordingly, Tn ihelt abate we ae not have 


t As f human relationships that 
Se eer nae ationshipa’ tha {time to do more than mention a few 


we must concentrate our compen- = 
satory. efforts. PeP“lot them without any elaboration. 


What the deaf sees is not quite 
the same as what the hearing person 
sees, which is supplemented or en- 


‘There was a time when the auth 


Let us examine several of the im- 
portant areas of human relationships 
to see how we as deaf people should 
act in order to say truly that we are 
living intelligently with our deaf- 
ness. 

None of you are going to be her- 
mits. Accordingly, you are going to 
have neighbors who will more likely 
than not be people who have never 
known a deaf person. They are go- 
ing to be,curious about you which is 
@ very natural reaction. Should you 
rebuff their interest with vagueness 
or worse, your pathway to adjust- 
ment to your rieighborhood will most 
certainly be rocky. What is more, 


}Rule of the highway in driving his 


However, I am sure you will under- 
stand the significance of each. 


deaf person may be said to be 
i intelligently with his deafness 
|\when he (1) does not obstruct pub- 
lic streets while talking with other 
deaf people; (2) observes the Golden 


| 


car as he wishes others to drive: (3) 
Participates in community activities | 
as well as he can and especially by 
conating funds to the Red Cross, 
Community Chest, and so on: (4) is 
courteous to all people from whom 
he purchase services, such as the dry 
cleaner, the barber, the milkman the 
Painter, the doctor, the dentist, and 
and so on; (5) expects compensation 


you will not be living very intelli- 
gently with your deafness. It is very 
rare indeed that any show of neigh- 
bourly interest in you and yours 
could be on any basis other than 
normal curiosity. Welcome it! It is 
the springboard to warm friendships 
that will pay you increasingly valu- 
able dividends throughout the years 
ahead. 


only in direct proportion to the kind 
and quality of services he has rend- 
ered: (6) is fully appreciative for 


riched by what he hears. We make 
erroneous judgment if we say that 
deafness has no effect on human 
beings except auditorily. Lack of ex- 
perience with sound makes experi- 
ences qualitatively different. Even 
with all of our senses, none of us 
knows exactly the quality and na- 
ture of the world around us. Each of 
us has his own experiences which 
make us qualitatively different one 
from the other. The difference, if one 
of the senses is impaired, is qualita- 
tively greater. It isn't possible for us 
be ect vat the person who does not 
le same, except for hearing, 

&8 one who does. i a ‘i 
Studies have been made of the 
realm of perception, comparing deaf 
hi children 


children with 
Working with both through vision. 
les has come the 


orities sald there was no such 

as the psychology of hearing 

pairment. The psychology of the 
normal is essential in working with 
any people with problems. Just as 
essential is the psychology of differ- 
ences. There must be an awareness 
of what it means to be hearing 
impaired. We are well along in get- 
ting a psychology of deafness es- 
tablished and clarified, but much 

accomplished. 


remains to be ‘ 
—The American Era. 


Annual School Concert 


Rumpelstiltzkin 
and 


telephone calls, written or verbal ex- 
planations, sign language interpre- 
tations, or other services that his 
family, friends and co-workers do for 
him: (7) avoids disturbing hearing 
People by not making noises with! 
his voice, feet, or otherwise; (8) 


ape these studi 

realization that a tremendous chal- 

lenge exists on how to make all the 
children more 


in the 
School Auditorium 
April 24, 25, and 27 


experiences of deaf 
normal. 


Does Deafness Affect Growth 
Does early deafness affect the in- 


Volume LXI 


/Belleville, May, 1953 


Horse-Radish Sauce 


by. E. 8. GREENAWAY, Headmaster 
of the Ye Residental School 
for the Deaf, Doncaster. England. 
“Hes esk Bell eshek esk rg yeo is 
eskeg is aye ke be fl Bell dg ve. Fen 
is hos. Scok eske Bell is esho kekym 
isyesk yest fe.” 
above from 
at- 


port he 
live a life limited and circumscribed 
by an enforced dwarfed mentality. 
In other words, he is likely to suffer 
for the actions of others:for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

John became deaf at the age of 
four months through meningitis. His 
parents were soon aware of this fact 
but were not alarmed until he was 


they heard much of the ‘Oral Meth- 
od’. They did not appreciate the full 
significance of this, and living in a 
rural area had few contacts. But it 
did seem to them that speech was 
the great need of their deaf child 
and accordingly they attempted to 
have their child taught to speak and 
to lp-read. 

In due course, the matter was 
brought to the notice of the Educa- 
tion Authority, and as the parents 
were reluctant to let the child go 
away from home, nothing was done. 
By the time the child was eight years 
of age the Education Authority real- 
ised that the boy was receiving no 
education, but still the parents, in- 
asting that their child needed to be 
fused to let him 


80 the child was sent to a speech 


ue of ‘speech’ were mistaken and 
agreed to al- 


done by misinformation, parental 
indulgence and the indifference of 
the Education Authority! The school 
will suffer because of this difficult 
burden but the real victim is the 


child whose life is jeopardised per- 
manently. 
This is a human tragedy which is 


concerned in and responsible for the 
education of the deat, The years of 
childhood are too valuable to be 


Tae Hanpicap or-Drarngss mm 
CritpHoop. Deafness is a great cala- 


t| mity and causes the greatest educa- 


tional handicap. The obvious effect to! 


‘the the parent is the child’s inability to| 


speak and this causes considerable 
concern. But the most serious 
trouble is at first concealed and it 
is the inability to acquire a know- 
ledge of the common language which 


have both but it cannot be stated 
hoo grocery tae lanruage 1s) the'se- 


All too often-in the well-intended 


the beef. It makes a poor diet and 
gives rise to serious malnutrition. 
One can live an beef but not on 
horse-radish sauce. If a choice must 
be made, leave out tne sauce. Prefer- 
ably have both together. 


Cum. The horse-radish theory 


for the deaf. Now speech therapists 
are most valuable auxiliaries in the 
Medical and Educational Services 
but they are not teachers of the 


without language to the young deaf 
child is meaningless and lip-~ 

is little short of nonsense without 
language, for one can only ‘read’ 
language which is already under- 
stood. The teacher of the deaf is the 


which the deaf child can find sal- 


time } vation. 


Parental Love—Its VIRTUES AND 
Dancers. It is natural for a 


of their deaf children in ways which 
than is occa- 


This is clearly seen in the above 
instanceof John. No parent wishes 
to handicap its child for\life and 
yet may unwittingly do so. Look at 
the other side of the story. This is 


you, bye-bye; Pip, Pete, Mam 
Baby"? Dp, and 
‘What a wonderful thing the 


deaf|schoo! is doing for children like 


Joan. Her behaviour at the table was 


ners. Her appearance when I first 
saw her on her holiday was some- 
thing I shall never forget. Her hair 
was so well groomed and silk-like in 
appearance . . . etc., etc.’ 

Joan is 4% years old. Her parents 
felt the same way as did John’s, but 
what a difference in their feelings 
now ! And what a difference in the 
Prospects of the two children! The 


school for the deaf isn’t such a|Panel. 


terrible place as some parents would 
imagine. 

Tragedies such as those indicated 
in the case of John should not occur, 
and they could be largely avoided if 


kind 
the following system for dealing|to 


is put into op- 


Deafness is such a serious matter 
that it should be dealt with and re- 
corded immediately. It should be 
made a notifiable condition, and this 


doctor, who already has a statutory 
ottigation to bel the existence ‘of 
or ailment offical sequence 
should be : 
Norrrication. 


be reported to the 
ficer for Health who in turn should 
notify the appropriate department 
remponable for the education of the 


Deafness in child- 


EDUCATIONAL PREPARATIONS. The 
Education Department should im- 
mediately take steps to provide the 
necessary school facilities and if the 
child is under the age of 2 years 
then application should be made to 
place the name of the child on the 
waiting Ust of a school for the deaf. 
It should be remembered that ed- 
ucation for the deaf is available 
from the age of two years although 
it is not compulsory until the age of 
5 years. 

Parentat Apvick. The Education 

should immediately 
advise the parents on the deafness 
of their child and should inform 
them of the desirabuity for education 
at the first possible moment. They 
should also let them know of the ex- 
istence of the Education Act which 
insists on compulsory education at 
the age of 5 years. 

EpucationaL Enron: . The 
feelings “of parents mist be respect- 
ed but in certain instances there 
should. be no hesitation about the 
use of compulsory powers. The child 
is the only person to be considered 
in this very serious matter. 

Mowsterrat Supervision. As a fol- 
low-up to notification, the appro- 

department of the Ministry 
of Education should be supplied an- 
nually by the Local Education Au- 
thority with full details of all deaf 
children in the local area. This 
would allow the Ministry's officials 
to check on the action taken by the 
Local Authority and would also 
supply the Ministry with what it 
lacks—a complete picture of the 
educational needs of the deaf 
throughout the country showing 
not only the numbers of children at 
schools for the deaf, but the numbers 
awaiting admission in the future. 

Deafness in childhood is a tragedy 
which grows greater with neglect. 


Act, 
—The Silent World. 


Gadget Turns Voice into 
Lights 


“Audrey” and can recognize 
numbers and flash them on a lighted 


lergarten beginner relation 
that.goal, but is regarded as a 
significant scientific achievement. 
The device,sas now rigged up, 
flashes the proper colored light to 
show which number it has just heard 
through an ordinary telephone hand- 
set. But it could equally well be con- 
nected to print the number, or oper- 
ate a dial mechanism. 
Thus you might tell Audrey what 
number you wanted to call, and Aud- 
ould. al 


hone. 

Ul tely it is hoped to extend 
Audrey's vocabulary to include add- 
itional sounds—words othery than 
numbers. And, said Bell lab’ scien- 
tists, it might even be taught to say 
a few words on command—and in 
its own voice rather than a phono- 
graph-like reproduction of the 
human voice it had Just heard. So 
far, though, Audrey can 

only single digit numbers from zero 
through nine. , ’ 

However, a typewriter that would 
type out your correspondence dir- 
ectly from spoken dictation would 
be an infinitely more complex pro- 
position than Audrey, itself 9 maze 
of vacuum tubes, wires, relays and 
electrical circuits. & 

The name Audrey, incidentally 
was not chosen at random but is 
@ contraction, with a little poetic 
license, of the machine's official de- 
scription— automatic digit recog- 


nizer. 

The device operates on a prin- 
ciple of’ memory and matching. In 
other words, it listens to the human 
voice, then sorts the speech sounds 
into electricial categories which cor- 


Hydro And The Upper 
Ottawa 


founded a nation’s wealth. 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Delightfully Portrayed 
by O.S.D. Students 
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A Tug In Time Saves... ~ 

Elaine Garnett, who plays female lead in 
Rumplestiltskin, one of the plays, gives beard 
of Marshall Wick, the male lead, a tug to see if 
firm. 


—The Telegram 
Most Lovely Scene 


Among the seven scenes, that of 
the nursery scene with the queen 


about the cradle, was most lovely, as 
were all of the various scenes, each 
one being so exactly right both as to Dar 
costume and action, as to leave no-| David 
thing to be desired. Mr. Kenneth 
Graham, a ney member of the staff, 
was outstanding in his portrayal of 
the minstrel, delighting all with his| 
fine voice. 
Preceding the presentation of the 
patriotic tableau “Canadiana,” the 
Ladies’ Choir of Bridge Street 
Church gave a fine rendition of 
Elgar's Land of Hope and Glory.” 
They were ably accompanied by the 
Rhythm Band under the baton of 
Robert Reid. 
“Canadiana” 
The tableau presentation of 
“Canadiana”, which was written and 
directed also by Mr. Gordon was 
surpassingly lovely, depicting Bri- 
tannia as a lovely young woman, 
gowned in white with her silver 
trident, symbol of ruler of the waves; | 5, 
her shield of the Union Jack and 
silver helmet. Coming to stand be- 
side her, is Canada also in white] on; 
with golden crown centered by a 
golden maple leaf. One by one the 
different provinces assemble, form- 
ing the Dominion of Canada where 
many people have found freedom. 
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and her ladies-in-waiting list, but 

none of these is the right one. Then 

one morning, as the king is walking ‘Mr, H. 
in the forest, he hears a song, and and Miss 
sees the singer, who sings about his }. Lewis; 
name, “Rumplestiltskin.” He chances visual aids, 
to mention this to the queen, who music, 
instantly recognizes who the singer Bridge Street 
is from the king’s description. When . 


i 
z 
E 
i 


BE 


the ori- 
the last time determined to get the whose 
pritice, “the queen finally tells him| New Brunswick, whose ancestors some- 
his name. He is so stunned that she|Came from the emerald isle, brings lovely that 
should have guessed it that he den-|SDDles, potatoes, and fish; Tong day 
jes it, but then that 
she is right. Her ladies-in-waiting her of- 
chase the gnome out of the castle,| fering of furs and potatoes; Queber, 
and they never see him again. in native costume, the larg : 


est pro- 


THE CANADIAN 
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party. 
‘Mother gave us paper. hats. We 
played games. I am eight years old. 
—Jacques Daoust. 


‘The dentist pulled out two teeth. 
Tam fat. —Donald Troupe. 
Mother came. I went home for 
Easter. I have new brown boots and 


I went home for Easter. We had 
fun. I lke to knit. I have white 
gloves. —Betty Rowan 


1 had a birthday party. I am 
eight years old. I got roller-skates. 
—David Holroyd. 


My birthday was March 1. We had 
years old. I got 


I had the mumps on one side. I 
was in the hospital. I went home for 
Easter. Daddy took my tricycle. He 
will fix it. —Peter Burton. 


1 got a box. I got a dog and a 
rabbit. 

I like to draw in the dot book. 
Beatrice Brennan 


PaxparaTory 111 Ja. A 
Miss M. Nichol 

Easter Sunday morning my mother, 
father, Grandma Brady, Grandma 
Constable, Gall, Freddy and Susan 
came to see me. We went away in the 
car, We had a picnic. We had egg 
sandwiches, sandwiches, 


ap- 
ples, bananas, oranges, cookies and 
pop. 

After supper Grandma Constable 
took pictures. I had @ good time 
with my family at Easter. 

—Wayne Brady 


1 went home for Easter. Mother 
bought eggs. We coloured them I 
wrote letters to Miss Detlor and 
Miss Nichol. 


Sunday morning Bernice, Ron and 
I hunted Easter eggs. I found four 
eggs. They were blue, yellow and 
green. I was happy. Daddy bought 
@ rabbit. It is black and white. It 
is in a box. I was surprised. 

Sunday afternoon Mother and 
Daddy brought me back to the 


O8.D. I had a good time at Easter. 
—Jacqueline House. 


Thursday afternoon my mother 
and my Uttle brother Dougie came. 
Dougie gave Miss Nichol a box of 
suckers for my class. 

Mother, Dougie and I stayed at 
Belleville. We went to the movies 
four times. I saw Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
vison at supper downtown, Monday 
night. I was surprised. Mother 
brought me back to the O.S.D. We 
sald, “Good bye.” 

—Gail Williamson 


I did not go home for Easter. We 
coloured eggs in school. The boys 
Dlayed ball. I saw movies four times. 
1 went to church Sunday morning. 
We had a good time at Easter. 

—David Meany 


I did not go home for Eaaster. I 
looked at books. I roller-skated. I 
skipped rope. I had a bath. I wore 
short socks. 

Grandma sent me a nice box for 
Easter. I got Easter cards from 
Granny and Grandpa Closs and 
Uncle Jim. I was happy. 

—Anne Tyo 


Good Friday morning my mother 
and father came in a car. They 


a bird in a cage at home. 
& good time at home. 
—Margaret Jane Gregg. 


I did not go home for Easter. Mo- 
ther sent:me a nice\box and a pretty 
Easter cate-She sent me a big cho- 


.| bean eggs were on it. I was happy. 


I saw movies in the assmbly room 
four times. Sunday morning I went 
to church. 

—Michael De La Pranier 


Thursday afternoon my father 
came on the train. He took me home 
for Easter. Saturday night Mother 
and I went to the movies. 


Sunday I played ball with a friend. 
Mother gave me Easter eggs. I 
thanked her. Father brought me back 
to Belleville on. the train. 

—June Pliska 


Good Friday morning my mother 
and father came in the car. They 
took me home for Easter. My little 
sister, Beth, was surprised and hap- 
py to see me. 


Sunday morning Mother and I 
went to church. I saw Easter lilies 
in church. Sunday afternoon Mother 
gave me a pretty ring and watch. I 
was surprised. I thanked Mother. 

itsy 


Thursday afternoon .my mother 
came on the bus. She took me home 
for Easter. Thursday night Father. 
Mother, my brother Charles and I 
went to the movies. 


I played with my dog, Blondie. 
I combed, brushed and curled Blon- 
dies’ hair. 


Saturday night we went to the 
movics again. Sunday night Mother 
gave me a toni. I watched the tele- 
vision. Mother gave me a new black 
and white purse for Easter. I liked it 


Mother and Charles brought me back! 


to the OSD. ‘Tuesday. 


Grave IA 
Miss A. Af. Rush 

On April 2nd I went home on the 
train with Mr. Graham. I was very 
happy to see my family. 

On Saturday morning Ruth, 
George and I went to see my sister's 
friend. We saw seventeen wee baby 
calves. Ruth ang I went to bed at 
9.00 o'clock. 

Sunday morning everybody went 
to church. In the afternoon I was 
worried because my aunt and uncle 
were sick with the flu. 

On April 6th my father took a pic- 
ture of us. In the afternoon we re- 
turned to Belleville on the train. 

—Jean Shaw 


On Good Friday I saw my mother, 
dad and sisters coming to Belleville 
in the car. Mother saw my new green 
and white dress and she said, “That's 
nice.” Mother, Dad, my rs and 
I had tomato juice, carrots, peas, 
potatoes, meat, ice-cream, apple pie, 
water and milk for dinner. Mother 


bought post cards. My family and 1|™ 


came to Belleville in the car. Miss 
Thomas, Mr. Demeza, and Miss Fitz- 
gerald shook hands with Dad and 
Mother. Then we went to see Miss 
Rush's room. Mother was surprised 
because I had stars in my news book. 

—June Braden 


On Saturday morning, April 11th, 
after breakfast the girls went to 
the gym. Four girls and I helped Miss 
Gibson sweep the floor with brooms. 
She thanked us. I returned to the 


residence. After dinner I played out 
of doors. I borrowed Lucy’s roller- 
skates and I thanked her. I roller- 


les named “Silent Enemy.” 
—Bernice Spence. 


On Saturday April 4th I didn’t 
go to dinner. Mother, Dad, Butch, 
Aunt Eva, Uncle Gordon and Grand- 
ma Easterbrook came to school. Mr. 
Harris told me that they came. I was 
very happy. We went downtown: in 
the car. We had dinner. Mother, 
Butch, Grandma Easterbrook and I 
‘bought some things. 

—Jack Cyopeck. 


Preparatory I Sr. “A. 
Miss M. L. Tobin 
Donna Burford and Nancy Yull 
like to play outside. They skipped 
for a long time. They were tired. 


Dav:1 Carson had a birthday. He 
was seven. Mr. Gordon spanked 
David. We laughed. 


Paul Durand had the mumps. He 
went home. Now, Paul is better. He 


came back to school. 


Jeremy Joyce went home for Eas- 
ter. He went on the train with his 
mother. 


Freddie Gwalter has new brown 
shoes. He got a blue coat. 


Teddy Saulter went home. He was 
sick. Teddy wrote a letter to Miss 


Tobin. 


af 
Peter Sicoli has roller-skates. He 
He does not 


can rollerskate fast. 
fall. 


Fred Singleton likes to play on the 
slide. He can run fast. He likes to 


play. 


Gail Thompson got a box. She ate 
some candy. She gave candy to the 


boys and girls. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


Intermediate Reading 
Miss M. I. Cass 

The Story of a Wolf and a Boy 

A little boy !s so tired looking 
after his sheep. He would like to 
have some fun. He thinks that he 
will scare the men in the village. 
He shouts loudly and says, “Wolf! 
Wolf!,” but there is no wolf there. 
The men are scared and run to the 


sheep. The boy laughs and laughs 
and says he just had some fun. that 
he-wanted to see the men run. The 


men ‘are very cross and say to the 
little boy, “You are a bad boy. Don't 
do that again?” The boy is so sad 
and goes to the sheep field and 
watches the sheep again. He sees a 
wolf coming after him and he 


help because maybe the boy may 
fool them again. The wolf walks 
around the sheep and it sees the 
little boy. He is afaid of it. Tt thinks 
it should eat him first, then the 
sheep. It eats the boy all up and 
the boy is dead. Then the men come 
‘and the bones of the boy. They 
i) e bones home and they show 
them to their families. Their fam- 
ilies are so surprised and sad about 
it. This is the end of the story. 
Elizabeth Williams, 4A 


Wolf Wolf 
“[ am tired looking after those 
sheep. I would like to have some fun. 
I think I'll scare the men in the 
village.” 


fen: 
“Let us run and help the boy.” 
“Where is the wolf?” 


Boy: 
‘Ha, Ha, Ha! I just had some fun. 


I wanted to see you run. Ha Ha Ha!” 


Men: 


ou are a bad boy. Don't do that 
again.” 

\Boy: 

{ “Oh here comes a wolf." “Help 
Help Help.” “A ‘Wolf, A Wolf./A 
| Wolf!” 


again. After supper we. went to the| °°: 


shouts for help, but the men won't 


Men: . 

“That bad boy is shouting ‘Wolf’ 
again. We shall not go. He is fooling 
us.” 


YY: 
“Hurry Quick: A Wolf! Helpi” 
Wolf: 
“Oh ho! Good fat sheep. Fine 
young boy. I think.I'll eat him first.” 
—Eugene LeBlanc, 2A Int. 
How To Find “Gold” 
Once upon a time there lived a 
wise old farmer. He worked very 
hard and soon his crop was well 


tilled. Byt his three sons did not 
wish to e farmers. They want- 
ed to gd out into ¢he world and 


find wealth without working for it. 
This made the farmer sad for he 
wished them to grow into useful men. 

When the farmer grew old and 
was not able to work any more, he 
called his sons to bedside. “My 
sons, my time has coine to go, for I 
em an old man. I leave you my 
farms.” “Dig, and you will find 
pot of gold in the olive orchard. 
The sons tried in vain to get the old 
farmer to tell them just where the 
gold was hidden.;But all the farmer 
told them was, “Dig for it.” 

Soon: after, the old farmer died. 
The three.sons went in search of the 
gold. They decided to get in a line 
and start digging from one end of 
the orchard to the other. They 
worked harder than they ever did 
before. They were up with the birds 
and dug till the light of the moon. 
But they found no gold. 

Their father was always a truth- 
ful man. One thought the gold was 
stolen over night. Finally they all 
decided that their father was “In- 
sane”. iy 

The next year at the fruit har- 
vest the crops of olives were very 
plentiful. The sons sold them for 
such a price that they brought home 
a pot full of “Gold.” At last they un- 
derstood what their father had told 
them. * —Mary Laffrenier, 3A. 


The Milkmaid and Her Pall 

A> milkmaig was on her way to 
market cai g a pail of milk on 
the top of her head. As she was 
walking along the road in the early 
morning she was thinking what ‘she 
would buy with the money she would 
receive for the milk. 

“I shall buy some hens,” she sald 
to herself, “And they will lay eggs 
every day. I shallsell the eggs. With 
the egg money, I shall buy a new 
\dress and pretty shoes. I shall wear 
my new clothes to a party. All the 
young men_will ask to dance with 
me. I shall/pretend that I do not see 
them. I shAll.toss my_head like this.” 
After awhile she tossed her head. 
The milk fell on the road. She said, 
“Oh my!" People said she was & 
show-off. 

The girl went to her home. She 
washed the floor. Her dress was wet, 
She- had no.money. She was very 
sad, She cried. After awhile’ the 
people gave money to her. She want- 
ed to buy the new clothes and new 
shoes for the party. The people liked 


her. She was very happy. 
—austin Barron, 3A. 


A Hen Story 

I read a book. It was about “Paul- 
ine’s Hens.” I saw some hens sit on 
eggs. A woman picked up eggs and 
put them in her basket. She wanted 
baby chickens in the eggs. She went 
to a factory for ezgs. Men worked to 
hatch eggs for baby chickens, They 
carried a pail and threw water under 
the eggs. In three weeks the eggs 
broke and had baby chickens. The 
woman saw the baby chickens and 
she was happy. She bought baby 
chickens. She saw the chickens grow 
fast on the farm. They ate wheat 
and they were hungry. She was rich 
had money and was happy. She will 
buy baby chickens again. She liked 
the cute baby chickens. I liked the 
good story. —Cecil Martin, 4V. 


I Read a Story 
' Miss Cass told the girls and boys 
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Home-Going in June 


The last day of school classes 
for this term will be Tuesday, 
June 16. Graduation exercises 
will be held that afternoon. 


Every parent will receive a 
printed letter telling exactly 
when your child will return 
home. It is very important that 
you read every word of the let- 
ter and keep it for reference. 
Almost every year some parent 
makes a mistake in date or time 
of meeting a child. The following 
points are drawn to your atten- 
tion especially: 


1, As soon as you receive the 
letter please forward the amou- 
nt of your child’s fare to the 
Superintendent, in the special 
envelope provided, by Post Off- 
ice Order or Postal Note. One 
parent who is late in sending the 
fare holds up arragements for 
the other 360 children. 


2. Please be at the station to 
meet your child well before train 
time. Occasionally railway offic- 
jals have put our coaches on a 
special section running ahead of 
the regular train. We try to 
avoid this, but sometimes it 
cannot be helped. 


NOTE THAT ALL TIMES GIVEN 
ON THE PRINTED LETTER ARE 
EASTERN STANDARD. 


3. If you int:nd to call for 
your child at the school, please 
notify the Superintendent be- 
fore May 26. 


4. When your child arrives 
home, please see that the return 
half of his ticket is put in a safe 
place until September. Then in 
September make absolutely sure 
that your child has his return 
ticket with him. Some parents 
failed to do this at Christmas 
time, and unnecessary compli- 
cations resulted. 

Your careful attention to all 
of the above points is most nec- 
essary if the important task of 
getting each child to his home is 
to be carried out smoothly and 
safely for ail concerned. Your 
co-operation will be very much 
appreciated —J. G. D. 


The Annual School Concert 
As usual the Annual School 


24, 25, and 27, was a great succ- 
ess. Not only was the perfor- 
mance of the children most « 
ditable, but the numbers and 
enthusiam of the audiences on 
the three nights were most gra- 
tifying. We were very pleased to 
welcome the many parents who 
came from near and far to be 
present. Their interest and sup- 
port is most encouraging to the 
children and the staff. We were 
particulary happy at the return 
of a large number of graduates 
of the school who came back for 
the occasion from such points as 
London, Toronto, and Ottawa. 
As usual people from Belleville 
and vicinity, as well as many of 
their out-of-town friends, thro- 
ged to see the performances. 


The play Rumplestiltskin proved, 


to be most entertaining and the 
patriotic pageant “Canadiana” 
was very impressive. Because of 
its appropriateness, it is lkely 
that ‘Canadiana” will be pro- 
duced again in connection with 
the observance of Coronation 
Day by the school. 

We are grateful to the Globe 
and Mail and the Toronto Tele- 
gram for making it possible for 
us to reproduce in this issue, 
Pictures concerning the plays 
which appeared in those papers 
on April 24th. 


Former Pupils Return to See 
School Play 


Many pupils who have graduated 
from the O.S.D. in past years re- 
turned to visit the school on Sat- 
urday, April 25 to see the annual 
school play and to visit their former 
teachers and associates. 

All members of the staff are always 
happy to see their former pupils and 
to learn how well they are getting 
along. 

Among those who visited:us on 
this occasion were: 

Donald Feller, from Georgetown. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Tardif, from 
Ottawa (Mrs. Tardif was formerly 
Jeanne Gravelle), Arthur Gravelle, 
Ottawa, Raymond Boivin, Ottawa, 
Maureen MacDonald. Ottawa, Iona 
Mutr, Toronto, Gertrude McCourt, 
Kingston, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Graziano, Ottawa (Mrs. Graziano 
was formerly Audrey Hanna), Ly- 
nette Waller, Toronto, Gill Goodwin, 
Ottawa, Michael LeClaire, Deux Riv- 
leres, Clifford Coles, Belleville, Opal 
Clelland, Toronto, Stella Graziano, 
Ottawa, Alexander Crowley, Toronto, 
Lawrence Guy, Belleville, James Mc 
Alp‘ne, Walkers, Frances Gregory, 
Ottawa, Larry Knock, Toronto, Bruce 
Yarrow, Belleville, Wilmot Scott, 
Belleville. PPC. 


The Ontario School for the 
Deaf 
By Mr. J. G. Demeza, Superintendent 


Just west of the City of Belleville 
on the north shore of the beautiful 
Bay of Quinte is situated the Ont- 
ario School for the Deaf, the largest 
school for the deaf in Canada. The 
many school buildings are distri- 
buted over a maple-studded campus 
of some 20 acres. Behind this arca 
is the 140-acre school farm with its 
apple orchard, fields of grain and 
pasture land for the school herd of 
Ayrshires. In this picturesque set- 
ting, 360 deaf children, ranging in 
age from 5 years to 20 years and 
coming from all parts of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, are receiving an 
education designed to prepare them 
to take their places as happy, use- 
ful, and self-supporting Canadian 
citizens. 


Although this school is the largest 


of its kind in Canada, it is by no 
means the only one. In Canada, all 


Concert, held this year on April| children 


deaf in 
ada are located in the following 
res: one intHalifax, Nova 
serving the Maritime Provinces; 
in Montreal for pupils f1 
Province and a limited mt 
pupils from other provinces; 


EK 


one in Saskatoon, which is the pro- 


pupils and which admits pupils from 
Manitoba also; and one in Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, for pupils of 
that province. Day classes are locat- 
ed in some of the larger cities, such 
as Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, and others. 


building, completed in 1923, houses 
ail of the classrooms, the offices, the 
dining room, kitchen, and assembly 
hall, and is one of the finest school 
buildings to be found anywhere. The 
children live in three separate resid- 
ences, one for the girls, one for the 
boys, and one for the junior girls and 
boys from ages five to eight. The 
junior residence is the newest of the 
three. It provides sleeping and re- 
creational accommodation for ‘32 
little girls and 32 little boys in its 
two wings and has its own 

room and kitchen facilities for the 64 
littie folk who live in it. 


The oldest buildings on the camp- 
us, built prior to 1880, are the super- 
intendent’s residence, the attendants’ 
residence, and those occupied by 
some of the boys’ vocational shops. 
Although the shop buildings are old, 
they are well equipped, and modern 
shop machinery is added as needed. 
Last fall, for example, a new lino- 
type machine was added to the print 
shon, a dowelling machine to the 
woodworking shop, and two metal- 
turning lathes to the mechanics shop. 
The typing and business classroom 
located in the main building is also 
one of the best equipped of such 
rooms to be found in schools for the 
deaf. The equipment here includes 
20 typewriters of all makes commonly 
used in business offices, an electric 
typewriter, electric duplicator, a 
mimeograph machine, a card-punch 
machine, a comptometer, and adding 
machines of different types. 


. Another building which has a very 
necessary function in the life of the 
School is the school hospital. A re- 
sident registered nurse is in charge 
and the school physician calls daily. 
A consulting otologist and ophthal- 
mologist makes regular visits to the 
hospital also. The school dentist has 
a fully equipped dental office in the 
hospital and spends two half days 
each week examining and treating 
the children there. The emphasis in 
the health programme 1s on preven- 
tion, and immunization clinics are 
held annually. The low incidence of 
liness at the school is a tribute to 
the effectiveness of the programme. 


As: its name implies, the Ontario 
School for the Deaf is a Provincial 
school, operating directly under the 
Department of Education of Ontario. 
Uixe the Ontario School for the 
Blind and the eight provincal Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, it comes under the Pro- 
fessional Training Branch of the De- 
partment of Education. This is be- 
cause, like these other provincial 
schools, it conducts a teacher-train- 
ing programme. This programme, of 
course, is for the purpose of training 
teachers in the special field of teach- 
tng deaf children. The course provid- 
ed is either a full-time one-year 
course or a three-year in-service 
training programme, each open only 
to teachers already qualified to teach 
in Ontario's regular elementary or 
secondary schools. At the present. 
time, 11 teachers are receiving this 
special training. Five are in their first 


ae 


} 
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Belleville, Ontario, for Ontario pupils 


of 

al Since Ontario ts such & vast pro- 
vince, many children 
attend the OSD. travel a long way 
to get to school. Some of those who 
live in the northwestern part of the 
provisice come as far as 1200 miles. 
Because of the distances involved, 
most of the pupils are able to return 
home only twice a; year s—ioe the 


The Ontario School was establish- | schoo! 


ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 


The accompanying article 
describing the Ontario School 
for the Deaf had an interesting 
origin. In March, 1952, J. G. 


for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia. Since the Pennsylvania 
School is frequently visited by 
educators of the deaf from 
various parts of the world, the 
editor of its school paper, The 
Mt. Airy World, conceived the 
unique idea of publishing a 
special United Nations Edition 
of his school’s paper featuring 
articles by five of the foreign 

At his request Mr. De- 


appeared, along with articles by 
educators of the deaf from Bri- 
tain, Denmark, the Philippines 
and South Africa, in the United 
Nations Edition of the Mt, Airy 
World which was published in 
March, 1953. It is reproduced 
in the Canadian because it 
may have special interest for 
Parents and friends of the pu- 
pills of the Ontario School. 


Children are admitted to school 
at the age of five and usually spend 
from 12 to 14 years here before 


Schools rotate. Vocational, or shop 
work, is introduced if the Intermedi- 
ate School. The girls Wp this depart- 
ment have one hour osewing daily 
while the boys have an hour of 


aptitudes and interests 
each pupil in these Exploratory 
ses are taken into account 


(Continued on Page 5) 


David Carson, 
training around 
THE ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE 
‘DEAF 
(Continued from Page 4) 


re- 
verse this order. Certain special aca- 
demic subjects are 
tional time, however, so that Senior 
bupils actually spend less than half 
of their time in vocational work 
and more of it in academic work. 


tre for aircrew. A large 
Was erected on the grounds at that 
time by the Air Force. After the war, 
the Air Force left, and the 


feature of the annual “Open House”, 


boys’ and girls’ tumbling displays 
&re presented. 


. —Globe 
Nancy Yull, Jeremy Joyce, Paul Durand and Peter Sicoll enjoy auditory 
the group amplifier:with their teacher, Miss Mary Lou Tobin. 


and Mail 


Of course, outdoor sports are play-|evening and includes a Saturday 
ed in season. Rugby, which its similar 


pool at-the Albert 


morning programme. 


A few special features and activi- 
ties of life at OSD. are probably 


Schools 
fs open to our boys or girls for two|Each Wednesday at noon for most 


honoured guests have a delicious din- 
ner as‘ well as the opportunity of 


are both enjoyable and excellent 
training for. all concerned. 

Parties of the other kinds are held 
regularly throughout the year. The 
one looked forward to most each fall 
is the Hallowe'en Party, or probably 
I should’ say, Parties, for there are 
three. Each of the Junior, Intermed- 
fate and Senio? Schools has a party 
of its own, Evgryone dresses up and 
the costumes are most original and 
varied. 

Just before Christmas each year a 
Christmas Pageant is presented. Then 
later in the school year a play is 
presented. To both of the these events 
the parents and general Ppblie are 
specially invited. Some of plays 
presented in recent years have been 
Aladdin, Cinderella and Snow White. 
Costumes for the plays are made by 
the girls in the sewing room and 
stage sets are prepared by the boys 
in-their various. shops, After public 
presentation, the main sequences of 
the plays are filmed in colour, and 
the players have the pleasure of see- 
ing themselves as they looked before 
their audiences. 

‘The school year culminates in two 
other important events. In June an 
“Open House” is held in the gym- 
nasium and in addition to the gym- 
nastic exhibition already referred to, 
samples of the work of all the class- 
rooms and shops are laid out on dis- 
play. The Graduation Exercises a 
little later mark the crowning: point 
in the school year. On that day.in 
the assembly hall those who have 
completed their school programme 
here are suitably honoured ‘in the 
presence of their parents, friends 
and fellow students. 

Such are some of the features of 
school’ life at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf where the deaf girls 
and boys of the Province of Ont- 
arlo since 1870 have been develop- 
ing the “attitudes, and skills, and 
mastering the knéWledge required to 
make them competent in the broader 
fleld of citizenship in their home 
communities. —The Mt. Airy World 


—Globe and Mail 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 
about the wolf. We read the story 
book about the wolf. aes 

The boy looked after the a 
‘The men told the boy that he must 
be careful because the wolves were 
there.The boy said, “Okay.” The boy 
and sheep walked on the ground. 
‘The boy called “Help! help! There 
are wolves.” The men heard the boy 
call “Help.” The men ran up to kill 
the wolf but the wolf was not there. 
Then the boy laughed. He was just 
fooling. The men were cross with the 
boy.-“You are a very bad boy,” they 
sald. The men went away. The boy 
saw a wolf. The boy said “Help! 
help! the wolf is here.” The men 
heard the boy call for help. The men 
thought the boy was fooling. The 
sheep ran away. The wolf ate the boy. 
The wolf was full and very happy 
because he ate the boy. The wolf 
went away. —Mary Gwalter, 4V. 


Reading 

This book I read was “Roads to 
Everywhere." In the story a boy 
and a dog went into a cave. His dog 
was afraid to go to the cave. The 
boy's Uncle gave him a present for 
his birthday. It was a new flashlight. 
He told his grandmother that he 
would like to go for a walk. His 
grandmother said, “All right.” 

Then out he went with his dog. 
He walked a long way on the road. 
His dog barked at the cave and 
wagged his tail. The boy saw the 
cave under the stream. He said to 
himseif, “I think I will pull that 
rock,” and he did. Then he saw an- 
other cave, but he couldn't pull. So 
he dug it out with his hands. The 
boy heard a big noise. Then the 
rocks came out. He went in with 
his dog. It was very dark in there, 
so he used his flashlight. His dog 
ran away to call grandmother and 
grandfather. The boy was alone by 
himself. He saw a footprint on the 
ground. He dropped his flashlight 
He was afraid in the dark, but he 
didn't cry or yell. He was quiet in 
the dark. He heard a funny nolse in 
the cave. He saw his grandfather 
with a lantern. He was excited. His 
grandfather found many things on 
the ground. He knew the cave men 
lived there a long time ago. He took 
the boy to grandmother. His grand- 
mother was very happy to see him 
again. Grandfather gave grand- 
mother many things from the 
ground. The boy was safe from the 
cave. —Bryan Meany, 2A Int. 


Reading 

I read, “Looking Ahead." I like 
@ book. I read every day on Tuesday 
afternoon. All the boys and girls 
finished school. I read the book then. 
I put it in my cupboard. I played 
outside. The boys played basebail. 

In the evening I read the book 
again. I did not read a book at 
night because all the boys played 
games of floor hockey. Some of the 
boys went to the boys’ residence at 
8 o'clock. I asked Mr. Wynne to get 
@ book for me. 

On Saturday afternoon I did not go 
downtown because I had a sore leg. 
T read a book. 

—Byron Parliament, 2A Int. 


Safety 

I looked at books. They were good 
stories, but I was tired. I read a book 
and looked at pictures about a Fire- 
man. I talked about the books. I was 
tired again. They were about being 
careful. 

One book is a good story. I looked 
for cars and trucks. Police whistled 
on @ street. Stop light colours are red, 
yellow and green. Cars stop for red. 
Yellow is be careful. Go is green. We 
saw a house fire. The firemen went 
to put the water on, a long time. 
Before, we saw a bank fire near a 
bridge. —Kenneth Yates, 2A Int. 


Why I like a Dictionary 
People want to look in a dictionary 
when they do not know the meaning. 
The dictionary helps us. We have 
lessons with the dictionary. We know 


I lke the dictionary because if I 
do not know the meaning, I can’ 
look for it. —Robert Hillman,3A Int. 


The Queen 

Elizabeth I is our Queen. She 
lives in London, England. Queen Eli- 
zabeth II has two children. They are 
Prince Charles and Princess Anne. 
Prince Charles is four years old and 
Princess Anne is two years old. 
Elizabeth II is the daughter of Queen 
Mother Elizabeth. Her Father, King 
George died last year, February 6, 
1952. We feit sorry for our Queen 
that she lost her father, Our Queen’s 
father had an operation and was 
very ill. Now our Queen lost her 
grandmother, Queen Mary, her 
grandmother died on March 24, 1953. 

Elizabeth I's sister is Princess 
Margaret. Princess did not. 
marry yet. Elizabeth I was married 
to the Duke of Edinborough on No- 
vember 18, 1947. Our Queen was 
beautiful when she got married. 

Queen Elizabeth I and the Duke 
of- Edinburgh came to Belleville 
last year. We were happy to see them. 
We waved our flags. 

I have a scrap book of Queen 
Elizabeth at home. I like to collect 
the pictures of the Queen. 

Evelyn McGregor 3A Int. 


The Queens 

One Tuesday afternoon, the 
Queen's Great Grandmother died. 
Queen Mary was born on May 26th 
1867. We read a newspaper about 
Queen Mary in Miss Cass’ room. Miss 
Cass gave us some books with stories 
about Queen Mary, Elizabeth and the 
princess. Miss Cass told us about the 
Queens and things. Queen mother 
Elizabeth end King George had a 
trip to Canada. w= 
We read many story books about} 
Queen Elizabeth and one about her 
cat. The Queen was born on tha 31st. 
of April, 1926. Queen Elizabeth has 
children Prince Charles and Prin- 
cess Anne. Prince Charles was born 
on 14th., November 1950. Princess 
Anne was born at Charence House 
on November, 15th., 1953. 2 
—Patsy Bishop, 2A. ‘Int. 


Newspaper Stories 


‘er were very sad. 
They cried because she did not watch 
for a car when she went to the’ 
school. About the danger was ina 
newspaper. 


~—Beth Gonneau, 4V. Int, 


A Newspaper 
Last night I 


't know her boy- 
friend would steal a car. The 
wouldn't tell the woman about steal- 
ing the car. Another man told her 
that her boyfriend’ was. lost near the 
bridge. It was raining very hard. The 
man took the girl in a car. The man 
laughed a little and fooled her. She 
never knew the bad man helped the 


|boy steal. He frightened her in the 
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of the ice box. Shirley stayed 
ice box for six hours. Her 
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many years. 
—Marilyn Bishop, 4V Int. 


“The Little Woman” 


Once there was a little woman 
who lived in the big house. She had 
® mother cat. One time the cat was 
very cross because the little woman 


y 
tall man came to the little woman's, 
house. He knocked at her door. She 
Opened the door and said, “What do 
you want in my house?” The 
man said, “I would like to see your 
cat.” The little woman said, “Yes 
you may come in to see my cat if 
you want to.” The little woman sald, 


bo-] “Sit down, and here is my cat.” The 


tall man said, “That is my cat.” The 
little woman sald, “Oh no, that is my 
cat, you lie and get out of my home 
and don’t come back.” The tall man. 
said, “Just wait till I get the cat. 
from you.” The little woman said, 
“Oh no, You won't get my cat.” The 
tall man sald, “Give me that cat or 
I will get it from you.” The little 
woman said, “Oh you can’t get it 
from me. My cat and I will go away 
from here.” The tall man went in 
and took the cat from her, but an- 


Marlene Coulson, 4V Int. 
“Bible Stories” 


@ very nice boy. His mother’s name 
was Mary and his father’s name was 
God. Jesus was born on December 25. 


I miade the chocolate layer cake, 
Irene’ Laney iced and decorated it. 
—tLula Cayer, G. C. 


The Birthday Dinner 


gren, Romeo Jarvis A 
Margaret Gansky, Diane Moon and 
Leslie Brown. 


Irene Laney and Jean Silver served. 

the dinner, whlie I was the hostess. 

I made the birthday cake and 

Irene iced and decorated it with 

coloured marshmallows. I hope the 

guests liked their birthday dinner. 
—Elaine Garnett, G. 


-O8:D. Girls: Win 
Championship 


Albert College boys’ teams made 
a clean sweep of the junior and sen- 
for boys’ events, but the O.8.D. boys’ 
teams provided their stiffest oppos!- 


Hon, 
ypmament the play 
games were well 


“What's that?” 


Student “I discover a key, then 
I land on it.” 
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a lovely lunch for us. The 

Mrs. Sherry, Mrs. Phillips 
some of the members’ cara after 
ing a swell time. 

Instructors was held in the 


of the Association of 


“The business part of the meeting 
was conducted by the president, Miss 


Burnside, 


i Hel | 


Mr. Mayhew then favoured his| 
sudience with two plano selections. 


Mr. Stratton introduced the speak. 


er for the afternoon, Miss Florence 


Fitzgerald, school nurse, who in | 
for her very interesting talk. 


Pur 


ili 5 


3 


—The Telegram 


woodworking shop where properties ‘for the plays were made, 


a fe 


superinten- 


In 


plucks a tune on the lute while Billy Hemphill holds the cradle used 


school 
t J. G. Demeza, 
plestiltskin. 
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Hydro And The Upper 
Ottawa 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Etienne Brule, the French explor- 
er, was the first European to travel 
upstream to the headwaters of the 
Ottawa. Three years later, in 1613, 
Samuel de Champlain made’ the 


Reaching the approximate site of 
veruck westward 


‘Over this road to the Ottawa Riv- 
er, then downstream to the St. Law- 
rence, flowed the fur trade of the 
eighteenth century. By sled in win- 
ter, and by canoe when the ice 
broke up each spring, millions of 
dollars worth of furs reached Que- 
bec, there to be loaded on ships 
bound for France. The per capita 
trading wealth of New France rose 
to spectacular heights, and made 


the colony one of the richest in the ea 


ing on the Ottawa River, 
|maintain the 

river has 

jilfe not only. 


ted on its banks. 


\—The Official Weekly Road Bulle- 
. tin of Ontario, June, 1952 


Pulp, Paper Industry 
‘Features Ranks Second In 


‘The “Otter,” 


Canada’s newest and most) 
craft, produced by de Havilland Aircraft Company of 


‘bush ‘air- 


New World. fl 

If the elghteenth century was the 
era of tne tur trade on the Qttawa|in Ontario pay salaries and wages 
River, the nineteenth century was the amounting to $55,131,461 to 16,977 
era of the lumbering industry. The employees. Of these forty-four es- 


Canada. Three 
“Otters” joined the Ontario Lands and Forests. Department's fleet 
-of 40 “Beavers” when the forest fire season opened on April 1. They 
will be engaged in fire patrol and aerial photography. The “Otter” 
is powered by a 600%h.p. air-cooled engine, will carry eight to four- 
teen passengers or two complete fire-fighting crews with pumps 


number of canoes carrying furs 
downstream gradually dwindled, to 
be replaced by huge log booms des- 
tined for a growing industrial Can- 
ada, 


The motorist driving along King’s 
Highway No. 17, through Pembroke 
to Mattawa and North Bay, can find 
convincing evidence that the twen-| 
tleth century for the Ottawa River) 
{a the century of hydro-electric po- 
wer, Since 1945 three major power 
sites have been developed on the 
Ottawa to add ao total dependable 
capacity of nearly one million horse- 
power to the power resources of the 
province. 

The biggest of these new Ottawa 
River developments is the Des Joa- 
chims Generating Station, located 
38 miles upstream from Pembroke. 
Built at a cost of $72.9 million, the 
last of its eight units was brought 
into service in February of last year. 
The 509,000 horsepower of depen- 
dable peak capacity generated at Des 
Joachims supplies 60-cycle power 
to Hydro’s Southern Ontario System ; 
by means of 230,000-volt steel tower 
transmission lines built at a cost of 
$25 million. Behind the 2,400-foot 
main dam and 1,300 foot auxilliary 
dam has been created a huge, 50- 
mile long lake which necessitated ' 
the relocation of twelve miles of; 
highway. 

Another 
dependable peak capacity has been 


160,000 horsepower Of cent. (total 1,240,116 tons) and in| ing to Mr. T. E. Mack 


and equipment. It can also be equipped as an aerial ambulance. 


gion and two in the Niagara region.! 
The majority of the eighteen pul Forest Conservation 
and paper mills are also locited in| In its never-ending fight against 
the Lakehead area (eight), and the/the destruction of Ontario's great- 
Nisgers area {tour}, while the Met-| est natural rescore, the feces, sue 
ropolition region is the leading paper | Department o! an rests 
mill with seven forever designing, building, and test- 
centre with in Toronto, ing new tapes ot ‘poulpmient, Much 
three in the Trenton area. : 
mills total seventeen in Ontario.” manufacturers each year. In the 


a perpetual search for 
‘Ontario 1s second only to Quebec |tool for the particular jobs, no pos- 
in the Canadian manufacture of [sibility can be disregarded. The next 
pulp producing 27.1 per cent. of the ‘implement may be THE ONE. All, 
voeal Eenedae Beare ld sree therefore, are tested fully. 
grades of pulp le for - seen - 

creased in volume, total value and |uive, self-contained, speedy, mobile 
average value in 1950 except news|fre suppression unit that could 
grade unbleached sulphite and travel off roads; that would carry 
screenings.” its own water supply, that would 
“With 28 per cent. of ‘the Canad-|discharge a powerful stream or 
jan tonnage, Ontario ranks second)spray; that would help to nip fire 
also in paper production in Canada|‘in the bud.” 
(Quebec 48 per cent.) producing the] In 1950, to meet this demand, a 
greater part of book and writing tank-pumper unit was planned for 
paper and almost half of the paper|/development and construction. The 
boards.” resull prototype gave promise of 

“Production of newsprint, most!a very. effective forest firefighting 
important of the main paper prod. instrument. 
ucts, was the highest ever recor During the past few weeks, the 
in 1950 forming 65.1 per cent. of the | second eof this type, has 
total Ontario tonnage (23.3 per cent.'been undergoing the most exhaus- 
of canadain tonnage). The increase| tive in three of the South- 
in production in Ontario was 1.3 perjern Ontario forest districts. Accord- 
ey, Chief of the 


developed from Hydro's new Che-'value 6.9 per cent. (total $119,620, Forest Protection Division, the new 


neaux Generating Station, twenty-\533) over 1949. The average value unit ls ving up to 


two miles downstream from Pem- 
broke. Started in the spring of 1948, 
and costing nearly $30 million, the 
last of Cheneaux’s eight generating 
units came into service last Septem- 
ber. Power is carried 125 miles to 
Hydro's transformer 
Peterborough, by a high tension 
steel tower transmission line. The 
headpond of the Cheneaux Genera- 
ting Station covers 4,600 acres, form- 
ing a lake seven miles in length. 
Third of the Ottawa River's new 
power developments is located at the 
LaCave Rapids, about five miles 
from Mattawa. There is located the 
Otto Holden Generating Station, 


which was officially opened on June, 


10th. It has been named in honor 
of Ontario Hydro’s assistant general 
manager-engineering, Dr. Otto Hol- 
den, regarded as one of the world's 
outstanding hydraulic engineers. 
Started in 1949, the new station 
boasts one of the longest dams of any 
Ontario Hydro generating station. 
Behind this 2,500-foot stretch of con- 
crete is 8 long, thirty-mile lake 
reaching almost to Lake Temiska- 


Otto Holden Generating 
Station provides a vital link between 
the power centres of Northern and 
Southern Ontario. From it power 
can be carried northward, by exist- 
ing high tension lines, to the Geor- 
ge W. Rayner Generating Station, 
near Sault Ste. Marle, via Sudbury, 
or southward to the industrial cen- 
tres of Ontario—Toronto, London, 
Hamilton and Windsor. 

These three new power develop- 
ments, added to those already exist- 


expectations. In 


per ton increased from $91.45 to 
$96.46. 
“Paper boards made up to 12.9 


production with Ontario as the lead- 
ing producer. Production increased 


station ati by 10.8 per cent. in volume (to 


417,443 tons) compared with 1949 


cent. (to $142,960,135), the latter 
increase may be attributed to price 
increase in a majority of paper 
grades.” 

“Ontario also leads in the manu- 
facture of book and writing and 
other fine papers with the volume 
up 7.9 per cent. (to 137,580 tons) 
and value up 15.3 per cent. to $27, 
420,765 over 1949. Moreover, our pulp 
and paper industry heads the other 
paper producing provinces in the 
‘production of tissue paper with an 
increase in volume of 8.3 per cent. 
(to 27,538 tons) and an increase in 
value of 12.0 per cent. (to $16,383, 
701). 


important role played by Ontario as 
Canada’s first ranking industry and 
export. In employment, 
‘(accounting for 35 per cent. of ex- 
ports to U.S. and 24 per cent. to all 
countries), expenditures and domes- 
tic trade, the pulp and paper in- 
dustry affects the entire economy. 
It may be classed as the chief con- 
‘sistent contibutor for sustaining the 
jbalance of trade and the national 
{income, the latter being closely allied 
“with our level of exports.” 

Ontario Government Service. 


per cent. of the Canadian = 


and the total value rose by 17.0 per 


“The above figures indicate the eq 


the Simcoe, Trent and Quinte dis- 
itricts it has received enthusiastic 
approval, Further demonstrations, it 


eau districts before freeze-up. In 
the Spring of 1953, the unit will 
move across Northern Ontario com- 
mencing with the Parry Sound dis- 


The new tank-pumper combina- 
tion is mounted on a specially rein- 
forced, one ton pick up truck chas- 
sis equipped with four-wheeled drive. 
It has oversize wheels and tires to 
give greater ground clearance for 
off-the-road travel through bush 
country and for crossing shallow 
waters. A heavy grill shields the rad- 
iator from damage by branches and 
windfalls. 


‘Under a protecting canvas can- 
opy, 8 positive-action piston type 
pump capable of generating 600 
pounds pressure is powered by a 
six horse-power air cooled 4 cycle 
gas-engine. The pump's .water sup- 
ply is a 327 gallon tank also mount- 
on the truck. The tank is filled 
on the injector principle and can be 
loaded in 15 minutes. The water is 
discharged through 9 high-pressure 
type hose carried on a “live” reel. 
Capacity of the reel is 180 feet of 
hose. An additional 180 feet is carr- 
fed. The nozzle used on the hose is 
@ trigger shut-off type, adjustable 
for spray or stream. Discharge at 
te nozzle is seven gallons a min- 
ute. 

‘The tank-pumper truck also car- 
ries a portable power-pump and 500 
feet of hose. This can be used to 
fight fire separately or as a feeder 


for the tank-pumper from a conven- 
ient water-supply. 


The tank-pumpers will be the 
first Department of Lands and For- 
ests fire-fighting vehicles to be equ- 
ipped with fire sirens and flasher- 
lights. They will carry a “wet-water” 

to increase the penetration 
of water in certain types 
fuels. Oni 


As with many other of the 
ment’s most efficient fire-' 
Spparatus, including the Beaver aur- 
ate the am tank-] trucks 
ve been to designs and spec- 
iftcations laid out by the 
ment... .. * dn 


mn technical 
—Lands and Forests Bulletin. 


Longest Word In Dictionary 


The new words section of Web- 
sters New International Dictionary 
could be called the breeding ground 
of the English language. Dr. John 
P. Bethel, a youngish, non-: 


balloon” section, in which words are 
groomed for possible inclusion in the 
main dictionary. But it would seem 
to be more than a trial balloon: 
bast performance has shown that 
90 per cent of the new words even- 
tually make the grade. 


Every entry in now words has been 
studied, debated investigated, and 
sometimes even fought over. That 
is, all except one. Dr. Bethel admits 
there {s a medical term included 
that the editors might have leaned 
over backwards a little to include. 
But it is an especially useful word— 
useful to ghe editors at least. 


The trut& about the medical word 
is this: For ‘Webster's has been 
pestered with letters asking what 
the longest word n the dictionary is. 
Generally, the writers are serious 


about It, because they want to settle 
a bet. 


Now there has never been a sur- 
vey made to determine the longest 
word. Some of the editors thought 
that perhaps “honorificabilitaatibus” 
was the longest, but no one could 
be sure. So the whole staff was plea- 
sed when recently a monstrously 
long word popped up, meaning & 
lung disease that miners are liable 
to contract. This word the editars 
Point out to all inquirers as indubi- 
tably the longest in the dictionary. 
In case you want it settled, here 
it 1s: Pneumonoultramicroscopicai- 
Ucovolcanokoniosis. — This Week. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 


From Ontario's forests each year 
comes 500,000,000 feet of lumber. 
‘The industry employs 20,000 men in 
the bush at the season’s height. 


Belleville, June, 1953 


“There is not a doubt,” Gladstone continued, | ‘ of tragedy 
“that of normally | mammoth work Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
published in’ 1853, Strickland tells 
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‘We have a part 
achieve that dignity at our. will. ice”; the ‘ Queen is still commander of the mil!- ‘The Commonwealth now has a new Queen, 
like Elizabeth I and 


i of state; a liberal education, in 
to ruling by sense that it was not confined to insular 


ist and the fleeting greatness of 


One virtue in the 
ls that they are out of date. 


| 


i 


during their services with 
the armed forces. 


She has much of her father’s : 
strong. moral sense, It was pointed 
out by Hector Bolitho in the British 
Vogue Export Book Supplement, 
blended with her mother’s charm. 
She has also something of Queen 
Victoria's will — ‘the will that made 
the old Queen declare to a minister: 
‘I was brought up to know what 
was right and what was wrong — 


: 


the national history be more im- 
pressively shown? Our Queen is 
crowned with the same ritual’ as 
that with which her predecessors 
have been crowned for more than 
a thousand years. 


never me hear the word “ ex- 
pedient” again’.” 
The- Rule of Law 

the coronation of King ‘The furjetion of the Crown as the 


BNE sent % fountainhead of justice 1s one of 

The forms are ancient, but the ad its greatest virtues. No matter how 
spirit embodied in them never grows elaborate the machinery of degisla- 
old. That spirit is the solemn recog- tion and administration might be, 


nition of the sacred character alike the life of the individual citizen 
of royalty and loyalty. could be rendered miserable by any 


defect or delay in the administra- 
The Constitution 


. tion of justice. 

The coronation service epitomizes * 

some salient features of the consti- 

tution about which generations of 

philosophers, lawyers, historians and 
Politiclans have marveled. 


Our institutions. with all their 
unbroken historieal continuity, are 
still extraordinarily flexible. A French 
writer remarked: ‘Ine English have 
left the different parts of their con- 
stitution just where the wave of 
history had deposited them.” He 
might have carried on his metaphor 
by remarking that succeeding waves 
and ripples modify the constitution 
imperceptibly, so that only he who 
Watches closely can detect changes 
or tell when and how they occur. 


Out of all the beating of history on the shores 
of time has come-for commonwealth countries 
the philosophy of government: not 
Tepresentative government only, but that sort of 
Tesponsible government which is given by an 
executive accountable to a parliamentary majo- 
rity, bound to heed the advice it receives from 
Parliament. / 


As head of such @ government, 


The Queen cannot at her pleasure 
alter the laws of the land, but in 
her coronation vow she sets the stan- 
dard for all those who are charged 
with miaking and’ maintaining the 
law. The charge given her is in me- 
morable words: “Be so merciful that 
you be not too remiss; so execute 
Justice that you forget not mercy. 
Punish the wicked, protect and che- 
rish the just, and lead your people 
in the way wherein they should go.” 


~ It took many centuries to mature 
the law which is administered under 
the Crown. Among the most notable 
advances were the Habeas Corpus 
Act which provided the necessary 
guarantees for safeguarding the indivisidual, 
dress from both Houses of Parliament 

and the Act of Settlement, which took judges 
from under control of the executive and made 
them irremovable except on a joint ‘address 
from both Houses of Parliament. 

By these, and hundreds of minor gains, that 
rule of law was established which is still a pat- 
tern for the world. The torward herria of aeeal 

the Queen processes may be traced continuous line 
has three rights, according to Walter Bagehot from King Alfred's Dome-Book:or code of laws 


in hls guthoritative work The English Constt- of the ninth century, and the laws and 
ion. These rights are: e right consul- , 

In plain terms, the executive, represented by sorbed into the lives of many countries. 
te, the right to encourage, and the right to the Crown, is ‘strong 


the sove- ently strong to disregard the wishes and hap- In government, the sovereign acts only upon 


Parlia- | piness of the community. re 
Gents and ministers pass, but the wearer of the The Queens of England sible to parliament, Hereln is» per ncreased, 
iN abides in life-long duty. W. E. Gladstone, ‘Wearing the Crown is nd sinecure. It entails the power of the Crown has been curtailed. 
Dut it scare in hie Gleanings of ‘aE Pratt: | work, Queen Anne called herself fs] crowned Marriott explains it by pointing to the develop- 
“The Sovereign, a8 compared with minis- slave.” And Shakespeare ref to 7 ment of an sdministrative system tn which the 


The acts, wishes and example of 
Telgn are a real power in 


her rrr? - 

_in these words: “O polished 1 gold. ef hile nominally the servants of 
ters nas, because she ig the Sovereign, the a4- |~fr carel That keeps the parts of skumber open | Stef officials, white mity politically responsible 
Yated position, and entire disconnection from wide tonne to: Palament 


the bias of party. ‘The queens of England have not ‘been the (Continued on Page &) 


Canada’s Only Outdoor 
School Gives Health — 
Academic Training 
by HUGH M. GRIGGS 


Academic and health training are 
being given elementary-aged pupils 
in a forest school within Ontario's 
capital city. 

This most unusual public school, 
believed to be the only one of its 
kind in Canada, has no walls or ceil- 
ings. Its pupils are fed three times 
daily and sleep on cots under the 
shade of large oak trees after their 
mid-day meal. 

It is High Park Forest School, Tor- 
onto, with its term starting on May 
1 and ending October 31. 

Its best period is during July and 
August, when other public schools 
are closed for summer vacation. Its 
teachers get six months’ vacation 
when the school is closed. 

It has six classes with full quota 
enrolment of 35 pupils each, whose 
ages range from six to fourteen 
years. It success and popularity is 
proven by the fact that it always 
has a waiting list of pupils. 


Forest Atmosphere 

The forest atmosphere is consider- 
ed the school’s greatest asset. Child- 
ren who have never had the oppor- 
tunity previously play on the grass 
in the sunlight and shade unham- 
pered by backyard fence restrictions. 
Weak bodies gain strength and minds 
develop on the correlated program 
aimed at both physical and academic 
development. Weight gained is at 
twice the normal rate. 

High Park Forest School is situ- 
ated in Toronto's largest park 
within a few hundred yards of 
Bloor street west. It is a fine exam- 
ple of co-operation among different 
city departments. 

Toronto Board of Education looks 
after the academic training. City 
Department of Health nurses pick 
the pupils from regular public 
schools—from 50 of them this year. 

Most of those chosen suffer from 
either malnutrition or chronic fa- 
tigue—a mental condition caused 
by nervous tension in the home. 

Those with mild heart trouble 
and some nervous cases are sent to 
the school also. 


Two-fold Objective 

The objective is to bring the 
children back to health and keep 
them up to normal academically. 
Charts indicate that not only do 
the children gain weight at double 
the normal rate while there but in- 
crease in height and muscle tone. 
Learning ability accelerates with 
improvement in health. 


Study is continued from the 
point where the individual pupil 
was when transferred from his re- 
gular neighbourhood school. Ex- 
aminations are given in June and 
the next term commences imme- 
diately. 

Althought some pupils are be- 
hind academically when they arr- 
ive at the outdoor school on account 
of lost time through impaired 
health, teachers make sure that 
the course of study is lelsurély. 
High pressure tactics to catch up 
are taboo. 

The six classrooms are in the 
open under the shade of clumps of 
large oak trees in a fan-shape 
around the school building, which 
is in reality a pavilion. It has no 
classrooms but contains an airy 
dining room, kitchen, offices, nur- 
ses’ room and other service rooms. 


Cots Under Trees 

Under the trees are 210 steel cots 
with mattresses protected by 
waterproof covers. 

Unlike regular schools, it oper- 
ates on a six-day week. from 9 am. 
to 4.30 p.m.. Monday through Pri- 
day and until 2 p.m. on Saturday. 

The program, divided into three 
parts, provides three hours of aca- 
demic work, two hours’ rest (con- 
sidered most important) and an 


THE CANADIAN 


hour of organized sport in which 
all pupils take part eagerly. 


Stress Nutrition 
Five cooks, under the direction 


years, and two dietitians make sure 
that,the children eat plenty of the 
proper kind of food. 

Menus are provided daily by the 
City Health Department. Circulars 
supplied by the Nutrition Section 
of the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture are distributed to parents 
of the children in concise but clear 
fashion. 

The only time the pupils are in- 
doors, except for meals, is on rainy 
days. This is considered a novelty, 
for they often then see educational 


nature strolls through the park. 


Started in 1914 

Started in 1914 by a daily new- 
paper as a fresh air camp, High 
Park Forest School soon came un- 
der the joint control of Toronto 
Board of Education and the De- 
partment of Public Health, accord- 
ing to Garnet E. Macklin, principal 
since 1925. 
+In 1920 re-organization along 
the present lines was effected with 
appointment of a permanent staff. 
It was then‘that a six-day week was 
established and the term extended 
to six months. beginning May 
land ending October 31. In fine 
weather the children assemble in the 
pavilion but once dally— ‘for the 
noon meal. Light lunches, morning 
and afternoon are served in the out- 
door classrooms. 


Administration 

Administration is now the resp- 
onsibility of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which erected the building 
and maintains the classrooms and 
cots. The Department of Health 
provides the necessary medical and 
dental,services and the food, dish- 
es and laundry service. 


The school has two wash drills 
and two tooth brush drills while the 
pupils make the beds. They also take 
turns in serving the meals. Those 
doing so eat their meals early. 


Principal's Appraisal 

In appraising his school, Mr. Mac- 
klin has this to say. “From the edu- 
cational standpoint, the objective is 
to see that no child loses academic 
ground by attending-the school. Nat- 
urally the children on arrival are 
somewhat retarded due to poor he- 
alth occasioned by illness. Care 
must be taken to see that they are 
not high pressured. 


“A somewhat streamlined course 
4s offered which stresses the three 
R's. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in 1942, Miss L. H. Delaporte, 
Inspector of Auxihary Schools for 
the Province, conducted an experi- 
ment to determine the rate of edu- 
cational gain at High Park Forest 
School. Her report disclosed the gain 
to be 18 per cent greater than it 
would be expected of average child- 
ren under average conditions, 


“It would appear that the learning 
ability of the children accelerates 
with their improvement in health. 
Every phase of the school routine 
contributes to this end—the beauty 
of the environment, the open air, the 
sunshine, the stimulus of organized 
play under ideal conditions and the 
carefully supervised rest period after 
dinner. 

“Across the years, records show 
that the children gain almost dou- 
ble the so-called normal rate. Cor- 
responding increases in height, im- 
provement in muscle tone and com- 
plexion accompany the gain in 
poundage. 


“Here, too, every portion of the 
rountine plays its part in effecting 
this transformation of pale, listless 
convalescents to health happy child- 
ren.” 


—Canadian School Journal.'a 


An Open Letter to Parents 
By Miss Virginia Spurling 


To the fathers and mothers of the 
little boys and girls who will enter 
our schoo] in September: 


There is a wonderful experience 
in store for your child as he leaves 
home and enters the new world of 
school. School may even be a little 
overwhelming for him when you 
leava-him with the teachers and 
housemother. 


Adequate preparations made at 
home can hasten your child’s ad- 
justment to school. Here are a num- 
ber of suggestions that may help 
you in planning for his happiness 
in the days ahead and especially 
in helping him understand that you 
love him and think of him while he 
is away at school. These suggestions 
have been carried out by parents in 
the past and have done much to 
promote a feeling of happiness in 
their children. 


During the summer please take 
pictures of the familly and relatives 
who are often at your home. It is 
better to have only one or two peo- 
ple to a picture. Let youg child see 
the pictures and identify each per- 
son as he compares the people with 
the pictures. Then write the name of 
each person on the picture. Put your 
child's name on each picture, too, 
so we will know to whom it belongs, 
and pack them with his clothes. A 
list of the brothers and sisters with 
their ages will be helpful for the 
teacher when she is having lessons 
on family and home. We would also 
appreciate a picture of your home, 
your church and any special pets 
you may have. 

The child who has been in the 
habit of staying with friends or 
relatives for short visits will under- 
stand better that when you leave 
him at school you will also come 
back to him. Parting will be harder 
for you than it will be for him: but 
a smile as you wave, “Good bye,” will 
make it easter for him. He may cry 
a little at being left in strange sur- 
roundings but tears seldom last 
very long. The child looks around 
in a minute or two and sees the 
other children and the toys. Then 
he begins to play and finds out 
that this new place is fun. 

The first days of school are very 
important. The little games and les- 
sons are planned to help your child 
find pleasure in doing many inter- 
esting things. He learns to work and 
to play with the children who will 
be his companions for all his schoo} 
years. Many life-long friendships 
are begun in this first week of school. 
A child who is delayed for some 
reason misses out on this important. 
period of adjustment and finds it 
more difficult to fit into the group. 

As the games develop, they become 
real lessons in reading, lipreading 
and speech, and the children grad- 
ually settle down to real school work. 
Each step in this work is very im- 
Portant so that an absence of even 
@ day is a real loss to his progress. 

Many people ask what to write 
in a letter to a little child who does 
not yet know how to read. At first 
just a short letter or postcard with 
a picture of some scene or building 
near your home will make him hap- 
py. All you need to write is his name, 
“We love you,” and sign your names. 
The first letters will be easier to 
explain if you will include one of 
the pictures taken while he was at 
home. It might be a good Idea to 
save out a few and send him one 
in your weekly letters for a while. 
Another suggestion along this line 
is for you to fix up a letter for him 
while he watches you, and address 
it to him at school. Let him see you 
mail it before he leaves home. Then 
when he receives it after he gets 
to school he will understand where 
it comes from. ~* 

Mail of all kinds is very import- 
ant. Every day the children ask the 
teachers for letters boxes or cards. 
It is hard for her to explain why 
one child has had mail several times 
since his pal has heard from home. 
One of the big thrills of receiving 
box is the privilege of sharing 


; Vaughan, 
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with friends. The fruits, candy, nuts, 
cookies and other good things are 
passed around with pride. As the 
child shares his things, he in tum 
gets a share of his friend’s packages, 
Everyone is called upon to admire 
any article of clothing or toy that 
comes. The children also enjoy cute 
pictures cut from magazines. 

As your child learns to read, the 
teachers will suggest the kinds of 
letters he will be able to understand 
as he progesses. One mother said 
recently that she had not written 
& letter in years but she would try 
to write if it would make her boy 
happier. So even though she lives 
nearby and sees him often, he gets 
his letter as regularly as the others 
do and shows them to his friends 
with equal pride. 

The teacher will write you twice 
a month, approximately the first and 
the fifteenth, to tell you about school 
activities and what your child is 
doing in school. She will be glad to 
answer any questions you may ask 
on his progress and will send you 
samples of his lessons. She will help 
him write to you as soon as he is 
able to do so. 

The superintendent will see that 
you receive the schedules for vaca- 
tions and especially im- 
portant that may concern your child. 


You will receive a Ust of clothing 
that your child needs. This list will 
of course include shoes. The ‘child- 
ren are so proud of their new shoes 
as school opens that the word “shoe” 
is one of the first words they learn 
to understand from lp-reading and 
reading. These shoes, however, may 
become a hindrance to school work 
unless they are fastened with laces 
or straps so that the child may 
move about quickly without having 
them slide off. Deaf children often 
drag their feet as they cannot hear 
the sound of the shuffle. We try to 
help them learn to walk quietly be- 
cause 1s makes for better posture as 
well as better manners. Boots and 
shoes that slip at the heel make this 
impossible. . 

We at gchool are vitally interest- 
ed in the happiness and welfare of 
your child. Besides lessons, we have 
many activities to make school fun. 
We celebrate all holidays with part- 
les of various sorts. We also cele- 
brate all children’s birthdays that 
occur during the school year. 

When we begin to plan for them 
the children always tell of previous 
birthdays at home. We will be glad 
to carry out any plans you might 
have for your child's party. A se- 
arate notice will be enclosed in the 
first letter, with suggestions regard- 
ing parties and boxes, 

The teachers of the beginning 
classes will be ready to greet you 
and talk with you on the day school 
opens. They look forward to meeting 
you and helping your little child 
feel at home. A good beginning will 
make a good year of school much 
easier for your child, so please make 
Very effort to enroll him on the ope- 
ning day and let him have the adva- 
ntage of an equal start with his 
classmates.—Reprinted as adapted 
{rom The Tegnessee Observer. 

Prize 3 ing Float 

The O.8.D. entry in the Belleville 
Civic Parade on Coronation Evening 
Won the first prize of $60 for the 
best float in the parade. The O.S.D. 
Moat consisted of part of the tab- 
leau. Canadiana which was mounted 
on the farm wagon specially decor- 
ated for the occasion and pulled by 
the farm tractor driven by Mr. P. 
Boulton, farm manager. Mr. ‘Jack 
Hodgson, instructor in agriculture 
and Mechanics, accompanied the 
float. Pupils taking part and riding 
on the float were Margaret Horne. 
Lula Cayer, Verna Martin, Joan 
Thaw, Billy Hemphill, Mario Mice- 
ck, Billy Wilks and Keith Dorsch- 
ner. 

The preparation of the float was 
the work of the boys of the agricul- 
ture and mechanies and woodworking 
shops under the direction of a staff 
committee composed of Mr. 8. Alec 


Gordon, Miss R. VanAllen, Mr. 
J. W. Hodgson and Mr. 
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pictures. 

‘When I went home I changed my 
clothes, and called my dog. He 
did not come because he went with 
my brother. 

We have a new refrigera- 
tor at home, It -is a “Kelvinator.” 


is 
Father put water in it to make ice. 


Gilles’ Birthday Party 


April 10, we had a birthday party 
for Gilles Delinelle, He was twelve 


We had candies, 
Birthday cake, and oran- 
ges for lunch. We enjoyed 


My News 
Monday morning we did not play 
in the gym because ibeon 


fee-cream, We said, you 
very much.” At night we saw fire- 
works, —Margaret DeGeer. 


My News 
Yesterday after school we went 
into the gym. We did exercises and 
tumbled. I was very warm. After 
4 while I sat on the grass and I saw 
a train, 
We washed and went to the din- 


Yesterday 

to the gym because Miss Gibson was 
sick. Ruth and I played on the 
swings. Ruth ran and caught Gwen- 
da, and Gwenda was surprised. 
After supper Gwenda and I play- 
ed hide and seek. Violet told me she 
was going to bed early because she 
was tired. 

I said my prayers and went to bed. 
I was very sleepy. —Barbara Lewis. 
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Bonita Flynn is from Fruitland. 


“|Bonita finishes her. school work. 


fast. She likes the little girls and 
boys in the Junior Residence. 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Mr, P. Mayhew) 


“The Senior School recently had 
examinations. The com- 


language 
Cooper. | position examination lasted 35 min- 


utes, and the following are a repre- 
sentative selection from the four 
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which come up in this world. 


It means that we live in a country 
which has good growing crops from 
which we get our food. In Canada we 
have many houses, schools, hospitals, 
factories, and large churches. We 


-|Canadians welcome many people in- 


to Canada each year, people from 
Germany, France, Holland, England 
and other countries. 


cars, buses and streetcars, trains and 
ts, We have hospitals where the 


boat 
saa |ick are made well. Canada has 


many doctors, nurses, and dentists. 
im all parts of our country, even the 
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A Wrestling Match 
One evening about a year ago, 
I went to a wrestling match with 
my uncle. - < 
‘The fight was between Chief 
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Golden Hawk, an Indian, and John 


it was terrific. At times John would 


chief 
e Chief Golden Hawk wore his 
headdress and 


Indian clothes, war 
all. But when fighting he took these 
off, and also his shoes. He would 
fight parerpoted. Boy, could he dance 
In jthe second bout the Chief 
started warming up, and 
giving that big John an overhauling. 
I think he must have done every- 
thing to him. He even tiled him up 
in the ropes. Oh my, what a time! 
Some of the people were yelling like 
mad, hoping that the Chief Golden 
Hawk would win,fand he did. But 
also he landed up in the hospital. 
The third bout was the worst of 
all, Both men were really fighting. 
Dorando would bang the Chief's 
head on the floor, or on those steel 
poles. They were even fighting out- 
side the ring.’ 


Dorando was wild, he hid a scarf 
in his trunks and took it out nearly 
strangling the Chief. The Chief 
tried to fight clean, but Dorando 
would not. He fought dirtily and 
very meanly. His eyes looked as if 
they had murder in them. Oh, they 
were horrible eyes. 


At the end Dorandg gave the Chief 
the worst of it and He also gave the 
Referee a bad time: He threw the 
Referee out of the ring, and was 
fighting with him too. By this time 
the poor Chief was in‘ an awful 
shape. On the floor outside the Ring 
Dorando pulled the Chief down on 
the floor by his hair, and banged 
his head on the floor so hard that 
he was knocked nearly unconscious. 
So they called the Doctor, and the 
Chief was sent to the hospital. But 
with help he walked off the floor, 
everyone cheering for him, and boo- 
ing,-making faces, and calling Dor- 
ando namgs. 

So the Chief won the fight, which 
he rightly deserved. This was one 
of the best Wrestling Matehes I 
have seen. Though most of the girls 
don’t like this sort of thing, I do. 

—Isabel Nugent, 3A. Sr. 


The Fight 

One day, Mother put down some 
food for her own cat to eat. The 
cat’s name was Kitty who ate some 
of the food. Now there was also a 
dog named Spot. Poor Spot was very 
hungrySand he was Jealous. So Spot 
walked carefully until he suddenly 
caught Kitty and they began to 
fight. They were awfully noisy. Spot 
and Kitty howled so loudly that 
Mother heard and ran to the kitch- 
en. She got 4 broom and drove Spot 
out of her.home. Poor Spot was very 
unhappy, as nobody gave him any 
food, while Kitty was happy and ate 
some food again. 


The next morning, Spot was look- 
ing for a bone. A fat bull dog was 
looking for the same bone too. Later 
Spot and the bull dog found the 
bone in the garbage dump. Spot be- 
gan fighting with the bull dog, but 
the fat bull dog was strong and he 
got the bone and ate it. Poor Spot 
had nothing to eat! 

Later two robbers went to the 
bank and they wanted-some money. 
Spot was walking on'the sidewalk 
and heard someone shout. He found 
the robbers in the bank, began to 
growl, and ran jumped up and be- 
gan to fight. Spot worked very hard 
to fight until the policemen came 
and took the robbers away to jail. 
‘The policemen liked Spot and he 


-| took him to the police station, where 


they gave Spot some food. 


Spot was very happy because he 
had eaten some food at last. He 
lived in the Police station for ever- 
after that—Jeannette Masci, 3A Sr. 

3A Senior. 
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Coronation Day at O.S.D. 


The pupils and staff of the Ont- 
ario School for the Deaf shared with 
all Canada and the Commonwealth 
in the rejoicing on the occasion of 
the Coronation of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth I on Tuesday, June 
2nd. 


Many of the staff followed the Co- 
ronation Service by radio in the 
early morning hours. At 9.30 a.m. 
@ special Coronation service for the 
pupils was held in the school audi- 
torium. Attractive programmes had 
been prepared for each child in the 
business classes. The service opened 
with an introduction by the Su- 
Perintendent, followed by the sing- 
ing of the hymn “All People That 
On Earth do Dwell.” The senior 
rhythm band then played a Coro- 
mation March. Coronation Medals. 
specially struck for all school child- 
ren to mark’ the Coronation, as 
well as programmes bearing the 
Queen's picture in colour, were pre- 
sented to each child. After O Cana- 
da was sung, three rousing cheers 
were given for Her Majesty and the 
Programme concluded with the 
singing of God Save the Queen. 


Visitors’ Day and Open 
House 


The annual exhibition of pupils’ 


friends of the children was “especial 

gratifying. The ai lum was 
adr to capacity for the afternoon 
programme and fashion show, and 
the crowd at the athlectic program. 
me in the evening exceeded the num- 
ber of seats provided. 


Beginning at 1.00 p.m. the visitors 
were conducted to Academic class- 
progress ‘at ‘various age levels At 

Ot at lous age 
300 p.m. 8 fashion show featured 
children’s and sport styles, and teen 
age styles, modelled by children from 
various departments of the school. 
All clothing modelled was the work 
of the Senior Sewing classes under 
Miss N. Ketcheson. The hair styles 
were the work of the beauty culture 
classes under Mrs. G. Lewis The 
programme included numbers by 
the senior and intermediate rhythm 
bands and the tableau “Canadiana” 
under the direction of Mr. S. Alec 
Gordon assisted by the Ladies’ 
Choir of Bridge Street United 
Church. 


Then following the programme the 
visitors enjoyed tea in the Home 
Economics room served by the senior 
classes under Miss K: Daly. The’ 
exhibition of pupils’ work from all 
of the academic and vocational 
classes was open to the visitors in 
the girls’ gymnasium until supper 
time. 

At 7.30 p.m. the exhibition of work 
was open again and at 8.30 p.m. the 
girls’ and boys’ athletic programme 
was presented in the boys’ gymna~- 
sium. This programme included a 
maypole dance, girls’ mat work, 
tumbling by the boys, Newsport 
quadrilles, boys’ pyramids, and a 
fourkéme reel by the girls. Miss 
Isabelle Gibson, girls’ physical edu- 
cation teacher, and Mr. Elgin Vader, 
boys’ physical education teacher, 
were responsible for the training of 
the girls and boys for these numbers, 


Television 

The students at the OSD. were 
privileged to watch the television 
films of the Coronation on June 2nd 
through the generosity of Hitchon 
Radio of Belleville. This company 
installed two large television sets in 
the school auditorium especially for 
the occasion. Reception was good 
and the children greatly enjoyed the 
programme. 


Coronation Kermis at 
Christ Church 


The Ontario School for the Deaf 
was pleased at the opportunity of 


During the afternoon, movies taken 
in colour by Mr. S. Alec Gordon, of 
the school plays and other school 
activities were shown. After an 
early supper the younger children 
watched television films of the 
Coronation events, while the seniors 
werit to the city to see the Belleville 
Coronation Parade in which the 
OS.D. entered the prize-winning 
float. After returning to the school 
the seniors enjoyed the complete 
Coronation film on television until 
midnight. It was a day long to be 
remembered at the O.S.D.! 


Coronation Programme 

Through the kindness of the Bell- 
eville City Council each student at 
the OS.D. was presented with a 
specially printed programme of ey- 
ents in Belleville on Coronation Day. 
On the cover of the programme was 
a beautifully coloured portrait of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. It 


Participating in the Coronation 
Kermis or fair held at Christ Church 
on the eve of the Coronation. An 
attractive display of samples of 
work from each of the shops at 
O.S.D. was arranged on the stage. 
Three senior girls, Mary Chong. 
Elaine Garnett and Lillian McOr- 
mond were on hand to demons- 
trate their ability at the typewriter 
and sewing machine to the admiring 
crowds at the Kermis. They were 
all credit to the school. 


Albert College Programme 
At OSD. 


We were pleased to welcome to the 
OSD. auditorium our good neigh- 
bours, the students and staff of 
Albert College, for their Pre-Coron- 
ation programme on May 29th. Their 
gathering was held in our auditor- 
ium so that the tableau “Canadiana” 
could be presented by the students 
of the O.S.D. as part of the progra- 
mme at the request of Albert College. 
The entire student body and many 
of the staff of Albert College were 


will be a treasured souvenir of the 
occasion. 


present, as well as the senior stud- 
ents of our school. 
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The 


M. G. Legault. 


Fourth 
Miss F. Fitzgerald, Messrs. K. R. 
J. Boyd, L. E. Morrison. 


Front row left to right—Miss M. E. Nichol, Mrs. M. B. Ryan, 
Misses M. M. Douglas, Z. A. Moher, M. Rutherford, 
V. Gardiner, M. L. Tobin, J. Anglin. 

Second row—Mrs. H. P. Forster, Misses L. Meagher, 

E. Rose, Mrs. Lewis, Misses W. Huffman, M. L. Gabel, I. MacDonell, 


Btatr 


Rush, E. 


A 
, M. L Hegle, 
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Third row—Misses L. J. Burnside, K. B. Daly, R, VanAllan, 
Mrs. E. V. Jackman, Misses N. E. Ketcheson, M. I. Cass, Mra. G. 
Donoghue, Miss H. M. Keeler, Mrs, E,,Cameron, 


row—Messrs, L. E. Hall, A. J. Clare, Mrs, E. Vader, 


Graham, P. W. Mayhew, E. Vader, 


Fifth row—Messrs. H. E. Vaughan, F. P. Cunningham, AC. 
Stratton, J. G. Demeza, E. J. Chard, 8, Alec Gordon, J. W. Hodgson. 


The Ladies’ Choir of Bridge Street 
Church accompanied by the O.8.D. 
rhythm band opened the programme 
by singing Elgar’s “Land of Hope 
and Glory”. This was followed by 
“Canadiana” with the assistance of 
the choir, The remainder of the 


and a report by Bill Deacon of B.C... 
on his recent trip to Ottawa as one 
of the young people from all across 
Canada who participated in the 
“Adventure in Citizenship” sponsor- 
ed by the Ottawa Rotary Club. 


New Testaments Presented 
by Gideons 
On Sunday morning, June 7, 
several members of the Gideons 
met with our senior protestant pu- 
pils and their teachers in the school 
auditorium for a service of worship 
and for the presentation of New 
Testaments to fourteen of the pupils 
by the Gideons, The service con- 
ducted by the Superintendent was 
as follows: 
1. Lord’s Prayer—Elaine Garnett. 
. Hymn 623 ‘Jesus Loves Me’. 
. Psalm 23—Lillian McOrmond. 
. Hymn 588 ‘God Sees the Little 
Sparrow’. 
. Psalm 100—Verna Martin. 
. Hymn 699 ‘All People That on 
Earth’. 


. Welcome to Gideons—Mr. J. G 
Demi 


eza. 
. Gideon Programme 
:(A) Introduction of the Gideons 
by Mr. D. Williams. 


(B) Address by Mr. Clayton 
Greatrix. 


‘C) Scripture Reading by Mr. R. 
Turner. 


(D) Presentation of New Testa- 
ments on behalf of the Gideons by: 
Messrs. E. Hitchon, J. Seeley, J. 
Skelton and A. Nixon to H. Bell, 
8. Brant, L. Brown, J. Carey, G. 
Drury, 8. Elliott, D. Forrest, G. Jef. 
fery, 8. Kerr, H. Martin, E. Rosen- 
gren, P. Simmons, G. Skinkle and 
R. Stewart. 
9. Hymn 401 
Soldiers.’ 
10. Prayer for our Sunday School 
Mr. J. G. Demeza. 


The Gideons present were: Messrs. 
D. Williams, R. Turner, C. Great- 


rix, J. Seeley, J. Skelton and A. 
Nixon. 


‘Onward Christian 


Annual Picnie for Seniors 
Held At Tweed Memorial 


Park 
The annual picnic sponsored by 
the OSD. Teachers’ and Instruc- 


tors’ Association for the Graduating 


Class, the Full Time Vocational 
Class, the 4A Class and 4V Class, 
was held at Tweed Park on the after- 


noon and evening of Wednesday, 
June 10. 


The outing began with a conducted 
tour of the Belleville Coca Cola 
plant just north of the school, where 
the students and teachers were 
shown the processes in a modern 
bottling works, 


From there, the party proceeded 
to Tweed Park where the afternoon 
Programme of swimming and. boat- 
ing was enjoyed. A delicious supper 
prepared ,by Mrs. Quinn and her 
staff and topped off with ice-cream, 
bananas, and watermelon was served 
by the social committee. 


The programme at the supper 
table included several presentations, 
On behalf of the Teachers’ and In- 
structors’ Association, Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, former superintendent, 
presented a silver tray to Mr. Carson 
Stratton in recognition of 25 years 
of faithful service as a teacher on 
the OSD. staff. Gifts from the 
Association were presented to Miss 
Isabelle Gibson and Miss Irene Mac- 
Donnell, who are leaving the staff, 
by Mr. J. G. Demeza. Miss Cecila 
Maloney made the presentation of a 
gift to Mr. Peter Mayhew who has 
been on the staff this year on leave- 
pe cabeerice from Birmingham, Eng- 


who 
from 


England. Miss Luella Burnside, pre- 


After supper, two student softball 
teams captained by D. Patterson and 
P. Klym played off, with the winners 
under D. Patterson playing the Tea- 
chers’ team in the final. The teach- 
tee victorious by @ score of 


After a most enjoyable plenie in 
delightful weather, students and 


staff left for Belleville at 8:30 Pm. 


Editor's Notes— 


Pictures of the Graduating Class 
and the Full Time Vocational Class 
appear on Page 7. 


The attention of parents of begin- 
ning pupils is particularly drawn to 
the article on Page 2 entilted “An 
Open Letter to Parents.” ‘This art- 
icle ts reprinted with slight changes 
from The Tennessee Observer. It will 
be of interest to the parents of all 
of our younger children. 
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I. AWARDS BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Perr by the Superintendent to students of the graduating 

vocational and out-of-school achievements dur- 

3 nz the students complete school life at the O.S.D. are coneiteres: 
in making these awards. 


Elaine Garnett 


OL THE H. B. FETTERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 

Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech and Speech 
Reading in the Senior School. 

Donated annually by Mrs. H. B. Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. 
Muriel Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fetterly, in memory of the late 

Mr, H. B. Fetterty, M. A., Superintendent of the Ontario Schoo] for 
the Deaf 1930-1934. 
David Elliot 


IV, INTERMEDIATE AWARD 
Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech and Speech 
Reading in the Gntermediate School. 
Marilyn Lawrence Marilyn Bishop 


¥. ‘THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 


Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior School, 
who have made the greatest effort in Speech and Speech Reading 
and have achieved satisfactory progress. 


Bernice Spence John Cyopeck 


VL GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 


Awarded to students who, after completing the curriculum for 
Grade Eight, have continued in school for two years. 


| 


Charlies Denomme ae: 


Lillian McOrmond 


Lula Cayer Lillian McOrmond 
Elaine Garnett Joyce McPherson 
Margaret Horne Joan Thaw 

Jalis Madach Donna Thompson 
Verna Martin Charles Denomme 


VL(a) CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
Awarded to students who have completed a course of study. 
emphasizing vocational work. 


Shirley Hamilton 
Jean Bilver 


Reginald Bowman 
Jerome Winterhalt 


VIL. PROFICIENCY PRIZES, ACADEMIC 
A, Awarded to students in the Senior School for gencral 
proficiency in academic subjects. 


Mary Chong 


B. Awarded to students in the Senior School for profict- 
ency in: 


David Elliot 


Arithmetic Robert Reid 
Language and Composition Julia Madach 
Reading Mario Micetick 
Social Studies Donald Sattler 


C. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School for gen- 
eral proficiency in academic subjects: 
Marlene Caldwell Alan Ogawa 


D. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School for 'bro- 
Uctency in: 


Arithmetic . Nancy Moon 
Art and Natural Science matey Wels 
nein Lyla Garnett 

Harold Bradley 
Lanett and Composition Donna Roult 


Mary Laffrenier 


VOL. PROFICIENCY PRIZES, VOCATIONAL 


A. Awarded to students for proficiency in their Vocational 
Work, f 


Beauty Culture’ ..... Jean Silver 
Home Economics Verna Martin 
Laundry . Laura Wallace 
Bewing ....... Joyce McPherson 
Typing and Business . Lula Cayer 
Agriculture and Mechanics aoe Bic 
Carpentry z a pot 
Woodwo! Jerome Winter! 
Ronen. Sewing Lillian Kluba 
Industrial Arts and Crafts Cecil Martin 


B. Presentation of Commercial Certificates. 


Lula Cayer Verna Martin 
Elaine Garnett Lilian McOrmond 
Margaret Horne Joyce McPherson 


Julig Madach Joan Thaw 
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C. Presentation of the Butterick Dressmaking Book to the 


Pull Time Ve 
7 locational: Chase eiris and the Graduating Chases piris 


Lula Cayer Joyce McPherson 
Elaine Garnett Lillian McOrmond 
Shirley Hamilton -Jean Silver 
Screaret] Hees Joan Thaw 

Madach Donna Thompson 
Verna Martin 


IX. ATHLETIC AWARDS—GIRLS 


The following Senior Girls have been awarded pt 


Lula Cayer, P. De La Franfer, D. McArthur,” J. 
C. Gravelle, M. Chong. er ai Beli 


The following Intermediate Girls have been awarded pins: 
Myrtle Flett, D. Brown, C. Bennett, 8. Brant, 8. Kerr, J. Masci. 


X. ATHLETIC AWARDS—BOYS 


7. Martin, « 


Sr. Boys’ Champion, Track & Field David Elliot { 
Sr. Boys’ Runner-up, Track & Field Irvine Hayes 
Int. Boys’ Champion, Track & Field... Charles Beaumont 
Int. Boys’ Runner-up, Track & Field Billy Hemphill 
Jr. Boys’ Champion, Track & Field... .. Robert Hillman 


Jr. Boys, Runner-up, Track & and Field 

Juv. Boys’ Champion, Track & Field... 

Juv. Boys’ Runners-up, Track & Field 
Bryon Parliament 


The following Senior Boys have been awarded pins: 
David Elliot, Irvin Hayes, Charles Denomme, Billy Habkirk, Peter 


-Klym. 


The following Intermediate Boys have been awarded pins: 


Charles Beaumont, Billy Hemphill, Donald Dennie, Raymond Panke, 
Wilfred Saumure, Glen Skinkle. sa - 


XI SPECIAL ATHLETIC PRIZES 


Awarded by Dr. R. W. Tennent for cooperation and achieve- 
ment in all sports during the year. . 


Girl (over 13) Jeannette Masci 
Girl (under 13) Donna Roult 
Boy (over 13) David Elliot 
Boy (under 13) Norman Roggie 
XII INTRAMURAL SPORTS—GIRLS . 
Int. Volleyball Captain Lyla Garnett 
Sr. Volleyball Captain Dorothy McArthur 
Int. Basketball Captain Sarah Brant 
Sr. Basketball Py Elaine Garnett 
Int. Floor Hockey tain Marilyn Bishop 
Jr. Soccer-Base captain Cat Catherine McDonald 
Jr. Softball 
Int. Softball Conan 
Sr. Softball Captain 7 


Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 


Intermediate Badminton Champions Sheila Kerr 
Marlene Caldwell 

Intermediate Badminton Runners-up Lyla Garnett 
Lilian Kluba 

Senior Badminton Champions Mary O'Neill 


Intermediate Table-Tennis Champion Marlene Caldwell 
Intermediate Table-Tennis Runner-up Sheila Kerr 
Senior Table-Tennis Champion Lula Cayer 
Senior Table-Tennis Runner-up Joyce McPherson 


XIIL. INTRAMURAL SPORTS— BOYS - 
Int. Basketball aptain Hdrry Bell 
Sr. Basketball Captain David Eliot 


Int. Volleyball Captain Robert Hillman 
Sr. Volleyball Captain Grant Drury 
Int. Hockey Captain Harry Bell 
Int. Floor-hockey Captain 

Jr. Soft Captain James Labadie 
Int. Softball Captain 

Sr. Softball » Captain 


Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 
Sr. Badminton Champions (doubles) Donald Patterson 


Pet Klym 
Sr. Ba ton Runners-up (doubles) Peter DeRose 
Charles Denomme 
Sr. Badminton Champion (singles) .. Peter Klym 
Sr. Badminton Runner-up (singles) Donald Patterson 
ac Table Tennis Champion Billy Habkirk 
Table Tennis Runner-up Billy Hemphill 
ini. Table Tennis Champion pare Robert Reid 
Int. Table Tennis Runner-up Harry Bell 
XIV. C.0.S.S.A. BAY OF QUINTE BASKETBALL SENIOR “B” 
CHAMPIONS. 


Lula Cayer (capt.), Elaine Garnett, Claudette Gravelle, Mary 
Chong, Peggy DeLaFranier, Dorothy McArthur, Verna Martin, Joan 
Thaw and Lillian McOrmond. 


C.0.8.8A BAY OF QUINTE BADMINTON JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONS 3 
Sarah Brant and Marlene Caldwell 
€.0.S.8.A. BAY OF QUINTE TRACK AND FIELD JUNIOR 
BOYS’ CHAMPION. 
Andre Bourget 
VALEDICTORY - Charles Denomme 
Song to the Graduates 
Farewell Song by the Graduates 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
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BOYS’ SPORTS 
By E. A. Vader 


The Bay of Quinte 
C.0.S.S.A. ek 
The Bay of Quinte COS. 

Track and Field Meet was held at 
the OSD, Saturday, May 16. There 
\~ were fifteen schools represented at 
\ this meet. Four boys were entered 
from: this school: David Elliot, in 
Senior 440 yd, run and the 880 yd. 
also broad jump; Charles Beaumont, 
in the Intermediate 220 yd., and the 
running broad jump. Billy Hemphill 

was also entered in the Inte! 
division but due to a sprain sustain- 
ed in practice he was not able to 
participate. In the Junior division 
ther were two boys entered: Robert 
Hillman in the 100 yd. dash, 220 yd, 
and the running broad jump; Andre 
Bourget in the Hop-Step and Jump, 
which he won, the shot-put in which 
he came first, and in the discus 
throw which he also won and in 
doing so, set a new record of 81 feet. 
Andre was tied with a boy of B. C. 
I. & V.S. for the Junior Champion- 
ship. Each boy may enter three 
events. If he wins all three events, 
he becomes the Champion of his 

division. 


The O.S.D. Track and Field 


Day 

‘This year we picked a ‘beautiful 
day for the races’, The track was 
in excellent condition and the pits 
were in fair condition. Yes! May 
0th was a fine day. The boys broke 
five records set in the past. They are 
as follows: Robert Hillman set a 
new record for the Junior 440 yd. 
run by doing it in 1 min. 5 sec. Soon 
after the junior relay team of B. 
Meany, D. Legue, A. Bourget, and A. 
Ogawa did the 440 yd. Junior relay 


in 1 minute flat. In the ante 
tate section Charles Beaumont broke 
two more records by doing the 880 
yd. in 2 min. and 32 seconds and 
jumping 36 feet 4 inches in the Hop- 
step & Jump. Charles now holds five 
OS.D. records. 


In the Senior division David Elliot 
ran the 440 yd. run 1 minute and 
2.4 seconds. 


The results of the Track and Field 
Day are as follows: 


Juvenile Boys 

100 yd. dash—N. Roggie, B. Parlin- 
ment, J. Cyopeck. 

100 yd. dash—N. Roggie, B. Parlia- 
ment, M. Brolley. 

High Jump—J. Hawkins, N. Roggie, 
B./Eynon. 

Broad Jump—D. Harvie, N. Roggie, 
B. Eynon. 

Softball Throw—N. Roggie, H. Alton, 
L. Martin. 


Junior Boys 

100 yd. dash—A. Bourget, A. Ogawa, 
R. Hillman. 

220 yd. dash—R. Hillman, (A. Bour- 
get, B. Meany.) E. Boyce. 

440 yd. dash—R. Hillman, R. Reid, 
A. Ogawa. 

440 yd. relay—B. Meany, D. Legue, 
A. Bourget, A. Ogawa. 

High Jump—R. Reid, A. Ogawa, G. 
Griffore. 

Broad Jump—R. Hillman, D. Legue. 
G. Jeffrey. 

Shot Put—R. Hillman, A. Bourget, 
R. Reid. 

Discus Throw—A. Bourget, R. Hill- 
man, A. Ogawa. 

Pole Vault—R. Hillman, B. Meany, 
E. Boyce. 

Hop, Step & Jump—R. Hillman, J. 
Fossum, A. Bourget. 


Intermediate Boys 

100 yd. dash—C. Beaumont, D. Den- 
nie, B. Hemphill. 

220 yd. dash—D. Dennie, C. Beau- 
mont, B. Hemphill. 

440 yd. dash—C. Beaumont, D. Den- 
nie, R. Panke. 

880 yd. dash—C. Beaumont, R. Pan- 
ke, D. Dennie. 

High Jump—B. Hemphill, C. Beau- 
mont, D. Sattler. 

Broad Jump—B. Hemphill, C. Beau- 
mont, D. Dennie. 
Shot Put—B. Hemphill, 

mont, W. Saumure. 


Cc. Beau- 
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Discus—B. Hemphill, W. Saumure, 
. D. Sattler. 

Pole Vault—B. Hemphill, C. Beau- 
mont, G. Skinkle. 

Hop, Step & Jump—C. Beaumont, 
‘'T. Dallaire, G. Skinkle. 

Senior Boys + 

100 yd. dash—D, Elliot, I. Hayes, 
Cc. Dertomme. 

220 yd. dash—D. Elliot, I. Hayes, 

Denomme. 

440 & dash—D, Eliot, I. Hayes, 

Elliot, I. Hayes, 
Cc, Denomme. 

‘High Jump—D. Elliot, B, Habkirk, 
P. Klym. 

Broad Jump—D. Elliot, B. Habkirk, 
I. Hayes. 

BRO Put—D. Eliot, M. Micetick, 

Discus—B. Habkirk, P. Klym, D. 
Elliot. 


Pole Vault—D. Elliot, C. Denomme,| sran 
DeRose. 


Pp a 
Hop, Step & Jump—D. Elllot, I. 
Hayes, B, Habkirk. 


RECORDS AS OF 1953 
The records set in each Track 
and Field event of OSD. for boys 
as of 1953 are as follow: 


+ Juvenile Boys 
95 yd. dash—9.2 sec. C. Beaumont 


1950. 
100 yd. dash—12.8 sec, R. Eber- 
sole 1949; C. Beaumont 1950. 
High Jump—3 ft. 11 in. C. Beau- 
mont 1950.- 

Broad Jump—12 ft. 10% in. B. 
Foster 1949. 
Shot Put—18 ft. 10 in. W. Ray- 

craft 1938. 
Sottoal 189 ft, 11 in. E. Boyce 
1951. 


Junior Boys 
100 yd. dash—11 sec. B. May 1937. 
220 yd. dash—27. 2 sec. J. Damore 


1934, 

440 yd. dash—1 min. 5 sec. R. Hill- 
man 1953. 

440 yd. relay—1 min. B, Meany, D. 
Legue, A. Bourget, A Ogawa 1953. 

120 yd. hurdles—18 sec. B. May 1937. 

High Jump—4 ft. 6 in. J. Damore 
1934, 

Broad Jump—i4 ft. 1] in. B. May 
1937, 


Shot Put—38 ft. 10 in. A. Gravelle 


1949. 

Discus—83 ft. A. Gravelle 1949. 

Pole Vault—7 ft. 9 in. G. Robert- 
60n 1937, 

Hop, Step & Jump—31 ft. 6% in. 
J. Wilson 1940. 


Intermediate Boys 
100 yd. dash—10.6 sec. D. Bost- 
nari 1939, 
220 yd. dash— 23.2 sec. C. Haist 
132. 


1932, 

440 yd. dash—1 min. 2.6 sec. D. 
Bostnari 1939, 

880 yd. dash—2 min. 32 sec. C, 
Beaumont 1953. 

880 yd. relay—2 min. 2.6 sec. F. 
Beaulne, L. Heppner, R. Renout, 
R, Willson 1950. 

120 yd. hurdles—17 sec. W. Kiniski 
1937; 8. Graziano 1938. 

High Jump—s5 ft. 2 in. D. Bost- 
nari 1939. 

Broad Jump—i7 ft. 7 in. D. Bost- 
nari 1939. 

Shot Put—35 ft. 8 in. G. Evans 
1935. 


Discus—95 ft. G. Evans 1935. 
Pole Vault—9 ft. 2 in. D. Bost- 
nari 1939. 
Hop, Step & Jump—36 ft. 4 in. 
C. Beaumont 1953. 
Senior Boys 
100 yd. dash—10.2 sec. D. Alex- 
Graziano 1939. 


.8 sec. E. Bell 1930. 


440 yd. dash— 1 min. 2.4 sec. D. 
Elliot 1953. 

880 yd. dash— 2 min. 32.2 sec. W. 
Kiniski 1939, 

1 mile—5 min. 15.5 sec. E. Bell 1930. 

1 mile relay—4 min. 22.6 sec. V. 
Eggington, B. Hoage, D. Rol- 
ando, D. Alexander 1935, 

120 Pv hurdles—17.4 sec. B. May 


High Jump—S ft. 3 In. R. McMil- 
Jan 1929. 

Broad Jump—18 ft. 8 in. B. May 
1940. 


hot Put—38 ft. 6% in. 8. Gra- 
1 


Beaumont, George Jeffrey, and 
Wayne Goodchild. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By Miss I. Gibson 
As per schedule, the O.8.D. track 


five field event records were made. 

Betty Williams and Lyla Garnett, 
(Juniors) both broke the former 
standing broad record of 6’ 6”, by 
Jumping 6' 9”. 

Myrtle Flett (Intermediate), broke 
the former softball throw record 
126’ 6” by tossing the ball 144’ 4”. 

Peggy De La Pranier (Senior) by 
jumping 28’ 7” in the hop, step & 
jump, broke the former record of 
a7 9". 

Dorothy McArthur increased the 
former record of 6’ 7” for the senior 
standing broad by 3”. 

Lula Cayer jumped 14’ in the run- 
ning broad, breaking the former 
record of 13’ 10”. 

‘The following names are the win- 
ners of the junior, intermediate, and 
senior track and field events: 


L, Garnett, 2, M. Bishop, 3. M. 
Caldwell. 
Broad— 1, M. Caldwell, 2. 
B, Williams, 3. J. Drury. 
Running High— 1. L. it, 2, Me 
Caldwell, 3. B. Williams. 
Hop, Step & Jump—l. M. Caldwell, 
2. B. Williams, 3. D. Roult. 


Intermediates 


Fett, 3. D. Brown. 


c 

High— 1. M. Flett, 2. D. 

Brown, 3. C. Bennett. 

Hop, Step & Jump—1. M. Plett, 2. 
D. Brown, 3. C, Bennett. 


JUNE DISPLAY 
At the present time, the girls 


flare practising daily for the coming 


gymnastic display on June 3rd. at 
8.30 p.m. 

The following girls are taking 
part in the tumbling and pyramids; 

E. LaBelle, D. Lew, L. Kasm, M. 
Chong, B. Beaumont, M. Bishop, C 
Bennett, P. Bishop, M. Caldwell, D. 
Moon, M. Flett, N. Moon, L. Garnett, 


B. Williams, 8. Kerr, J. Brontimer. 
D. McArthur, J. Thaw and J. Bailey. 


The Newsport Quadrille is being 
danced by three groups. Each group 
consists of eight girls, standing in 
the pattern of a square dance, 

The following the names of 
the girls taking 


Group 1: Gloria in and Julia 
Madach, Joyce Rath and Diane 
Warlow, Mary 
bel Nugent, Marilyn Mummery and 
Jean Silver. 


Group 2: Vivian Curtis and Doune 
Clarey, Donna Roult and Mar- 
geret Kirkness, Anita Jackson 
and Rosemary Burnadz, Marlene 
Coulson and Joan. Cullen 

Group 3: Marilyn 
Mary Penfold, Pat VanAlstyne 
and Irene Laney, Beth Gonneau 
and Joy Saunderson, Lillian Kluba 
and Shirley Girdler. 

The “Foursome Reel” is danced 
by the following girls;—Lula Cayer. 
Elaine Garnett, Joyce McPherson, 
Verna Martin, Lillian McOrmond, 


.|Jeanette Masci, Maxine Wadsworth 


and Peggy DeLa Pranier. 

The “Maypole dance’ has these 
girls participating;—Lois Smith, 
June Braden, Carol Hale, Carol Pal- 
mer, Lucy Butcher, Donna Mosher. 


.|Gwenda Andison, Geraldine Emery. 


Mary Nicksy and Lorna Kirker. 


Lawrence and 


er, 
Jerome ‘Winterhall 


with gravy. 
chocolate pie and the bi 
June Bailey and Shirley 
were the waitresses and I am 
the meal was enjoyed by one 
all. —Margaret Horne, G.C. 


assembled at the door and I shook 
hands with them. I greeted them 
with a “Happy Birthday” and led 
them to sit down in the small living 
room, as I was the hostess. Those 
guests were Carol Bindernagel, Lyla 
Garnett, Diane Warlow, Richard 
Moynahan, James Labadie, Gordon 
Henshaw, Avril O'Hagen, and Alan 
Ogawa. 

‘After a few moments, I led them 
to the table which was decorated 
with elght fat potato-elephant place 
cards and, in the centre, there was & 
lovely dish of three tulips and some 
pussy willows. The guests searched 
for their names and found where 
they belonged so they then seated 
themselves, looking happy and at- 
tractive. We said a prayer. Mary 
Chong and Jean Silver served them 
a splendid meal which consisted of 
tomato soup, melba toast, roast 
beef, squash, roast potatoes, carrots, 
lettuce with horse-radish mayon- 
nalse, fruit jelly with whipped 
cream. oatmeal cookies and sponge 
cake. They drank postum. 

I had made. the sponge cake and 
Joyce Rath had iced it with boiled 
frosting and decorated it with sugar 
candies to look like flowers on it. 

1 guess the guests were extremely 
delighted to have a wonderful din- 
ner. —Julia Madach, G. C. 


The Birthday Dinner 
On Wednesday, April 29 there 
Were elght guests who came to have 
a birthday dinner in the Home 
Economics Room. Their names were 


The table was decorated with 
beautiful flowers, two sets of salt 
and peppers shakers, two sets’ of 


and sit down when they found their 
places, We all said “Grace.” Then, 
they ate the fruit cup of rhubarb 
and ‘grapefruit, meat ple, aspargus. 
carrots, jellied fruit with custard 
sauce and birthday cake and they 
drank postum for their beverage. 
They all enjoyed the birthday din- 
ner. 

Irene Laney and June Bailey ser- 
ved them. After all the guests had 
gone, we had our dinner in the Home 
Economics Room. 

—Lillian McOrmond, G.C. 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 
Mr. Mayhew 
Senior Language 
A Bad Accident 

Last Fall, Mother came here to 
take me home for the week-end. I 
went home on Friday evening. That 
night there was an accident, so we 
stopped and went to see it. 

One boy who was; young had a 
truck and he wanted to go to the 
town, but just then another black 
car was coming out of a drive and 
drove back, so the truck hit the car. 


____ 


Graduating Class—June 1953 
Front row left to right—Lillian McOrmond, Joan Thaw, Julia 
Madi ‘Thompsot 


lach, Margaret Horne, Donna 


Back row—Lula Cayer, Joyce Mc Pherson, Charles Denomme, Elaine 
Garett, Verna Martin. 


Full Time Vocational—June 1953 


Left to right—Jerome Winterhalt, Jean Silver, 


Reginald Bowman. 


Shirley Hamilton, 


1: 


The two car windows were all broken, 
and littered all over the road near 
Harry's Lunch. The man was worried 

bout the accident, as it was all his 
fault. 

The young boy was hurt in the 
face and arms. He was cut on his 
forehead and he fainted when the 
men came there with a stretcher, 
and brought him to the house. The 
car was quickly taken away. 

The people were terribly sorry for 
him and hoped that he would live. 
The men, who worked on the road, 
came with brooms; then the glass 
was brushed away. It was cleaned 
all up. 

We had to go home but we still 
talked about the bad accident. We 
were sorry for the young man, but 
I think, he was soon all right to go 
home again. 

—Maxine Wadsworth, 4V Sr. 


A Fairy Story 

Once upon a time, long, long ago 
there lived an old man and his wife 
in a very old house. The house was 
also @ store. The old man loved to 
make wee furniture for doll’s houses, 
and his wife helped him. But as the 
years passed, and the age of mech- 
anical toys came in, no one seemed 
to want his wee furniture. The 
children of the town peeped in at 
the windows, but never went in to 
buy anything. By and by the old 
people became so poor that they 
only had black bread to eat. The 
old man said, “Wife, our window is 
very dirty and dusty; I do not 
think the children can really see 
how nice all the wee furniture I 
make is. Don’t you think I should 
put them outside and watch them, 
and bring them in, in the even- 
ings?” His wife agreed. Well, he did 
that very thing. 


Once when the old man was eat- 
ing black bread, he-forgot to look 
out of the window. Along came a 
wee little elf. He said to himself, 
“Oh, what a beautiful furniture! IT 
must have some for our Queen in 
her castle”. So saying, he took them 
all to the Queen’s castle, where she 
was very dt ted with them. Well, 
let’s. look The old man saw 
all his beautiful miniature furni- 
ture had gone, but he was not angry. 
He was happy to see that someone 
wanted his furniture. So he made 
some more and put them outside 
again. He watched carefully to see 
who would come. Again the wee little 
elf came and took the furniture. The 
kindly old man said,Why, you like 
my furniture?” The elf, startled, 
said, “Oh kind man, this is for the 
Queen of Elf Land. Come with us, 
and make some more furniture.” So 
the kind old man worked like that 


baptized there on Sunday morning, 
May 31st. The baptismal service 
was conducted by Rev. Keith Daniel 
as part of the regular morning ser- 
vice of worship, and several of the 
parents of the children were pre- 
sent for the occasion. Pupils bap- 
tized were: Donna Roult, Mary 
Gwalter, Donna Thompson, Harry 
Willson, Cecil Martin, George Jef- 
frey. The right hand of fellowship 
will be extended to these students 
and they will be received into full 
membership in the church at the 
Communion service on Sunday, 
June 14th. 


Anglican Pupils are Con- 

firmed 

During the winter months a class 
of Anglican children was prepared 
for confirmation by Rev. Canon J. 
B. Creggan B.A. of Christ Church, 
Belleville assisted by Mrs. A. Wan- 
namaker of the schoo) staff. 

The class was confirmed in Christ 
Church at the evening service on 
Palm Sunday, March 29 by the Bis- 
hop of Ontario, Rt. Rev. Kenneth 
Evans M. A. 

Pupils confirmedgwere:— 
Barbara Beaumont, Doune Clary, 
Gordon Henshaw, Eugene Hales, 
William Bates, Elizabeth Bailey and 
Frederick Barrett. 

After the service the pupils and 
the parents along with the other 
candidates were received by the bis- 
hop at a tea in the Parish Hall. 

Later in the week dbout twenty 
Anglican pupils from the school at- 
tended an early morning service of 
Holy Communion in the church, 
after which they were served a de- 
ghtful breakfast in the Church 
Hall. ‘ 


‘ 


Catholic Pupils Receive 
First Communion 

On Sunday, June 7 1953, a class 
of 8 boys and girls from the O.S.D. 
made their first Holy Communion 
at St. Michael's Church, Belleville, 
at the 830 mass. Reverend Father 
John Knox officiated in the absence 
of Very Reverend Dean Garvin PP. 
who was ill. 

Those making their first commun- 
jon were Frederick Clarkson, Mich- 
ael De La Franier, Romeo Four- 
nier, Mary Hummel, Elaine Labelle, 
Rudolfs Lacis, Constance Maillard 


jand Sterling Campbell. These pupils 


had been prepared by their class 
teacher, Miss Anna Rush. 

Our pupils joined a large class of 
hearing pupils from St. Michael’s 
Academy, Belleville and were’ ac- 
companied in most cases by their 
parents, many of whom had come 
long distances to be present for 
the occasion. 

In the afternoon Rev. Father 


for the rest of his life. With his wife 
he lved happily ever after, making 
all kinds of wee furniture in Elf 
Land. —Margaret Horne, G.C. 


Six Pupils Baptized 
Following a course of instruction 
by Miss Ethel Nurse and Rev. Kelth 
Daniel, six pupils of the Intermedi- 
ate School who attend Vittoria Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Belleville were 


Buckley, spiritual director of the 
O.8.D. Catholic pupils officiated at 
the enrollment of the scapulars, a 
service in which our pupils took 
part also. 

It was very gratifying to the tea- 
chers of our pupils to see so many 
parents come to be with their child- 
ren on this day, a day which should 
be one of the happiest in the lives 
of them both. —FP.C. 


The Crown 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The most 


significant 
‘Remonstrance of 1614 requir- 
Grand counsellors 


ParHament 


ed the King to choose 
and ministers in whom 
had confidence. 


ht years later, the Rump of 
the Long Parliament passed an Act 
‘bolishing the office of king. By 1688 
‘a compromise had been reached: the 
king continued to reign, but he ceas- 
ed to rule. Sir John Elliot, who died 
for his views on parliamentary in- 
dependence a half-century earlier, 
had said pithily: “Parliament is the 
body: the King is the spirit.” 


‘There may have been fits of ab- 
sent-mindedness in the long course 
of development of relations between 
the Crown and Parliament, but the 
British have followed a shrewd poli- 
tical sense that showed itself even in 
the earliest historical times. The 
British system of government strikes 
{ts roots so deep into the past that 
scarcely a feature of its proceedings 
and powers can be made intelligible 
without reference to history, and 
yet the end result is an institution 
fitting perfectly the temper of the 
times and the needs of the people. 


Crown and Commonwealth 

The Crown has acquired over- 
whelming signifitance as the core 
and symbol of Commonwealth un- 
ity. 


The formal centralizing institu- 
tions of the Empire have disappear- 
ed one by one as Empire developed 
into Commonwealth, but the status 
of the Crown has been progressively 
exalted. Last year saw variety in- 
troduced into the Queen's titles, but 
the Crown's unique unifying influ- 
ence remains. 


The parliamentary institutions of 
the commonwealth countries are the 
guarantee of democratic strength, 
and it is a. tremendous stabilizing 
influence to*have at the head of 
these institutions a monarch who is 
independent of, and outside, politics. 


It was under the Crown that Bri- 
tain’s free institutions were born 
and brought up. Magna Charta, sig- 
ned five hundred and eighty years 
before the liberty vaunting French 
Revolution, was, it is true, a forced 
concession. But it did not shatter the 
Crown, only certain arbitrary powers 
then exercised by kings under the 
Crown. 


As things stand today, the Com- 
monwealth is an association of 
people, as well as of countries. There 
are spiritual, psychological and in- 
tellectual forces drawing them to- 
gether despite their differences of 
race, religion, language, literature, 
law and economic influences. , 


‘The prime ministers of the Com- 
monwealth who assembled in Lon- 
don in January, 1951, were guilty 
of no exaggeration when they said 
that this historic Commonwealth, 
under the Crown, is “singularly well 
constituted to enable it to study 
and in some measure to compre- 
hend the vexed questions which be- 
set the world.” 

Unity in Diversity 

Broadening of the Commonwealth, 
by inclusion of republics for exam- 
ple, does not diminish but rather 
enhances the importance of the 
symbolism which indicates its sense 
of unity and common purpose. 


‘The Commonwealth has no spider- | 5 


web of contractual relations. It is 
held insno parchment bonds or hard 
steel shackles. The unique relation 
of the Crown to all the self-govern- 
ing nations, the republics, the terri- 
tories and the colonies, makes pos- 
sible their equality of status and 
enables them to advance in self- 
government without violent con- 
stitutional changes. 


Strange it is to people not of the 
Commonwealth to realize that here 
is a galaxy of nations which funct- 
ions without a central constitution 
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t clause in the | 5 


guarded and 

central authority: framing tariffs, 
cont immigration, and creat- 
ing and maintaining navies. 


mankind throughout the whole 
world.” 


He was speaking to a bill changing 


Grace of God of the United King- 
dom, Canada, and Her other Realms 
and Territories Queen, Head of the 
Commonwealth, Defender of the 
Faith.” 


This bill results from the- Prime 
Ministers’ conference last year, 
when it was agreed that each mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth should use 
the form of title it decided to be 
most suitable. What mattered at 
that conference was that the Com- 
monwealth should continue to dis- 
play vigour and vitality in adapting 
itself to new situations. As Nicholas 
Mansergh said in a recent issue of 
the Westminster Bank Review: “Had 
its Prime Minsters adhered to custo- 
mary and conventional usage they 
would in fact have set a limit to the 
development of the Commonwealth.” 


Diversity in Unity 

An American ambassador called 
the British Empire “a school of gov- 
ernment that inevitably leads to self 
government.” On the way up the 
ladder from dependency to nation, 
there is great diversity. 


The principle underlying the div- 
ersity in forms of government which 
we see today is that government 
should be adapted to the conditions, 
the needs and the stage of poltical 
development of the people in each 
particular state or territory. 


Whatever its present condition 
Politically, in every country of the 
Commonwealth there have been 
Planted seeds of freedom, civilization 
and culture. To every country under 
the Crown have been carried free 
institutions and the rule of law. 


It ts manifest that strong nation- 
al feeling is not incompatible with 
free association under the Crown. 
This was nowhere more clearly 
shown than in the case of India. 
About to become a republic that 
country positively expressed a de- 
sire to remain a full member of the 
Commonwealth. 


A new concept was born six years 
ago when Canada took the lead in 
enacting legislation from which, Mr. 
Mansergh points out, a new pattern 
of citizenship derived. The British 
Nationality Act of 1948 endorsed 
the new conception, in which the 
emphasis had shifted from a fund- 
amental common status to fund- 
amental national citizenships. The 
common status of Commonwealth 
citizen was thereafter to be derived 
from individual national citizenship, 
so that a Canadian was to be a 
Commonwealth citizen because he 
was a Canadian and not as formerly, 
Canadian because he was a 
British subject. 


Every development like this has 
brought forth lamentations from 
some who see in it a sign of disin- 
tegration. Sceptics viewed in this 
way the Statute of Westminster, 
which gave the Dominions status 
as free and independent nations. 


Tt was far from being anything of | lly 


the sort. 


As John Drinkwater wrote under 
the title The King’s Majesty in the 
Jubilee Trust Coronation Souvenir 
Programme in 1937: “It was as fine 


or executive authority. Its binding 


an achievement of imaginative sta- 


tions, and . b 
a common allegiance to the Crown’: 


‘Those noble words mean that in 


peal, and through the Crown 
proclaim their brotherhood. “It is, 
said Drinkwater, “a majestic con- 
ception, and it has a unique spirit- 
ual sanction in the world of poll- 
tics.” 


The Crown and the U.S.A. 

All the world has a part in the 
past which is brought to life by the 
coronation, but most of all the West- 
ern world. Viscount Bryce, one time. 
British ambgssador in Washington, 
wrote to his friend John F. Jameson. 


history of the United States before 
the eighteenth century, and, to a 
considerable extent, down to 1776, is 
the history of England.” 


It was from Britain that the col- 
onists carried thelr bias in favour 
of freedom, and it was upon a Bri- 
tish base that the political liberties 
of the world have been built. 


In a booklet published to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of 
the inauguration of the first presi- 
dent of the United States, Dr. John 
C. Fitzpatrick said this: “The Eng- 
lishman'’s understanding of liberty 
had been woven into his being by 
the struggle through the centuries; 
it was the most precious possession 
brought to America by the first Eng- 
lish colonists.” 


The peoples of the English-speak- 
ing democracies have a great ad- 
vantage in their common heritage. 
The legacy of political ideas and 
practical co-operation {s not alone 
to the commonwealth countries but 
to many where the Queen’s writ 
does not run. 


No Decadence Here 
Those who visit Britain for the 
coronation will see a country dotted 
with war wreckage, but they will see 
roses amid the ruins. They will be 
impressed by the way participants 
from all the Commonwealth seem to 
say through the coronation cere- 
in the mood of Fitz-James 
‘Come 
on Puture; we've our back against: 

the Past!” 


Today, the Royal Crown encircles 
not only the ancient glories of a par- 
ticular people, but the hope and pro- 
mise of a broadening life for hun. 
dreds of millions of others. 


The Commonwealth over which 
the Queen reigns is far from perfect, 
but it is being constantly improved 
because of criticism by its own peo- 
ple through their legislatures, their 
press and their institutions. Thro- 
ughout all its affairs blows the 
cleaning wind of democracy, based 
on freedom of speech, of religion, 
of the press and of association. 


Having dedicated herself to main- 
tenance of these freedoms, the Queen 
will receive the Crown. She will 
receive it, as it is given, in a spirit 
free from ancient grudges, as the 
symbol of her unity with her people, 
and as an emblem of the unity of 
her people. 


‘The Queen's duties will be form- 
assumed in an atmosphere of 
dignity, and her people will partake 
in the dignity with her, conscious 
of the tremendous past embraced 
and mirrored in the brief corona- 
tion ceremony, and of the high hope 
they hold for peace and advance- 
ment during this reign. 


ee eS 


dignity while others have flowered 
and vanished away. 


In the midst of the pomp and 
circumstance, in the magnificent 
ritual of church and state which 
marks the consecration of the Queen 
in the service of her people; in the 
supremely evident devotion of her 
people in every quarter of the globe, 
there will be witnessed an incompar- 
able triumph of age-old tradition 
and the new promise of youth and 
vigor in the future. It recalls the 
phrase, so apt and felicitous, which 
an American publication used re- 
cently to describe our Queen as, “a 
fresh young blossom on roots which 
had weathered many a season of 
wintry doubt.” 


‘Who does not recall that it was 
during one of those seasons of win- 
try doubt not so Jong ago that Sir 
Winston Churchill in incomparable 
words had occasion to describe for 
Britons, “their finest hour,” in the 
face of impending doom itself? On 
Tuesday, when the very island trem- 
bles to the ovation and acclaim ac- 
corded our Queen—and the whole 
world watches—who would not hes- 
itate to say this is “thelr most glor- 
fous day?” - 


It was later last week that the 
Queen had the unique experience 
of being feted by all her Common- 
wealth ministers at a luncheon in 
Westminister Hall. In response to 
the toasts of homage on this his- 
toric occasion she promised to carry 
on the traditions of her father, King 
George VI, and she added: 


“It is a stirring thought that all 

ese legislatures are descended from 
the assembly which first met under 
this roof nearly seven hundred years 
ago. 


“We stand here in the Palace of 
Westminister which is the home of 
the mother of Parliments. Of the 
many ties linking this family of nat- 
jons not the least is that system 
of parliamentary government which 
is common to us all.” 


Here of course, is the secret of 
the evolution of the British monar- 
chy, that the formula prescribes that 
the Crown shall rule, but Parliament 
shall govern. Sir Winston put it in 
slightly different words when he sald 
that, “it is natural for Parllament 
to talk and for the Crown to shine.” 
Coronation Editorial, The Ontario 
Intelligencer, Monday, June 1, 1953. 


JUNE 
Thirty days—each one a song, 
Like a bobolink’s glad tune; 
Days so short, and yet so long— 
Thirty days—too few—has June. 


